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PREFACE 



Within the framework of the prograiMi work of the 
Education Committee, the OECD has over the^uast few years undertaken 
an analysis of various aspects of teacher policies in primary 
and secondary education. ^ 

Teacher education, in reldbtion to new patterns pf teacher 
tasks, is central to the problems which confront Member countries 
in the e;^olution of teachers' roles. These problems were analysed 
in an ^rlier OECD. publication : The Teacher and Educational Change 
A New Role . 

— — « . ^ 

Work and discussions among experts have led to a series 
of preliminary conclusions concerning trends in thXs area which have 
been summarized in a report on : "Initial and continuing training 
of teachers - New trends and concepts", published in a -volume 
entitled : New Patterns of Teacher Educai:ion and Tasks - General 
Analyses > This analysis was based on a number of case-studies of 
innovations in Member countries, undertaken in ^response to some of 
the key questions in the future development of the teaching 
profession. 

The interest shown in these analyses has encouraged the 
Secretariat to publish supporting material in a first, series of 
volumes under the general heading of : New Patterns of Teacher 
Education and Tasks . These volumes put together country studies 
dealing with these problems as well as studies whicJh deal with the 
more general aspects of,tr^aining policies and professional support. 

A second series of documents, published by the Directorate for 
Social, Affairs, Manpower and Education, and to which the present 
volume belongs, makes available additional studies of trends in 
teacher training policies in individual OECD countries or groups 
of countries. 
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Summary 

The main objective o/f, this study is to examine and eva- 
luate the ways in which the relationships betv/een teachers* col- 
leges and universities are changinf^ in four European countries: 
Germany, Sweden, Englfind and V;Ales, and Denmark. These countries 
were selected because of the contrast they reveal in the direc- 
tion of change between these institutions, and in the philoso- 
I^hies and politics f^overning these changes. 

The first task has been to establish, his twically , why 
th^e teachers* colleges and universities grew up in virtual iso- 
lation from each other, which me^ns asking why it was and, in 
many places, still is thought appropriate that primary , teachers 
should be trained in single-professional colleges , ajid seconda- 
ry teachers should be educated and sometimes trained in univer- 
sities. The answers to this q\iestion are quite complex; they 
have almost nothing to do v/ith educational theory and almost 
everything to do with the social problems of providing the 
essential minimum of utilitarian education foi< the working 
masses o The divided system of training vient along v/ith a divi- 
ded, profession, and it led to teachers*' colleges being small, 
isolated, academically mod.est, nat/rnal, and often one-sox 
institutions'. 

The study goes on to examine why it is that, since tYm 
Second 'world V/ar, this sharply divided system has seemed,, 
increasingly anachronistic. The restructuring of school^systeas 
on comprehensive lines, the changed social recruitment to tt.^ach- 
ing, the new find enlarged task of the teacher, and the profes- 
sionalisation of teaching, are some of the main facj^ors whiich 
have led to the general acceptrmce t at teachers'' education 
. and training 'is a tas^ for higher education and that universi- 
ties need to concern themselves with the whole span of school 
teaching. It is 'as a result of these and of more specifically 
social political pressures 'that proposals have come forward 
for the creation of compreifensive universities, or for the 
establishment of federal links between institutions. 

The main body of the study concentrates on these change. 
Ing relationships in four European countries, and it is parti- 
\ cularly concerned to evaluate the educational-pedagogic impli-^ 
cations of the various programmes of reorganisation. As far as . 
teachers are concerned, the follov/ing have been -trJcen as 
premises: 

(i) that ' teach^irs have to be educated as professionals, ^ , 
for a somev/hat new and T^ery exacting role and for a 
V differentiation of functions; 

(ii) that the separation of training in colleges, of edur 
cation in universities, and of seminars outside both, 
is divisive of the profession' of teaching; 

ERIC .7 
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Clii; that the teachers' *'new role" implies integrat i on of 

studies , openness of approach, and experimental ^ methods 

(iv) that smaller specialist institutions are necessarily- 
dependent in tellectually on larger centres of study and 
research; 

(v^ that quality of teaching may be related to the size 
and complexity of the ^LnstLtA^tttbn in which education 
and training taices place, ^ ^ 

Hovy far, the study asks, do the nev/ institutional patterns of 
teach'ir educat:oa b r out these premises, either explicitly or 
ks a by-product of rue p^arsuit of other objectives that may have 
little to do v;ith the needs of teaching? 

The analysis of the information g^athered from four 
countries o ;./lr ; that there is a 'malaise about teacher educa- 
tion and th'.t t\„3 stems from; ^ 

- the isolation of teacher-students and their staff 

' . - the mondtechnic character of the colleges and depar^tments 

- the need to upgrade the professional courses 

- the lack of serious intot:r;tion of theory and practice 

- the paucity of pe4a^>;o^5ic re oarch, ^ 

All these factors relate, in varying degrees, to the changing 
Dielations between the two systems of teacher education; and they 
also reveal the extent to v;hich the colleges and the universi- 
ties are not only establishing links but are developing in 
complementary and even contradictory ways /The planning mecha- 
nisms of hif^er education to which the two systems are subject 
do not appear, very often, to be asking the right ■ questions at 
the right time. It may be that the various institutional deve- 
lopments taking place in Europe, which can be described as 
fusion, federation, co-operation and independence, go some way 
to meeting some of the five main categories of problem .identi- 
* f ied above, but they mostly fail perceive the specific needs 
of teacher education or of the teacher to master his new role. 

^ Upon analysis, the central questions left uni^esolved by 
^the various schemes of reorganisation are: . * * 

(i) Size : the absorption, in some countries , of teachers ' 
colleges into vast comprehensive institutions creates 
a number of problems, most notably to do v/ith the 
divorce bet^;^oen research c\nd undergraduate teaching, 
with the autonomy of dopni'i,n(aits , and v/ith the loss 
of ct)ntacts with schgjbls; 

(ii) Integ:r ation of^ studies: the aBsiiailation of the col- 
leges to the uiUversii;/ i)nthprn of study means *sub- 
stituting a sequential for a roncnrrent. ajid integra- 
ted pattern of studies, and the teachers' €^5j:iiijing 
seminar remains a separate institution on the 
' ' ■ continent; * . ^ 
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(iijjf) . Prof esbional. orientation^ of hipiher education : in some 
coimtries, tile oi:ganisation of higher education into 
professional sectors seems to contradict^ the trend, • 
elsex^here thought desirable, towards later ..choice ; and 
also it militates against inter-professional studies 
for the social and helping, professions; 

(iv) Academic life of staff : (the problem of recreating t)ie 
academic community, of establishing a network of mean- 
ingful academic, prof esSjiqnal and research relation- 
ships, in' the contemporary setting j&eems -to be- going 
by default. / 

Finally, the study identified a number ,of developments 
v/h'ich^ in thei author' s opinion, deserve clos.er attention because 
of the potential they capry't 

(i) The English institutes of education and the B>Ed : this 
experiment in inter-institutional collaboration has 
helped to upgrade the colleges, while allowing them to 
retain their academic independence. \^ 

' • 

(ii) The Danish Royal School and Sweden^s ma.jorl collepies :^ 
these colleges represent a concentration i5f resources 
v;hich ca^ serve as a reservoir for sj!haller colleges. 

(iii) Colleges of Education :^ for all their former limitations 
it would seem premature to destr(*)y the colleges? but 
they need to be linked with univeri^ities at^ many levels 

(iv)' Hip;her Education 'and the schools : there is a growing 
recognition that innovation and development in -the 
schools depend on 'the ' degree to which the colleges and 
education departments of universities become a source 
of innovative ideas and of cux^riculum experiment in 
conjunction v/ith neighbo\uing school s. 
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Intrcyluctlon 

As the WIESCOFaure Committee noted in their report » 
Learning to be . education has become a "major industry since the 
v/ar, and the business of educating and training teachers has 
developed correspondingly. Of course, ihe sheer number of 
teachers to be trained has multiplied egioi^nously . But the 
development has not simply been numerical, iT has above all 
involved a radical change in the concept of what it means to 
educate a teacher,, and this in turn depends on changing ideas 
about the role of the teacher. Very many agencies, and notably 
OECD, have sponsored conferences^ discussions, papers and full- 
length studies on the education and training of the new teacher. 

Ti/hat, then, of the institutions in which teachers are 
educatofd and trained, the education departments of universities 
and the teachers' colleges? How have they fared during this 
period of dramatic expansion of teacher numbers? And hov/ have 
they far ed in relation to each other ? This second ouestion pro- 
vides the main theme of this Report. For one of the most inter- 
esting features of teacher education and training has been the 
deep theoretical and thus institutional division within its 
structure. Broadly speaking teachers in higher education and 
in the upper echelons of secondary education have been educated ^ 
in universities, while other teachers have heen trained in 
colleges. This division has reflected deep social divisions 
within educational systems, and it has been strengthened and 
sarlctlfied by an elaborate paraphanalig of rationalisation arya 
snobbery. During the years since the second world war this 
pattern has come under considerable .pressure, v;ith the result 
that universities have, in some countries, accepted a much v/ider 
range of professional preoccupations and even responsibilities, 
while the colleges have developed serious academic pretensions. 

The result of these parallel processes has led to a re- 
definition of the relations betv/een universities and colleges; 
or rather, in many countries, to these separate institutions 
defining their relations to each other for the first time; or 
perhaps, to be even more exact, to these institutions having " ' 
tneir relations to e§ch other defined for' them. The greater 
part of the history of teachers' colleges is one of ° isoj-ation: 
their job having been to carry out a comparatively utilitarian - 
task for students of modest" academic calibre. This task had 
nothing to do with the lofty academic purposes of universities. 
But as the teacher's role became visibly more and more complex 
and burdensome, and as the disciplines that underlay his train- 
ing .became correspondingly mbre demanding academically, so ' ^ 
the distinction' betv/een training and education .became less easy 
to sustain, aad some of the indifference of theXiniversities 
towards the colleges began to give place to an uheasy concern. 
In the U.S.A. the teachers' colleges were drawn onto the campi^es 
of universities; in England they retained .their independence/ 
but were placed under the supervision of th-e universities; ' ih 
Denmark, the Royal College attained something of the prestige 
^ 1 - - - - 



and character of a university institution; v/hile in Sweden and 
Germany, the colleges are being absorbed into the larger compre- ^ 
hensive university structures v/hich ar^ being instituted. 

These developments are, in many instances, the outcome 
of large-scale institutional planning^ prompted by political 
or at leasi: by educational^politica^ considerations . The debate 
has been conducted in terms of privi'^ege and prestige and 
equal opportunity, in terms of proVi/ding a more general educa- 
tion and deferring vocational commitment, and al^o ih terms of 
critical mass and the economies of scale. It v/ould be possible 
to evalua/te the character of higher education in- the v/estem 
hemisphere and of its transformation in these terms. 

Some of the main concepts and proposition© upon'' which 
the emergence of the **nev/*' teacher may be thought to rest, and 
which are examined in the course of this Report, are these: 

- the academic community , 

including the relations between differing kinds of 
speciali%:s in acadei^ic and professional education; 

- the comprehensive ypliversitv or centre , 
integrated or co-opierative models, and questions of 
size; 

- the academic dependence ofj the prof ^jsslonal Institu- 
tion , including the relatibn between teaching, study \ 
and research; 

" - the Integrated curriculum for professional Studies , 
and the question of concurrent or consecutive 
studies. 

More particular themes and questions which^then invite 
analysis and discussion are: 



- V.Tiat are the intellectual and academic needs of the 
institutions concerned v/ith teacher education and 
training, and what are the needs of their staffs?^ 
fiow are these needs supplied? 

- For instance, how far can the staff of a college meet 
the enormously varied demands which training the "new" 
teacher presupposes, and how far can they do so out of 
their own resources? 

- 'hence do the mathematician or psychologi4St or philoso- 
' pher, for instance., in a smallish college derive their 

- intellectual and academic and professional sustenance? 
Through wbat contacts an^ reinforcement, throUgli what 
^ /professional intercourse? How far can they engage in 

Q research; and hov/ do they, and how does their whole 

CDir" college, keep closely in touch with research develop- 

H"M ^ men'ts, vfith the shifting frontiers and boundaries of 



- How far do they,' on their own^ succeed in relating the 
theoretical and academic v/ith the practical, a question 
which might, on one interpretation, be redefined as 
mediating between the v/orld of the university and the 
world of the school? 

Professional and academic questions'^^of this kind are ^ 
asked less often than institutional and organisational, ones. 
Belong somev/hat intangible, at least being not easily susceptible 
to statistical analysis, they tend to be of limited appeal to 
economists and sociologists ar^d social-engineers, and to pdliti- 
cians. Consequently it may be that the comprehensive university, 
for instance, v/ill solve some social problems and compound some 
academic ones. At least the question is v/orth putting. 

The first part of this Rejport offers an account, neces- 
sarily a very abbreviated accourvt, of the emergence of teachers' 
qDlleges and of their isolation Cfrom universities,: a study, for 
the most part, of mediocrity and\)^rochialism. A large part of 
the historical evidence has been drav/n from English sour^ces, 
mainly because these sources are unusually rich and also because 
very little of the continental literature is available in trans- 
lation. This is follov/ed by an examination of the ways in v/hich 
the role of the teacher has been reconceived during the past 
half century and, as a result, the training of teachers has been 
emancipated. As its statusr-and standards have been raised, and 
as the colleges have been elevated from institutions of residual 
secondary education into institutions of higher education, so 
their explicit relationship to universities becomes the major 
theme to be examined. The treatment this thefee v/hich is 
offered here is neither definitive nor exhaustive: it might 
best be described, perhaps, as suggestive.. It stems from some 
ten years' experience of teacher educa'^ion in universities and 
s^colleges in England, together with visits and conversation in 
Mes^t Germany, Switzerland, Denmar'k and Sv/eden. Thtrt th#il follow 
f©ur ease studies of th« changing relations between universities, 
•and colleges in West Germanv, Sweden> England and Wales, and 
Denmark; and there is a final chapter which analyses and evaluates 
this body of evidence. ^ 



'Thus the Report is designed to stimulate and guide 
discussion on a range of conceptual questions concerning the 
i'uture shape of teacher education and training and the academic 
relations betv/een the tv/o. Among the most important and per- 
plexing questions in higher education is the- academic basis of 
professionalism and of professional commitment. It would be a 
pardonable simplification to say that the progressive philosophy 
of the time seeks to create whole men and women by means of 
inte^grated curricula in open, and community-oriented schools. 
Kow far, then, do the current and prospective arrangements for 
educating and training teachers seem likely to produce whole, 
integrated, and community-oriented teachers or teachers of 
teachers? 

. Q - ■ - - ~ 
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The Tridditidnal StructXlres of Teacher Trt-lning 

1 . A divided profession 

The potted history of the training of teachers is a 
story. o^ default and expediency and, iintil quite recent 
times, of calculated mediocrityo This is not to say anything? 
s«l absurd, of course, as that theref.have been no great and 
charismatic teachers sinCE!e Socrates, or that no-one v/as "well 
taught" until the twentieth centuryo Rather it is to suggest 
that the relationship between training and the quality of 
classroom performance has alv/ays beei^^roblematic , and that, 
in consequence, the institutionalisatiQn of teacher training 
and education has proceeded on pretty haphazard and ill- 
t'ested principles o The assumption that education was 
.acqui^^d^ly bj'inging pupils .into contact wil^ educated minds,- 
functionflg largely on their own either, as tutors, in grand 
houses ot as iQasters in individual classrboms, was modified, 
or perhaps oiie should say was augmented, over the centuries 
by the complementary theories that the pupil should be 
permitted to gather up his education as freely and spontane- 
ously as possible' from all th&t Iciy aro\ind him, and that 
what lay around him should be carefully moulded into afi 
educational environment a In any event, teachers were 
educated on broad principles and within a range oi disci- 
plines that were thought equally appropriate to the educa- 
tion of other blerics and professional men, and the natural 
setting for such an education was the "university. The 
sophistication of the teaching process and its' establishment 
on a would-be scientific basis has ^ot succeeded in dis- 
placing this earlier philosophy, which still provides 
virtually the sole method of "traiiiing" the university 
teacher and the^ major method of "trainings the grammar* 
school teacher. And there are few grounds for supposing 
that civilisation would have risen more rapidly cr fallen 
less abruptly if these groups of elite teachers had oeen 
trained more calculatedly or provided.^with a more elaborate 
technical expertise. 

For lesser breeds, lesser institutions were inventedo 
As the industrial revolution gathered momentum, and as the 
urban population multiplied and the franchise was extended 
first to most men and then to women, elementary education 
had to be publicly provided and large numbers pf teachers 



^ ♦ Throughout this paper, educational terminology will be 
used in a broadly descriptive ¥|y> without attempting, on 
• every occasion to provide a c^gtehensive set of inter- 
national equivalents^ Thus aH^^ammar" school is commonly 
O ^ \mderstoad today to be one whi^'^'^ provides secondary 
ERJC education for a selected minority. 
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trainedo Clecirly '1:he ranks of these elemetitary, teachers 
could ilot be f ill^ by gentlemen a-mateur? from the' \mi- 
'versities, trnd not simply because there were too few of the;p, 
biit because .they knew too much and had too many ideas. The 
teachers fdr the ' eleoentary schoors should be modest people 
mainly of v/orking class origin, 'who could.be counted on to 
provide little ^beyond a basic learning and a fevj simple 
skills, and v/ho might be able to instil and maintain disci- 
pline among children who "most-ly came from "Wretched and over- 
crov/ded^ homes o' In the eighteenth^, century , the m-ajority of 
teachers in the fliddle Atlantic region of the UoS'cAo: 

"ooohad come into Philadelphia or Baltimore from* 
England as indentured servants to be sold to the 
highest bidder q Significantly, a school teacher 
did not bring as high, a price as a shoemaker, a- 
cooper, a mason, a carpenter or a barbero" (1)* 

A century l.ater, the prestige of the teacher was, in many 
European countries, not very different, except that he no 
longer began life as a 'servanto But ^ many of the character- 
istics and problems of teaching as a profession and of teacher 
training derive from the humble working-class origins of the 
state teacher in the nineteenth Centurj^ 

From country to coxantry various methods were devised 
to train these teachers, but the spirit in which the task was^ 
'unde3;'taken ±jb w.ell documented in Britaino The monitorial 
schools of the early nineteenth century, f or -instaryie , were an^ 
ingenious way of contriving that teaching could jDe done by 
the yoxmg and ill-qualified; and they were replaced by the 
pupil-teach^ system under which a pupil was apprenticed at 
13 for five yearSo This scheme was introduced by Kay- 
Shuttleworth , Secretary to the Privy Coiincil for Education, 
and he was clear about its social purposes: 

"ooohe considered the elementary school teacher as 
a 'missionary amongst the poor'o He did not wish 
elementary school teachers to rise above themselves 
and was concerned that they should bear in mind 
,the inherent dangers in * over-educating V the work- 
ing classeSo For both reasons, Kay-Shuttlewcrrth 
tf was only interested in providing a scale of pay 

• equivalent to that'^ of an artisan and was inclined 
to think of training for teaching in terms of a 
craft apprenticeship rather than as preparation 
for a profession." C2) 

^ 

Matthew Arnold v/as blirnt in hie comments on this pupil-teacher 
system : 

"It is sufficient to say that the plan which these 
objectors recommended, the plan of employing teachers 
v/hose attairataents do not rise far above the level of 
the attainm^ents of their scholars, has already been 
tried. It has tried and it has failed. Its fruits • 



* Figures in brakets refer to References > _ i^A- 
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v/ere to be seen in the condition of elementary 
education throughout England until a very recent^ 
periodo" It is noiv sufficiently clear that" the 
teacher to-^whom you give only a drudge's train- ^ 
ing, v/ill do only a drudge's v/ork, and will do it 
in a drudge's spirit o" (3) 

It v/as out of this system that grew, in England, the 
training college or normal school, to which a certain number 
of pupil-teachers were sent for a two-year course o The 
English, like the early German and Swedish, training colleges 
were initially run by the voluntary bodies (or religious 
orders) and not by the State, and Kay-Shuttleworth obtained 
government grants for themo These products, the elementary 
school teachers, .w^e to be inspired, he said, by "Christian 
charity" and to undertake "serious duties in a humble 
sphere"; though he also noted, as if to underline their 
humbleness, that the young people were mostly entered for the 
colleges and the profession of teaching not because of any 
"peculiar fitness for this vocation" but because they lacked 
"qualifications for any other "o In Germany instruction 

in the elementary schools was often given by people who 
worked their way up, through teaching of a kind, from lowly 
positions like school helpers, former soldiers, sacristans 
Cor vergers), or people with an interrupted school or 
university educationo Robert Lowe, the Vice-President of the 
Education Department, who coined the famous phrase "we must 
educate oUr masters", enlaj^ged on this deferential view of 
% elementary teaching in a pamphlet published in 186? ^ 

"I do not think it is any part of the duty of the 
Government to prescribe what people should learn, 
except in the case of the- poor, where time is so 
limited that we must fix upon a few elementary 
s\ibjects to get anything done at allooo The 
lower classes ought to be educated to discharge 
the duties cast upon themo They should also be 
educated that they may>appreciate and defer to a 
higher cultivation when they meet it, and the 
higher classes ought to be educated in a very^ 
different manner in order that they may exhibit to 
the lower classes that higher education to which, 
if it were shown to them, they would bow down and 
defero" (5) 

What these "duti^^s^ were which the lesser classes had "cast ^ 
upon them" (whe^r by God cr man) had been succinctly 
described by Kay-Shuttlev;orth: 

"In every English proprietor's domain there ought 
to be, ad in many there are, school houses with 
well trailed masters, competent and zealous to^ 
rear the pfeipulation in obedience to the laws, in 
submission to their superiors, and to fit them to 
O strengthen the institutions of their • country by their 

ERIC domestic virtue's, their sobriety, their industry 

™Maa and forethought c " (5) 

- 
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\ Well might the Department claim tha* "the profesBion 

is open to the child of any common latiourer or \:ommon v/orking 
man upon no harder terms than forgoing higher v;ages and sub- 
mitting to a great deal of moral restraint betv/een the 
twelfth and the twenty-first year"o (7) His wages, at this 
date, were estimated to be rather less thai! a poli^seman's and 
rjrather more than^ o* curate ' s , ranging, according to the region 
of the country, from about £65 to ^^132 ^per year'^- ^eachers in 
Roman^ Catholic schools received cJnly £60o . Moreover, as'^the 
Net^/castle Commissioners put it: "He reaches in early life a 
table land, and may tread it till he dies". It was hardly 
surprising, therefore, that "Men were generally made school- 
masters because they were unfil; for anything else", to quote 
from a Member of Parliament speaking in 1847; or that Lord 
Macaulay, speaking in the same ^debate, could say that school- 
masters are "the refuse of all other callings o « o to whom no 
gentleman would entrust the key oX his cellar". (8) And very 
.many years later Bernard Shaw could still utter his witticism 
that 'He who can does: he v/ho cannot teaches". 

tf^one the less, the picture v;a's slowly cha^igingo In 
the emerging industrial centres of Europe, a rapi^ily expand- 
ing urban proletariat and th^e growing number of ol&^s and 
accountants, coupled with the steady enlargement of the 
franchise, combined to. give elementary education a utilitarian 
justification and eventual respectability. The need to 
ecLucate "our. Masters" was becoming imperative, and by 1870 
Forster, Vice President of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education in England, could tell the House of Commons: 
"Upon the speedy provision of elementary education depends 
our ^industrial prosperity". The Elementary Education Act of 
that year established something like a national system, 
albeit a mixed system, of elementary schools, mixed in that 
it added new rate-a&sisted secular boL^rd schools to the exist- 
ing ones which were supported by the voluntary religious 
societies o The effect of this change on the status of the 
school teacher has been well analysed by John Hurt in his 
excellent book Education in Evolution ; 

"For as long as the elementary schoolmaster was 
unable to shake off the legacy of the past, his 
social, economic, and professional status remained 
incongruous^ The passing of the Education Act, 
1870, gave him a new confidence o He no longer 
needed to depend for part of his income on the 
generosity of his social superiors, nor did he' 
hove to endurt ^ mustcr-servont relationship 
i/ith the incumbent o fie coulu go ond vork for 
that institioncili^ed' ^cmployer, the school boardo' 
For these reasons it is nQ coincidence that the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers (NUET) , 
the first effective natjonnl non-donominational 
teachers' org^^ni zo tion , was foimded in I87O0 * 
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•V/ith the development of ^higher . grade schools, v/hich ' 
' v;as accompanied by the grov;th of opportunities for • 
promotion to v/ell-paid posts in large schools that , 
r were controlled by the rate^-^ssisted school boards, 
the schoolmaster's status ros.e and v;ith it his 
* ' self-conf idenceo In 1889, the^NoUoEoTo vemancxpated 
itself from its 'v;orking^-class stigma and became the 
NoUoTo The v/ider world outside the classroom accepteji 
the schoolmaster** s nev; self -evaluationo ^^?TJ^y . - " 

English sn6bbery is of a p^articular flavour, of 
course, but essentially v/hat was happening in England 
happened elsev/here, v/ith the evolution of two distinct ^ 
systems of teacher trainingo In Germany, for instance, the 
separation of the tv;o dates from the end of the seventeenth 
century v/ith the foundation by August Harmami Francke of 
separate seminars for the training of elementary and grammar 
school teacherso Under the influence of Pestalozzi, the 
number of seminars for prinjary teachers was rapidly increased 
in the German Lender - in Pi^ssia, for instance, the number 
increased from 14 to 58 between 1808 and 1840o. Normally 
these seminars were linked with model schools. In France,^ 
*the Napoleonic structure created Ecoles Normales to prepare 
elementary teachers (or Instituteurs ) and Ecoles l y.ormales 
Superieures for higher secondary teacher^ (or Professfurs) , 
.and the latter establishments becaflie superieures ini^ll 
^ senses of the term, above all academically. The "superior" 
secondary teacher has not been differentiated in Prance from 
the university lecturero On the Continent, as in England, 
the two systems of training had as little to do with each 
other as othe two categories of teachers they provided, v/ho 
went off to teach the two nationso Their curricula, their 
standards and their professional outlooks were quite 
distinct, though there were some voices at that time v/hich 
v/ere raised in criticism or which spoke up, as did' a Canon 
V/arburtpn, for some kind of link between the two; he hoped 
that there v/ould be : | 

"A, closer approximation of our trainingi college 
system with the liberal Culture of the Universities 
so that all that is best and highest in modern 
education may be brought within the reach of those 
to whom the teaching. of the great mass of children 
of this and coming generations will be entrustedo " 
* (10) 
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Onythe Continent, the calling of teacher went alqng 
with at least a modest pretension to' intellectuality, 
especially in France where he had to contend on a dial- 
ectical level with a village pries b vigorously and cunningly 
train^do In Germany, as earJy as IB^iB the elementary 
schoolteachers came gut in favour of an academic education 
which would have exb^^uded it into the uaiversityc And in 
Denmark, though there do not seem to have been strong demands 
for the tv/o systems to.be '^approximated*', there v/as a 
accession of governmental gestures during the nineteenth 
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century which sought to raise standards, such as ^he lav/ of " 
1818 which made a number of subjects obligatory and. fixed the 
hours of instruction at an average of p^v v/eek; of the law 
of 1857 v/hich established the training period, as three years 
' (in Germany, however, the overall ^period v;as six ^ears) and 
v/hich sought to improve the physical conditions in the 
college^o On the other hand, a law of 1867 which deprived 
tjae colleges of their right to hold examinations, on the 
grounds that they v/ere too easy, simply resulted in a great 
many candidates taking the state examination after the brief- 
est • attendance at a college or indeed v/ithout having attended ^ 
a college at alio Not until the end of the century v/ere 
examining standards regularized in both the state and the 
private colleges and oommon standards of equipment and 
premises imposedo , 

Canon Warburton was giving evidence to the Cross 
Commission of 1888, which was set up "to enquire into the 
^working of the Elementary Education Acts, England and V/ales*' 
'""and which found, as in Denmark, a good deal to complain about 
in the training colleges.. The Commission recommended the 
establishment, experimentally, of day training colleges and 
the Government decided that these should be attached to 
imiversities. As a result, ten years later the universities 
v/ere training over one-third of the teachers going into the 
elementary school's; and Dent has described this innovation as: 

/ ' "o.oa major landmark in the history of teacher 

[ - education in England and Wales. The establishment 

^ of the/day training colleges ended the complete 

\' academic and soci^sl isolation of the elementary 

school teacher o It ended the near monopoly of 
trai;iing by religious denominations « It qu^ied 
the absolute value of residence as an element in 
training a It brought the first small advance 
toward academic freedom for collegeso And it gave 
the study of education at least a modicum of 
' status o " (11) . 

But a majoB division persisted; and anyv/ay, these day 
colleges were something of a British oddity « As Robert Morant, 
first Permanent Secretary, to the Board of Education, v/rote in 
^ his preface to, the 1904 Regulations for the training of 
teachers, "no country in the world attempts to staff its 
Elementary Schools entirely or even mainly v/ith University 
graduates^' (12), and he v/as undoubtedly of the opinion that 
it ought not be attempted eithero And before very long the 
universities had given up their day training colleges for 
elementary teachers and were concentrating on offering 
optional training courses for secondary teachers o 

Such, then, was the distinctive character of teacher 
training iSi the ninehopnt:h century in England and, with 
local variations, all over the wesboi^n worldo The elementary 
school teachers were dravm from humble pupils of modest means 
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and iBodest acadeiuic attainments; and it is true, certainly it 
was true in Germany, t]^^t entering the teaching profession 
helped such people to move up a little in the v/orld, and thus 
it v/as chosto hy many^ prticularly gifted sons of peasants, 
manual laho'iirers, and small tradespeople, v/ho had no chance 
• or mean^ of getting to a gymnasium in the "tov/n. By agreeing 
to undergo a period of prof ^^ssipjial training vhej were able to 
acquire a modicum of further education in earnest institutions 
cabled training colleges or seminars or normal schools; 
v/hereas the teachers for the grammar schools or lycees v;ere 
dravm from student^s of all kinds attending universities v/fco 
v/ere sometimes offered a certain amoiint of teacher training, 
either in the university itself or in a separate seminpro 
The political philosophy v/hich Jay at^he hack of thi^ dual 
system v/as all hut explicit: ( 

"StatV direction of the education of Ihe masses 
helped\to safeguard the interests -of the propertied 
classes. Hence it v/as acceptable to public opiniono 
Middle class education v/as another matter. Here 
State intervention could lead to tyrannyo The 
Ta\inton Commissioners accordingly q^ejected the idea 
of training teachers for schools for the middle 
classes in government institutionSo *The great 
objection to the establishment of a training school 
for masters in the endov/ed schools', they v/rote 
^1867-8), 'is that it would almost inevitably give 
the government an \indue control over all the 
superior education of the co\intryo ' " (15) 

^ ' The basic philosophy and pattern v/hereby secondary 
teachers v/ere educated ^nd elementary teachers v/ere trained 
persisted well into the twentieth centuryo The very slow 
grov/th of \iniversities meant that the majority of the bright- 
est boys and girls either could not obtain a place at the 
university at all and had to be content v/ith a place at a 
training college; or, having succeeded in getting a university 
education, they could not hope to obtain a teaching post at 
the \iniversity and so had to be content v/ith teaching at the 
grammar school, or a few of them at independent (or, in 
England, "Public") schools o Between the wars, grammar and 
independent schools were often able, for these reasons, to 
recruit outstanding staffs and many of them acquired very 
considerable intellectual prestige as a resulto These 
teachers were frequently \intrained: indeed, they were thought, 
like the staff of \iniversities ,< to be too well educated to 
need training. They dispensed ^e ^higher learning to the 
6lite among school children, and\at this eminent and exacting 
level they often did very wello And at least they were as 
bright, or nearly as bright, as the brightest of their pupilSo 
Their prestige was high, and deservedly so, which had to 
compensate for the fact that their pay remained little better 
than a parson's or curb's and probably a little below a 
policeman's or detective 'So 
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The elementc^ry or primary cchool teacher, hy contrast, 
v/as certiiinly less bright than her brightest pupils (thougli 
not of course for sexual" re'asons) ; and though fairly 
thoroughly trained, she v;as not particulitfly v/ell/ educatedo 
Yet that seemed- appropriate enough, for the job, at her level 
of performance, did not obviously caj.] f oi^ a higher . educationo 
ghe v/as there to give the children a grounding iii the main 
branches of Imov/ledge, and this tended to be best done by a 
good deal of rote learningo V/hat ahe purveyed, , to a great 
extent, was disciplined instruction,, and society accorded her 
a correspondingly m'odest prestig^e* §ind of course ' f despicable 
v;ageo But there was, socially spe'aking, a large compensation, 
which v/as that teaching provided the working-class and ^' 
petit-bourgeois girl and boy v;ith a toe-hold in middle-class 
society: ^it v/as their chief ^tr6e to a profession, though in 
theytwentioG and 'thirties' it v/as,s.till a fairly-lowly 
profession, as countless novels and biographies, testify: 

'Ijbince the primary schools are lairgely staffed, by 
cWtificated teachers from the colleges the 
inevitable result has been to depress their status 
piDmpared with secondary schools^ The existence *of 
second-rclass members of the profession and their 
concentration in certaip types of school have the 
effect of crea ting second-class status for those 
schoolSp ' The elementary schools are, in effect, 
^ctill v/ith us though they were never intended to be^ 
The consequence of ^keeping in existence institutions 
v/hich were designegKto supply the elementary scliools 
when those schools no longer exist has damag;Lng 
effects on the school system, on the \anity of the 
teaching profession and on the identity of the 
institutions themselves □ The restructuring of the 
arrangements for the education and training of 
teachers is twenty-seven years behind the re- 
structuring bf the education service as a wholeo 
This failure to adjust one system to the needs oT 
the other is at the rdot of much of the existing 
tension and confusion of rolOo" (1^) 

2, Teachers ' Colleges 

"Teacher education institutions, in general, stiir^ 
suffer to some degree from the stigma attached to 
their humble origins and, in many 'instances, their 
status is still incccureo" (15) ^ 

The colleg^cG or normr.! fichools were^ indeed of humble originp 
They existed to train elementary teacht-rs, and elementary 
teachers v;^re expected to give a meagre amount of simj)le 
instruction and, in some countries, quite a large amount of 
religious strengthening to the children of the poorer 
classeSo Liohel' Elvin, the recent Director of the .London 
Institute of Educotlon, has noted* 
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"•oothrco leading ideas that inforacd the vork of 
these nineteenth-century training ^colleges, three > 
ideas that persisted in largo loecsure past the turn 
of the century and up, tp the First V/orld Wap in 191-"+o 
The first was that -the education of the teachers 
/ themselves needed only to hove ^one a little 

furthef than the level at which they would he 
required to teacho The sccond'^v/as that 'character' 
was more important than academic attainment. The 
third was that these teachers were expected to he 
firm upholders of the existing social orderoj' (16) 

Elvin goes on to say that; the teacher's task was 
"to drill the fornig. H,e needed only to he drilled himself as 
to how to drill them"o In agreeing to enter the training 
college and acquire these skills, the student was often obtain- 
ing a modicum of further Es'econdary education hy thq only route 
open to himo The English colleges saw to it through their 
recruitment and curricular policies that only modest students 
were admitted and that they should he ^worked hard (at York, 
f or"" instance , "the day's programme hegan at 5o50 aomo in the 
summer and 60OO a. mo in v/inter, and continued until 
9c,3Q pomo'* (17), studying a variety of v;hat then seemed 
improving subjects, such as scriptxxral knowledge, evidence of 
Christianity, church history, English grammar and literature, 
liistory, handv/riting , arithmetic, Euclid, algebraic linear 
dravjing, geography, philosophy, and vocal music, to quote the 
syllabus of the Chester Diocesan College in 1839 (18); plus, 
of course, large quantities op teaching practice o Shortly 
afterwards the Education Department made a n\imber of subjects 
compulsory - religious knowledge, arithmetic ^ grammar and 
English language, school management, reading, spelling and 
penmanship; sfailure in one of • these subjects v/as "held to be^ 
sufficient td\deprive the candidate of all claim to a place in 
the class listy hov/ever superior his other papers may be", on 
the grounds, that "proficiency in a few subjects is valued 
more highly thah mediocrity in manyo" (19) 

The essential point could still be made by Morant in 
his preface to the 1904 Regulations already quoted, where he 
laid it dov/n that 

"Colleges must provide "^a wide and liberal course of 
study for op«students v;hose general education has not 
been carried far enougho No/ colleges should aim at 
obtaining academic distinction for its students 'if 
this involvtib either tlie overstraining of the pov/ers 
of the student, or the neglect of any part of his 
professional trainingo" (20) 

There are tv;o aspects to this statement: a patronising 
conviction that college students were creatures of limited 
academic abili^ty, and at the same time an avuncular concern ^ 
(in a typically English fashion) with their well-being - 
pupil teachers, as well bo passing their annual exarnination , 
"had to produce evidence to sho\^ that their behoviour was 
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beyon<J reproacho " (21) Nothing c>en3lT^5fe^cribe more neatly 
the charc^cter of the ipajority oi/ these institutions, above 
all in Britc^in, where ^'n well^;feTained Gchoolmaster /cculdj 
be manuf octured for about £9(ro(22) They were rather liFe 



convent)^ : 
religious 
providing 
training , 



small/ often ratheiX isolated, inspired by a 
sense of improvement ^^nd dedication, worthily 
concurrent courses-r^of modest education and teacher 
l^rgrly staffed, eventually, by spinsters for a 



predotiiinantly female population, and concent^rating ^f couiffie 
on the preparation of elementary teachers and only -eifementary 
teachers: 

/ 

"Under the 
>hed 



guise of fiction, School: 



Scheie 



published in^lSS?? givuB c somevyhat co. 
account of life at a training college 



-ourful 
The c^lege 



described possessed th.: ninimum of furniture o 
'There was/not a picture or an ornament in any ro^ni; 
the asceticism of a workhcuae was blended with the 

and ugliness of a gaoloo. No man could have 
privacy 



of 



solidity 
a mps^nt 

frren, f oetrd 
'notched desks, 
could be 
enf orc/;d 



until he was in bedo The 



rooms, with their greasy forms and 
were the only place vihere a letter 

, silence was 



written o o o At dinner 
o c and the food pas 



ed down in rough 



pla-^e/ulSo o o Manners were forgotten, and the 
greediest men grabbed at the vegetables with vulture- 

eagerness' a After dinner the students went up 
carpotless staircar3es to their dormitorieSo *Long 
lines olT cells stretched like rows of horse-boxes 
from right to left ooo The ir;en were separated from 
ea(?h other only by j low p'irtition, so that privacy 
was practically unlaiov;na No candles were allowed 



so that those 
grope their vii 



furthest 
iy to b(.d. 



iway from the gas had to 



"The rirabness v/hich permeated the students ' surround- 
ings embi*act.d their professional training as wello 
Annesley, th^ chief character in gchools and Scholars , 
*was shocked i^o find that he was expecte^ to learn 
his country's history from a tiny fivepenny book, 
which cont*ainod strings of dates and namCs arranged 
in horrifying sequ»ncu, which he was expected to 
learn by heart o ' 'V^U't defends- are made on the 
memory,' the Cor:rDissi . n' rt' stated, 'little is done 
for the improvement of the Judgement o op'" (23) ^ 

In France and Goimi^uy the normal schools or seminars 
v/ould have differed from the Rnplish colleges in three 
respects: they were not, or not :-^lv;'ys religious foundations; 
they provided a somewhat more intellt vjtual or at least more 
astringent diet, often, as in'Denniark, controlled by state 
exaicira tions ; and they concerned theKrelves less with the 
moral welfare of their students o 
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The history of tcacherG colleges in the tv/enticth 
centur;^? up tj.ll the Second .World VJar, is a patchy oneo The 
simplest generalisption is to say. that they follov/ed one or 
tv/o steps a/ter the reorganisation of the school struct\ire. 
As the nuirfBer .of* years of schooling was lengthened, the 
secondary ocijool v;as transformed into a stage of schopling 
•for all and not* only for a select minority; and in England^, 
as on the Continent, it was lodged firmly within the 'state 
structure o Gradually thife teachers* colleges gaine,<3l a student 
body ^vhich had already acquired secondary education7 rather 
than having to provide an alternative form of secondary 
education under the guise of vocational trainingo And this 
meant th^t the colleges themeelves became part of the 
Btructxrre of further, though not yet higher, educQtioHo In 
spite of this the years jpetween the two world warG were, after 
an initial burst of enthusiasm for reform, a period of 
comparative stagnationo In Denmark, a zest for improvement 
resulted, in 1950, in a law extending the period of training 
to four years tind expanding the curriculum ^a foreign 
language became obligatory;o But before these .measures could 
be implemented, there was a need for considerable amprovement 
in college plant and equipment; and the proposed -measures for 
concentrating teacher training in fev/er but larger and bettor 
equipped colleges neVer came' to anythingo By 1937 the train- 
ing college regulati&ns as a whole were vobsoletc and the 
system in obvious need of overhaul, an overhaul v/hich did not 
come, hoviever, for at least twenty^ year^o In England, during 
these intor-war years, the number of cotJeges remained 
virtually imchangtd and the number of students actually fell, 
ilargely because one of the Labo\ir Government's responses to 
^i:he economic depression in the early * thirties was to decide 
not to raisa the school leaving agCo Indeed, the 'thirties 
VWB a decadS when, apart from the indoctrinating fervour of. 
the totali-t^rian regimes, not much seemed to be expected o^' 
schooling y^cupt the more scientific separation of sheep :^^om 
goats, cjnd^heir education accordingly, and when correspond- 
ingly little national resources were invested in this sector 
of tht national economyc " ' 

The advent of the Setond World War found the teaching 
profession ill at ease -bout its role and prestige and the ^ 
colleges and normal schools in a st^-te of impatience^ H< ving 
moved into the area of further education, they were mainly 
conscious that they la(i*ed the flection and calibre of 
institutions of higher /education , to which many of their 
students incre.. singly aspiredo ' They tended to be comparative- 
ly small and ofien isolated, "both intellectually and^ 
geographic^llyo TheiJ? staff, as a result, tended to a 
parochialism and tho/disciplines they taught soon lacked 
energy - in Englan^ one came to speak of "Training College 
English, or math^^as subjects having all too little 
reseuiMance to,,^glish literature or mathematics as they 
might be taj;g^ in a universityc Since the duration of the 
course ^JS^soften short, perhaps only two years, the syllalius 
v/as inevitably restricted to a predominant vocationalism , 
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end this at a time v/hdn a limited psychology v/as about as 
much social science as v/as g-enerally to be found at the 
disposal of. the "fetSffo Moreover, the relations between 

■.theory- and practice, and thus betvjeen college and school, 
v/ere -limited and seldom intimate o As for research in educa- 
tion, it yjiis mainly concentrated in the somewhat sophisticated 
(and falibible) area of intelligence testing, ar^d certainly 
did not figure as an activity appropriate ^ to ttre^co^lege 
staffSo And- finally, the. colleges w&re ^nfeaqtJbchnicG : they 
recruited studL^nts for a single prof essionQ and most often for 
B single sector of a single professiono Thft moderately 

• bright, earnest products of state schools, they entered these 
modest, earnest, spinsterish training establishments for a 
brief introduction to the skills of ' teaching , and within no 
'time were back ±r\ the lower echelons of the s-^te educational 
system o The privilege^ posts were, on the v/haLe, reserved 
for university graduates who had been encumbered with little 
*or often no training. Well tnight it be remarked, as it often 
v/as, that teachers are born, not madCo At any rate, the 
resources for making them were, before the war, conspicuously 
inadequate o 
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CIIAJ -^'.mI II 

The Emancipation of reac^er Training 

1 , The aftermath of the Second Wofld V/ar 

If the war trajisf ormed the structure and assuiirption;j of * 
social life in Europe and beyond, it v/as a titensf ornation that 
v/as to have a dramatic consequencf for education. V/hether in 
the victorious or defeated countries, educajtion took on, or 
perhaps more accurately ivas saddled with, vast responsibilities 
for social reconstruction, re-edUcation and individual rehabi- 
lit'dtion. And its scale becc^no correspondingl:/ large: 

"In budgetary terms /ediir:'ition7 ranks a close second i^ 
v;orld expenditure of public funds, coming Just after 
military budgets." (2^) 

The immediate educational need was for great numbers of 
teachers, not only to replenish the schools, but to keep pace 
v/ith the rising birth rate and the prospective rising school- 
leaving age - ,>in some developing countries they /€eachers7 
for^ the largest group of wage earners" (25). This was tEe 
P'*.riod of the emergency training schemes, many of them set up 
in one-year collegS^in which the standard, pace, and experi- 
mental quality of teacher training was transformed. The needs 
and perceptions of the time reguired^^ a new kind of teacher, an:' 
the many mature recruits from the armed forces did a great dcMl 
to meet these needs: they brought into the profession an alto- 
gf»ther tougher and more soeially-orientcd view of the job. It 
v/as in this atmosphere that there emerged, In a number o^f 
countries, the comprehensive school, most often organised on a 
fairly ma^ssiv^r scale ajid including children of a v/ide range of 
intelligence. The comprehensive schools posed large organisa- 
tional and pedagogic problems, and they brought togethr-r catego- 
ries of teachers who previously would seldom have me^t. Together 
they had to learn from scratch how to teach in comprehensive 
scr.oOls, and this madf^ it hard to justify .any longer*the 
"theory" that some of tliem needed training cUid others did not. 
It hocaTne\abundanbly clear that they all needed the kind of 
training which is part of a higher e'ducatl£)n. But the intro- 
duction of the comprehensive id(;:f did not, of itself, aff^'ct 
the major division in the proft^nion, the division between 
secondary and primary teachers. In many countries this gulf 
remains as wide as evrr: prin.ary teachers are predominantly 
f -malf', Irns educated, less l^ii-hly rf.'frarded, and of course 
aDprf.cial'ly l^ss v;ell (or m(ir<. poorly) paid. Even in England, 
v/h.-rr; the transformation of th* / prinary school into (ideally) 
a ce^itre of exploration and enjoyment, of movc^ment and talk, has 
b^^' most st^riking, it- is still unusual to find graduates ^goi nr 
irjlo primary teaching: * and only a few universities run PGCE^ 
"S^urses (that is post-graduate courses for the Certificate^ in 
Education) for primar^/ teachers. Primary teach^.^rs continue, 
almost universally, to be trcained in normal schools or collr.'g^"r> 
of due at ion. 
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The Second World V/ar, iinlikr thr first / led to an educa- 
tian-centrod. ago.^ And thr- change in the ^circumstances af taachui's 
amounting in places to transformation, -^carried with it new »^x- 
pectations that defined themselves, before long, as clalmts on 
society ^nd on the educational system itself; Put quite simply, 
they are t;he claims of emergent profession - though to speak 



of them as claims 
all formulated 
association: 



is not, of course, to suggest that 
as a programme of explicit demands by 



they v/ere 
the teachers* 



a) the claim to be grantr d an appropriate 'period .of teacher 
education in place of an inadequate period of teacher 
training; ' 

b) the claim for an all, graduate profession; 

c) the claim thr*t 'teache-rs ' colleges should be considcr^-d 
to be part of the sector of higher education ; ^ 

d) the claim that teacher education must include the educa- 
tion of the individual as well as the preparation of the 
prof essi onal ; " ^ ^ 

e) the claim that prof (.^ssional education must be inforaed Vy 
r esearch and exii^iment , and that it must embody an intl^ 

late relationship between academic s t u dy , e d \ j c a t i o n a 1 
tneory and teachinp; practice ; 




f) the claim for appropriate^ i*esources of money, buildings, 
rind equipment . 



Together these si?: claims led inescapably to one 
far-reaching claim. 



furthf?r and 



the claim that a n^w r cy^^ nt>ionship had to be fashioned 
between the collep:os/"or^rmal schools and the univefsi- 



;ies , 



This claim, v/hich hW-xfome to dominate* the plamiing of 
jfiigher education in Western Europe sinc(^ the v;ar, may appear to - 
be a matter of organisation-engineering. But in fact it raises 
fundamental questions about the\concepts and processes of teacher 
education, and about the academic resources and the intellectual 
vitality of the teachers of teachers. This chapter, on thte eman- 
cipation of teacher training, will examine the changed role of 
the t'eacher in the light of i;hat society expects of him lind of 
the resources of understanding and skill that are now available 
•^p him; .and it will also discuss the implications of the teacher^ 
claim to professional reco^';nition. And secondly, this chapter 
v/ill ask what developments in the, education and training of 
teachers ar^ implied by these changes of expectation and status. 
Then the following chapter will attempt to document and analysr^ 
the ways in which these Que stions have been answered or ignored 
in t^he reconstt^uction of higher education in Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark and England and -Wales. 
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'"'2. The chanKinpi; task of the" teacher and the prof ossio nalisation 
of teaching 

The concept of , a profession is not a precise one, but it 
is clearly bound up with questions of social expectation and 
recognition, of levels of performance, and of specialisation and 
certification. Jobs may become intrinsically more complex and . 
sophisticated, or even where tne technical character- of a given 
Oob may not have changed much, society may come to expeotmore 
of itvpand in cither case, the level of training and qualifica- 
tion tend to rise; 



«■ Teaching has, since the war, enjoyed the benefits (and 
suff.ered the strains) of all these pressures. Society need of 
education today' has ^begT^-tfJcamined most comprehensively in the _ 
recent Ul^ESCO Faure Report, Learning to be : 

"Education... has two dimensions. It has to prepare for 
changes, show people how to accept them benefit from 
them, create a dynamic, non-conf ormis L , non-conservative 
frame uf mind. Concurrently, it has to play the part Of an 
- antidote to the. many distortions within man and society. 
For democratic education must be able to provide a remedy 
to frustration, to the dopersonalizati&n. and anonymity m 
• the modern world and, through lifelong education^ reduce 
insecurity and enhance professional mobility. {2b) 

These words might have been written by a "progressive" educa- 
tionist-in the thirties, but they could not have been drafted by 
a group of seven educationists of different nationalities cn 
behalf of an international agoncy until the last few years, ihis 
is a Vfxy'' different idea of education from that which describes 
it in terms of socialisation or simply of self-realisation, it 
sees the process of education as being critical of contemporary 
societv, if nd* actively hpstile towards it, and the teacher as 
being somcthini^ ui a 'mixture of lay therapist and futurologist . 
"In the last: resort", the Faure Commission says-, uttering a 
cautiously incongruous' phrase, "in the last resort education has 
to prepare mankind to- adapt to change", and the first df mamcmd 
will have to be the teachers themselves. 

The -changing role of the teacher has been the subject of 
countless conferences, studies, discussions in countless countricr 
during the past twenty-five years, and it is not possible to 
summarise them here. But what consensus, if any seems to, be 
omopn-ing? One attempt at an answer was produced in 19/1 by the 
Executive of the National Union of Teachers (NUT) in England -and 
Wales as part of a policy statement entitled The Reform of . 
Teacher Educ ation. It offered tv/o diagrams of the Id'entity ol 
•the Teacher^Tast- niKl Kuinve, wliloh included the following 
t erms : 
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PASCT 



FUTURE 



"I the teacher an" 



a) inclined to feel inferior te- 
and thus resentful of educa- 
tional hierarchy, i.e./ heads, 
local authority officers, 
inspectors, lecturers. 

b) totally responsible for the 
progress of my class in my 

* subject. 



c) a givoi:^ of information, ex- 
planation and stimulus to a 
class; a critic of skills 
and Judgement individually; 
a controller of a group. 



d) an enforcer of the traditio- 
nal customs and ethic of the 
school despite their leek of 
relevance to society and to 
learning. 

e) isolated from and independent 
of my professional colleagues. 



f) in some waj" not a member of 
the sOTie society as the 
chi1r1(^en and parents, 
not conc^^fried with! the parents 
or the home background. 

p) entitled automatically to 
respect because I am a 
teacher . 

h) by my example and teaching, 
responsible for engendering 
a mainly middle class mora- 
lity. 



a colleague of the hierarchy, 
whose advice can be considered 
seriously . 



a member of a team cTf profes- 
sionals shalring expertise and 
responsibility; responsible as 
one of a team for the indivi- 
dual child in„my groups. 

a guide to individual's pathc 
through varying learning mate- 
rials; a critic of skills and 
Judgement;- an expositor to 
individuals or small gror^ps; 
a leader of seminars. 

a member of a school societ^,^ 
whose customs and ethic derivw 
from society generally and from 
the functions of the school <"s 
a place for learning. 

concerned to make education a 
partnership with parents whom 
I can communicate with as 
fellow beings . 

a member of the same society 
as the children and parents. 



entitled to respect (or lack 
of it) for what I am as a 
human being. 

by my example in trying to 
establish a personal ethic and 
admittedly sometimes failing - 
and by understanding pf the 
home ethic, leaving children 
to develop their own personal 
ethic . 
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The NUT sumijied up this section of its proposals by insisting 
that : "The' challenges of teaching at present and .in, the future 
require that teachers should possess qualities of resourceful- 
ness and sensitivity to a much greater degree than was necessary, 
in the past; resourcefulness in planning and educating for a 
changing society, and sensitL'/ijtyto the needs and demands of tne 
developing child within that society." (27) 

Without being so certain as the NUT that these qualities 
, were needed any the less in the past, /the summary is very mucn 
^n keeping vath tti,e analysis undertalcen by the OECD in its own 
project on "The Changing Role of the Teache'r and its Implica- 
tions", also in 1971. The experts who, contributed papers ana 
met for discussions came from five countries** and they spo^e, 
for themselves of course but also for official and progressive 
opinion in -their countries, with a remarkable degree ol agrec- 
tnent. The Rapporteur, Mr. Shipman, summed up their discussion oy 
saying that there is likely to be "a shift in emphasis from teach- 
ing as the transmission of knowledge to teaching as tl^e organi- 
sation of knowledge", and to the teacher as "the ^anafeer of tne 
means to acqjdire knowledge" - this formulation is infinitely more 
satisfactory; partly because it is far more complex, than^tne 
naive antithesis which one still meets quite frequently |even m 
OECD papers) to the effect that the teacher's ^fsk is not tne 
transmission- of knowledge but the development of the child. How , 
ever, this move towards the encouragement of self-direcr^Q 
methods vail need to be "carefully monitored, especially in tne 
case of children coming from culturally deprived ^backgrounds . 
?n this developing sitSation, the role of theiteacher 
to change considerably. The whole learning si-ftuation, ^^cluding 
assessment and working relations between ^^^f ^^^/^^^^^^iJ^ies . 
will be far more attentive to individual needs J^jf ^^s- 
The teacher's technical skills will have to be based on a mas 
tery of the sources and methods of knowledge" ^J, ?f ^°^?k 
of learning; and they will have to include ^^^^^^f ^^ocS- 

closely with parents and social workers so as ^° J^^^^i^Vf 
ages' to learning and tf) stimulate ^o^^^a^^^^^/^^iJ^^^Les of 
digree of change will depend on a change ^V?!r>H^ni of the 
teachers themselves: towards a greater o^.chool , 

process of child development and the relations ^^^^^f 
home and community, and (which is perhaps ^^^^^°f\^^^^^^ the 
change of all for traditionally trained teachers) ^^^J^J^^^^^. 
concept of team planning and collaboration m ^^J^ ^^^^^^^fhority 
ces9 and away, in large measure, from the ^^^^^^^^.f ^^^^es^^h^^ 
of the one-teacher classroom. Mr. Shipman went on to suggest: j^lih 

"It is when the mowe towards the co-operation between 
- teachers is combined with the new emphasis on the Pa^^^°^^ . 
played by the learner in his own development that the radical ^ 

* The Tea cher and Educational C h ange : A New Role. General Report . 
YoTTl, OKCD, Paris, i97A» 

** Belgium, Frande, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. " 
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changes in the teachin^i role become fully apparent. ' 
Indeed the terra 'teacher' becomes misleading, for the 
teaching that remains is primarily concerned with equipping 
the chila v/ith the skills necessary fpr self -directed 
learning to occur. But even this is supplemented by activ- 
ity designed to motivate, remove obstacles to learning and 
ensure that individuals have acquired the ba^ic loiov/ledge 
necessary for furthqr work. V/ith oldeV children the 
management of learning resources, individual scheduling 
and counselling may take priority. But at each stage of 
the educational process a high level of skill is required 
and a new title such as 'educator' may be more appropriate 
than the term 'teacher'." (28) 

Thus the actual classroom Job, has become, or is now at 
j-a-st perceived to he, infinitely more complex and it draws on 
an inl'initoly wider ra/ige of knowledge and abilities than before. 
i--imultaneously, the tehcher is expected to understanc! far more 
about the interplay between school and community, between 
loarning and social and home background, and also far more 
about thcf school, as a social institution. It is true, at the 
same time, that people's disappointments about schooling are- 
correspondinjly large, so that teachers quickly become the 
wnipping boys of society, either for their inof f ectuality or 
tov their complicity in the face of a corrupt or at least 
diseased social order. But either way, the evidence undoubtedly 
justifies- the Faure Commission's conviction that "interest in 
education has never been greater. Among parties, generations 
and groups, it has become the subject of controversy whioh 
often takes on the dimensions of political or id'calo-gic*ei bat- 
tles-. j.;ducation haa become one of the favourite themes of 
ompirical or scientific social ci-iticism." (29) 

V/ith the unmistakable arrival of education and schooling 
r.t the centre of the social scene has come tho acknowledged 
arrival of the teacher as professional, in some countries as 
a member of the "helping" prffessions. Onp index of this 
arrival is the transformation in the salary scales of teachers 
since the war, v/hich in countries like Sweden, Denmark and 
Germany have enabled teachers to live (if they wish) like 
comfortable bourgeois, and even in England to live somev/hat 
above the breadline. A second index is the increased flow of 
graduates into the pl^ofession. And the third index, of 
particular relevance here, is that the academic standard and 
prestige of teacher training have been significantly raised 
dnd the teacher training colleges and ndrmal schools have been 
all but fully accepted as institutions not merely of post-- 
secondary but of higher education. The form th,-± this acceptance 
ta..es in four L\iropean countries will be studied in the next 
chapter. 
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The t(^ncaor, iiov/cvor, is only one of tho proi ossionals 
ox GClUcation, end tlio hiorcrchy of the ouucc/tion profession, 
which has seen to it that the infant class teacher is at thi3 
bottom 01 the heap, is -presumably something li^ee this: 

iiinistry ox IJclucation Bureaucrats 
lL(.ctoi^^/Vice -Chancellors of Universities- 
Loccl/hegional ^Jducation Bureaucrata 
Principals of Colle:^os, Polytechnics 
Inspectors jjducation 

Proxessors (ox subjects other than l;ducati6n) 
i?roxessors ox ^^iducation/Peda^jo^y 
Horicis ox eli-bp Secondary rxid i^-'ivate L^chools 
i'*aculcy of Universities 



Heads 


of 


other Secondary 


Schools ' 


Staff 


of 


Colleges and Polytechnics 


Heads 




Primary Schools 




ntaif 


of 


elite Secondary 


Schools 


r;taf f 


of 


otlier Secondary 


Schools 


Heads 


of 


Infant Schools 




otaxx' 


oi 


'.'^uiery L^chools 




I'jtalx 


of 


Inxciit Schools . 





'fiiQ national vai'irtions on this list could L.al:e a quite 
i:i;jtructivo oarloui" po\/er- ^,aue, and no doubt uany more than 
17 i^n^G couid be devised xor the ladder. The ^aiue would 
involve a uuiibar ox traditional and hitherto nnr Itcrable rules 
about tho v/ay, the dos^Lance and tae speed with which pieces 
w^:]; jiii.p up the ladder, incluain^, ox course, the i^le that 
ti'iey do not .lOve do\riwardG. But while pieces co letiaes jUrap 
up\r:.rd5, oraoi's and aavice are constantly iiiovino do\rnv/aras, 
anci here the national variations are very ^reat as to the ^ 
proportions oX ordei- and advice which any xunctionary can hand 
I. own to any other. 

This is not an unduly ironic portrait of the educational 
pa\.er structure, ana it is particularly relevant in a dis - 
cussion oL the teacher's role and^ innovation. i«'or this l^ind ol 
...dCxXM'oh/ is not only inimical to uiany forjuS of innovation - 
t.^r.t io obvious ouou^n. it ic obstinactive in ways v/ldch iiiay 
only iocently nave becoue appai'ent. Thus t.^ei'e is reason to 
believe taat the ic:;istance o^ teachers to in^iovation can be 
more cxoctively overcOiue by tixeir collea^ies tlian by their 
supo:.*vxsoi'S , aiid yet it is still quite rare ^-or clacsroou 
teachers to be diix-ctly ixivolved in the plaiiiilii^ of imiovation 
and i'elori.i. Or, to ta::o a very different" e:xIi:pTe, a power 
stinjicture of tliis .'uind,^ hov/ever liberally it functions, is bound 
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to en^,eadei" authoritarian assuniptions dfid 
contradict the teahcer's changing role^* 
\/ho e:q)erimented xor a year v/ith a 10th 



relationships v/hich 
An Aijaarican teacher 
rade "open" L*nglish 



class in a Nev/ jjn^land hii^h school noted that "one of the most 
uti^iking changes Is that the direction of the flow of coiHiaand 
I'.roia levels ox authority dov/n to the st\ident is reversed. 
-Litudent requests led thiuugli the teacher to demands upon the 
aduinistration, a change v/hich discoiiibobulates the establishec 
systeiu" (30) aiid, of course, vice versa. Hierarchies breed 



nierarchios, and so uoos education and so do educationists, 
all too easily a/id coxupulsively . Ifliereas the e. lancipation oi 
tno teacher as innovator depgnds on a sense Ox i.'iutuaiity , on 
open relationships cjiu group collaboration, and he v/ill not 
practise^ in the school what the systerj does not pi^actise v/ith 
hiui. iioroovorp the euancipation of the syste:.) does* not consi.^)t 
oi stoiidin;; the ladder on its head and ^raising the pupil Lo the 
iraportance over 



,ree of 



a new discc^ibobulation. The 
tciapted to make is for tlie 
child v/hile he is still lear: 




n§rs, 



for the 



.t is to create 



ception one might be 
teacher, v/ho encounters the 
and growing and discoverihg 



by leaps and bounds and v/ho can probably do more than all the 
rest of the hierarchy put together to transform the child ^s 
v/orld and mould his future. 



This analysis is not, however, to question the 'need for 
the diversification of the system, quite the opposite. Just as 
tlie enoruious complexity of the system requires a great range oi 
talent and eiqpertise, so the l^^nd of task v/hich the teacher--inno- 
vator is asked to^indortake noises it very "doubtful^ whether all 
the nev/ qualities requir^ri of the teacher can bo fovuid in one 
and thu £>ciue person," (31) and also, be it added, all the nev/ 
functions. A long list of these functions v/ithin the school 
can be assembled irom any paper or .conference on innovation and 
the teaCiier: % I 

" there is the teacher as'^i^romp leader, v/ork organiser, 
e.w-pert and propagandist (^32; , 

or tha teacher as parent, couksellor, policeman, and 
^psychiatrist (33); (| 

- or -che teacher as e:rponent ^f l^^^sual, auditive or audio 
visual concretisation (34), iW\ 



or the teacner as creator, in^jjii?' 
j.ollovver (3:i). 



tor, innovator pioneer, 



or the teacner e-.s reseaixherp etc. etp. 

If these lists are not lanciful, it follows that 
either- tesichcrs v/ill hold on tonaciousli'^ to a strictly limited 
viev/ ox their job, in the interests of mere survival j or there 
\/ill need to be a differentiation of functions v/ithin the 
school cOi.imunity. The International Workshop organised in 19*^7 
•by the IiaX" Planck Institute on "The changin.^ role of teachers 
required by educational innovations" gave a good deal of 
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axtontion to this uiveraif ication of functions. Johnston (36) 
listed the specialists out of whom the staff of the school 
might be constituted: ^ 

- teachers 

• teacher-administrators 

• teacher-consultants ("academic and/or skill specialists") 

• teacher- counsellors 

- teacher-resource agents, e.g. librarians^ audio-visual 
ele=etronic specialists, programmers^ te:jct compilers 

•- clerical ancillaries 

- social ancillaries 

- custodian ancillaries. 

Truiiip insistca thc.t '^the identification of v/hat teachers must do, 
r;.nd what may be done by a variety of assistants, is a funda- 
mental ingredient in professionalising teaching". And Rodhe 
f.ovclopou the concept oi'.the teacher as member of different 
kinds of teams, v/orking through sets of "horizontal relation- 
ships": •/ 

"The doctor and nurse came first, /then other e::qperts, e.g. 
social v/orker, psychologist, librarian ^ AV- specialist ^ etc. 
The result oi change in these horizontal relationships is 
that the teacher is asked to v/ork in different kinds of 
teausj such as the teaching ■ team, that may be dcpr.rtmontcl, 
or cross-^departmental and consist ox heac'. of team, and tocun 
uembers (fully qualified teacher, teacher in training, 
instructional assistant, clerk), the departmental team, 
consisting of head of department, teacher members of 
depc.rtmont, specializing in various aspects of the 
department subject matter (librarian, Ay-^specialist, 
teclmician, clerk., ^^tc .) , the guidcnce team, consisting 
of principal, assistant principal, hOine room teacher, 
social \\rorkor, psycllolo^ist , or a combination of both in 
the person of guidamco counsellor ." (37) ^ 

Thus J v/hetne;i/one looks at the ramiiications ox tne 
education system at^argo, or at the increasing comple::ity of 
the individual teacher *s role^, one sees the need today, not for 
hierarchies or for "chains of cormaand", but for a network of 
reciprocal functions. Both the largest and the smallest-scale 
planiiingp for instance ^ of the shape of higher education or of 
a Ger^uence of lessons, implies e^ctensive team- work: in the 
ei.s^ Oj. the lesson, this means discussion with colleagues and 
pupils • And obviovisly enough, tcam-worl: is only possible ^if 
the tec.ms have been designed and brought into being and if 
their members believe in the process of pai'ticipatory democracy 
and its methods of work. This is not the place to examine the 
concept of participatory planning in education, but the spirit 
of such participation was well conveyed by one of the con-- 
tributors to last yearns OUCD meeting of Country Representatives 
and I^xperts on this theme - all the accompanying papers are 
very much v/orth consulting: 
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"ThG process ox participation ,it3 closely comiected with the 
creation of a new type ol aocentralizatioii and centralization 

based not so uuch on the doi.iinance o£ hiorarch'ical groups '-^^^ 
but more on the integration ox interests, and autonomy ox all 
inonborc, of, the system r v/hich also contributos to a, 
Croat ivvj initiative and hLinianisation of luana^ument, Increasea 
autonomy requires transition froui the traaitiolial management 
by tasks to laana^icment by objectives, " (3G) 

This contributor, Dozidar Pasarifc of Yugoslavia, Owpressed very 
cogently the de^sree to which this concept must pormoatc the 
education system as a whole today and all its processes and 
relationships, 

3, Tpv/ard s_ th e hi^:;;her educa tion of te achers 

As has been argued in the last section, the tasi:, the 
profile of the ter.cher has been all but transformed in the past 
generation. Indeed,, the metaphor is a limitin-^ orte,' for v/hat 
is apparent is a chan^^e not only in the concept of teacher and 
teaching, but a ^reat enlargement of the role of the school and 
of education in the popular mind. There is virtually no 
individual and social ill v/hich the school and teacher are not 
e::pected)tp tackle and put right, and the roll--call of ills 
has become steadily louder and longer. How far has this 
influenced the teacher morale and image ox himself? There 
must still be great numbers of teachers at all levels v/ho 
conform to yesterday's stereot^rpes Russian educationists 
aro said to plan on the assumption that there are two bad or 
indifferent teacners for every :30od one. How fai', for instance, 
nas the social prestige of teachers, - measui-ed either 'by their 
ovfxi estimate of hov society ranii.s them as a profession or by 
tiie estimates of cross-sections oi members of the coiamunity, 
changed in the past 20 years? A study made in 1956 which 
compared ranking studies from the U.S./.., Germany, Great 
Britain, Japan, New Zealand, and the U.3.S.E., found that "the 
position of teacher was v(irtually standard across the six 
•nations, ranking slightly ^belov/ such occupations as certified 
public accountant and army officer, slightly above farm ownerf? 
and operators, and well above skilled craftsmen." ^ And a very 
comprehensive study in which a representative sample of the 
entire adult population in the U.S.A. was asked to rate 9^ 
occupations, emerged in 1953 with the public school teacher 55 
placf^s below the U.S. Supreme Court Justice at the top of the " 
scale (though 55 places above the shoe shiner^at the bott^op) : 
the teacher was just below the economist and building contractor 
(in the U.K. the former is probably highly prestigious and the 
latter is certainly not), and just above the railroad engineer 
and the county agpj cnl tural agent. (59) Where the distinction 
is made in such studies as these, there is an appreciable 
differerace of rnnking between different jfz;rades of teacher, 
notably belv/ef*n high H<'\]tool , Sfv^v^ijdni-y , elf^mentavy, though 

it is probable that this gap closing. 

It is not to contradict the acco\ints given earlier of 
the teacher's changing role to say that a great many teachers 
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do not seem to be av/are of v/hat is in store for them and that 
they would very probably dissent if they did. Significantly, 
even where teachers are already engaged in innovatory eitua-- 
tions, as at the Yerres Centre in France where the object v/as 
to "set up a nev; educational complete in an urban area as a 
stimulus to the life^ of /a oons'&antly changing/ community", 
even here there is reference to "the inertia of habit and the 
lack of 'assertiveaess which malce the teacher a prisoner of his 
conventional image^' . <i Even among the teachers "v/ho came to 
Yerres in order to break av/ay from the old routine and embark 
on a process of change", there would seem to have been "no 
success in evolving a Joint definition of this nev; role of the 
teacher in a new educational context", (40) For whatever may 
be said of educational consultants v/ho find themselves brought 
together by OEOD and UlTESCO, teachers as a profession have all 
the conservatism of professionals and probably rather more, 
because they inherit the conservatism of one of the most 
socially mobile groups in the community « having "arrived", 
they are desperately anxious to "hold on" to their newly 
acquired social status. Thus one of the other participants in 
the OECD project reported that: 

"Changes in teacher role occur gradually but teachers 
themselves seem to sense that their role has changed, 
A study made in v/hich 3,000 teachers v/ere sampled by 
the American College Testing Program of Towa City, 
lov/a, got the response that teachers are called upon 
"to be more of ^ parent, counselor, policeman, and 
psychiatrist than a teacher". This could be 
^ interpreted to say that teachers recognise that their 

^ role is changing and that they do not like and/or 

are not prepared for the direction in which the change 
is progressing. The change is probably not in 
agreement v/ith their view of the proper rqle of the 
' teacher," (41) 

And one of the participants put it a good deal more strongly: 
"It is widely recognised that tealbhers have overwhelmingly 
accepted their conservative and reproductive role as dominant. 
Thus recent research has highlighted the teacher *s diffuse, 
conformist and moralising qualities," (42) 

It is obvious, then, that the large changes described 
earlier will only come about if they are part of a national 
programme of educational development, * one of the main . elements 
of which would be a major development in the education and 
training of teachers. What, broadly speaking, might this 
amount to? The OECD studies already referred to considered 
this question at length and concluded that: 

"These changes in the education of the teacher 

will necessitate changes in the status and organisation 
of the colleges concerned. The traditional system 
for preparing teachers usually contains two channels, 
one through ujfc^versity, the other through colleges 
of education. These in turn usually lead into 
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academic secondary education on the one hand, and 
primary or lov/er levels of unselective secondary 
schools and the teaching in vocational and technical 
subjects on the' other. Little comment is necessary 
on this di'Vision, The differentiation has been an 
anomaly as comprehensive secondary schooling spreads • 
It acts ^3 a damper on the hopes and efforts Of the 
SfJeachers coming from the non^-university sector, 
while cushioning the teachers coming from university 
against the need -to ke&p abreast of the developments 
affecting their role as teachers, • . . 

The liaising of teacher education to higher 

education v/ill inevitably change the organisation of 
the training colleges. They v/ill hav'e to shed their 
restrictive practices. It v/ould be anomalous if open 
schools co-existed v/ith closed colleges. If active 
learning is to spread in schools, it must be practised 
in the colleges. Such a reform in the colleges 
^ * v/ould also facilitate co-operation v/ith schools in 
the preparation of student teachers, relate theory ^ 
mdbe closely to practice and help link teacher train- 
ing, both initial and in-servic6, to R & D 
activities". . . .(^5) j 

It would not be appropriate to ^o over this ground 
again. The particular conceirn of this study is to examine how 
far the very sizeable business of "producing" the "nev/" 
teacher and helping him to carry out his nev/ role is related 
to the v/ay in v/hich the teachers' colleges and universities 
are linlced organisationally and academically. For v/hat is 
happening, as the next chapter will demonstrate in some detail, 
is that n^ti>onal programmes of development in higher education 
are profoundly affecting the relationship betv/een colleges and 
universities, though in some instances they are being under- 
talcen for reasons, social and political reasons, that may 
have rather little to do v/ith the academic needs of the teach-^ 
ing profession. The two particular questions which nefed to-be 
considered here are: 

=-the viability, as an academic community, of the 
teachers ' college ; 

«and the integration of the prospective teacher's 
academic and professional studies. 

The establishment of teaching as a profession has 
carried with it the demand that teachers' colleges shall be 
firmly located in higher education and that teaching shall 
become a graduate ^profession. E}cactly what this means differs 
a good deal from country to country, for if the=..xoncept* of a 
profession is imprecise, so are the boundaries oxNq,^her 
education. But this much, at least, can be said: that hi^Uer 
education implied a disciplinary and conceptual approach to 
studies J inform ed by research^ and by intensive s tudy and 
reflection . In higher eSTucatTon, and notably of pourse in 
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universities, learning and teaching are imt/lieitly , and quite 
often explicitly, in touch with scholarshii) and with the 
shifting frontiers of knowledge. 

As the business of training "masters of method" is 
L by the ta^k of educating professionals, so the role 
joretically, the character of the normal schools and 
colleges have been transformed. But initially at 
^^«wu, -aese schools and colleges are mostly too small and 
they lack the intellectual resources to exist as aeXf- 
sufficient institutions of higher education In the full sense. 
And thus the question of their relations to universities has 
become a dominant one, for they are bound to depend, lor tneir 
-intellectual reinforcement, upon larger and more elaborately 
endowed institutions, which in most countries are universities. 
The full professionalisation of teachers cannot be adequately 
'defined in terms of salary structures and conditions ol " 
service, nor in terms of whether or not they ^lold degrees. 
. All of this is the necessary apparatus of professional status. 
But the essential core of the matter rests elsewhere: 
depends on the wavs in which the educati on of the teacher as 
a Profession al is in iik ediate -bouc h with ^^le intellectual 
life of high er e ducation . J f the professional is j;ae;maa^who 
applies the concepts underlying his resources of skill ana 
wisdom to the solution of new problems, then the J^f . . ^„ 
whose very task is to equip the generations who will be living 
amidst tomorrow's problems, must be a professional or ne 
becomes an obstruction. What has not always been P^^ceivea 
are the intellectual and academic implications of professional- 
ism, though it has at least been conceded, in the Pf?^^Senera- 
tioA or two, that it is in the area of higher education that 
these implications have to be studied and realised. 

The implications of size, especially in the case of an 
independent and often isolated institution li^^^^^teachers 
college, are clearly of the first importance but ,t/iey are not 
easy to "prove". Colleges are af all sizes. ^J^^^^^^J^f^^^^ » 
a number of them are well over 2,000; but in that country, as 
in the others, the majority of colleges are considerably 
smaller, ofteA as small as 500. The questions one would like 
to pursue in a more ^detailed study would relate to the teacn- 
ing patterns within individual colleges and to the size ol 
individual subject groupings, in particular the number of 
specialist staff within each subject. In a college oi 
,2-3,000, there might well be quite a viable group ol 
philosophers or mathematicians, for in|5tance, and no doubt a 
large number of psychologists. But how about ^^^f, ^^^Jl^se of 
500? The key question (to which it proved impossible to get 
meaningful answers by corroBpondence) is the meaning oi 
"a viable group", not simply for the purpose of ^^^^ 
necessary courses, but in order to maintain a self-sufficient 
academic nucleus of colleagues working in the same fieia. 

Only a close study of the work of eacfe of these 
colleges could reveal the full picture of the academic 
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^ limitations' imposed on them by their comparatively small size. 

"This may seem, of course, to beg the question hovj far they 
conceive themselves to be academic or onl^^ professional 
institutions. But if they are functioning within the sphere 
of higher education, the distinction is mainly one of 
orientation and emphasis; from either point of viev/ they v/ill 
need to be engaging in "a disciplinary and conceptual 
approach ^o studies, informed by research and by intensive 
study and reflection" (to quote the formulation offered 
earlier). Hov/ far can a small group of (2) historians, or 
(3) philosophers, or even (6) psychologists function at this 
level on their ov/n, if they are not Piagets or Bruners and if 
the amount of study and research for which they have time and 
resources and competence is necessarily restricted? It was / 
out of such small isolated pockets of training college teach- 
ing that there grev/ up, at least in England in the years 
before the v/ar, studies v/hich used to ^ unkindly described 
as "Training College English or Maths" or "Educational 
Philosophy or Psychology", studies which bore all too little 

jresemblance, as disciplines , to the subjects of the same name 
pursued in universities . 

The moral of this part of the story is clear enough. / 
If teachers' colleges are' to move fully into the area of higher 
education, they muct either be very considerably expanded - 
only some of the German colleges of about 2,000 are of a size 
to be independent and academically self-sufficient; or they 
must enter into relationship with some other institution(s) , 
with v/hich and through which they can augment their own 
^intellectual resources. la Lhe following chapter, this process 
is examined in four countries, and it remains to be seen how 
far the great mass of institutional planning to be found in 
these countries bears very relevantly upon this question of 
intellectual reoourceo. One has to enquire, at any rate, what 
federation or integration amounts to for the individual teacher 
in either institution? What impact will it have on his teach- 
ing of the discipline ha^^^B^sses? On his individual studies? ^ 
On his research? How will institutional links be trans- 
lated, or will they spOTitaneously translate themselves into 
academic collaboration, and what is this likely to mean? And 
what might^ be the forms of academic discourse and* dialogue 
between teachers working in different institutions? How about 
collaboration in the area of research? 

There is one major question which may or may not be 
illuminated by the case studies in the next chapter but which 
Diust be considered here, and that is the question ok the 
curriculum of study thought appropriate to the teaclaer in 
training and above all its relevance to his new role. In 
particular it is important to ask how far the two separate 
models, the consecutive and the integrated curriculum v/ill be 
fused in some fashion if the institutions are themselves fused, 
or whether one model will tend to oust the other, for better 
or worse. 
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The close link between the primary -or elementary 
school and. the normal school coupled v;ith the belief that the 
teacher need to know a little more than hre pupils, but for 
safety's sake not much more, meant that the prof essiodal train- 
ing of teachers continued for a long period to be based on a 
very simple curriculum, made up of some further acquisition of 
basic skills and an initial training in professional skills. 
The relationship between these tv/o elements of the? course v/as 
probably quite close in practice, in the sense that the 
pupil-as-teacher was simply required to take note of v/hat was 
happening to him as pupil and learn to do likev/ise. Out of 
these unpretentious beginnings grew the main features of the 
normal school and college course, that amalgam of personal 
education, curriculum subjects, pedagogic studies, and educa- 
tion in theory and practice. At the same time, the concept of 
the Whole Child, who has become the subject of the teacher's 
theoretical preoccupations, has led to the concept of the 
V/hole, Integrated Curriculum, and so long as the teacher was 
trained in a one-purpose institution of a small and intimate 
character, this philosophy could acquire the force of an almost 
religious conviction. 

Across the border, as it were, the training offered to 
the secondary and grammar school teacher has retained a good 
deal of its feudal character. The major part of the teacher's 
training was, and still is, held to consist of specialist 
studies in a narrow range of intellectual disciplines, possibly 
(but not often) topped off with a short course of educational 
studies, theoretical and applied. The latter, being in an 
academically underdeveloped state, were^ viewed with a good deal 
of superiority if not contempt by the academic establishment. 

It would be presumptious to offer comments at lar.ge on 
the range of subject-disciplines offered for study in uni- 
versities and on the v;ay they are taught. None the less, 
considered in relation to the academic needs of tomorrov/'s 
school teachers, it has to be said that they are not notably 
to the point. They tend towards an academicism, a concern to 
train the research mind, a degree! of specialisation, v/hich do 
not have very much to do with developing the mental qualities 
required for the task of teaching today. A major complaint 
about university courses, certainly fr^m a pedagogic point of 
view, has to do not only with their content but with the v/ay 
they are "taught". Mass ^lectures delivered ex^cathedra by 
professional pontiffs or by aspiring younger academics (and in 
mathematics they are commonly delivered at slow dictation 
speed), reveal an attitude towards the process of learning 
which is the exact opposite of the "ideal" schoolteacher's, 
and in addition they may, though in science faculties they 
probably don't, involve an ossification of knowledge. Of 
course, university teaching is not all lectures, at least not 
in all countries. But the rapid grovrbh in student enrolments, 
which has often not been matched by faculty numbers, has meant 
that seminars and above all tutorials have almost certainly 
decreased at undergraduate level. Ironically, there seems to 
be a good deal more talk about individualised learning at 
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school level than in the areas of higher education v/HLigra 
teachers are educated. 

The colleges and normal schools, on' the othe]^ hand, 
have gained very considerably in prestige during rec?^nt years 
by reorganising and upgrading their academic courses and by 
taking on specialist staff of higher qualifications. As a 
result, the main subject studies have become academically more 
demanding and respectable, and have been accorded recognition 
by universities » for instance, through the granting of 
university av/ards such as the Bachelor of Education (in the 
U.K.) to students in colleges. Since these studies only 
occupy the equivalent of a year or so of the student's course, 
they have had to be thought out afresh, and in most institu- 
tions they have been pruned of the historicism and academicism 
*hich still ofterj characterise them in universities. .There is 
evidence of attempts to find new principles of selection and 
even nev/ conceptual bases on^ v/hich to shape these academic 
courses. None the less, tv/o basic premises seem very 
generally to have been retained: the premise that such courses 
shall not be professionally oriented, and the premise that all 
academic discipltnes are "^^qual". There are grounds for 
Relieving that these prcr^ijes need to be, and indeed that they 
are being, questioned in relation to the education of the 
teacher, hov/ever valid they may be for students who are not 
going into teaching. 

It is almost certain that the kind of mastery whic> 
leads and eqilips a person to teach his subject includes jt^ 
feeling of haviTig studied it for its oivn sake as well a 
preoccupation with the pedagogy of the subject. These two 
aspects of his studjf are complementary, and for the prospective 
teacher to engage in academic study simply for its own 
may amount not only to self-indulgence but also to self-^ 
mutilation. J?or the teacher has to gain an educational as 
well as an academic understanding of his subject or group of 
subjects (and it is probable that many teacher students, and 
not at all only those going on to teach in primary schools, 
v/ill prefer to study a small group of subjects rather than 
only one). Part of this educational understanding will relate 
to the nature of the subject itself, and part to its relation- 
ship to the developing needs of children, and in this respect 
it is most unlikely that subjects will be found "equal". 
Bruner, in fact, has argued that Just as "there are degrees ^ 
granted by departments of phys^t^s, in theoretical physics, in 
experimental physics, and in applied physics, v-zhy not one in 
pedagogical physics?" * And hii conclusion is that "on a 
pralotical level the entire univexij^^y^^jo^ifimunity - indeed the 
enxire intellectual community^ musts^ave a role in education.", 
(44) Far from teacher-students pursuing physics or other 
disciplines v/ithout any reference to e'ducational considera-- 
tions, and simply for their own per^^al development, Bruner 
might be said to be proposing that all students, whatever their 
ultimate professions, should study explicitly the pedagogy of 
their disciplines as one way of learning "tremendous amounts" 
about them. / 
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As it happens, what Bruner goes (or went) on to 
propose is that where the entire university assumes a role in 
education, there is no need for a separate education faculty. 
Which is at least a more respectable argument than those 
normally advanced for not . admitting educatipn as a separate 
discipline or field of study to the universx>ty. In most 
countries education is still not offered as a subject at unaey- 
grp-duate level; and being confined, it is thought, to the 
training of teachers, the education department is all too 
often treated as a second-class academic citizenry, which, as 
a result, is precisely 'what it becomes. The education depart- 
ment draws- on and shapes those disciplines which can clariiy^ 
the educationeil task, or, in Olson's phrase, which can serve 
as "the source of understanding of the milieu, in which educa- 
tion operates". Olson lists a formidable range of relevant 
disciplines: 

"An elementary teacher teaching in a self-enclosed 
classroom, a middle school teacher teaching either a 
general or a- specialized area, an early childhood^ 
teacher with his Dienes rods needs to know a greao 
deal about the fundamentals of mathematics and the 
fundamental properties of matter; he needs to know 
about linguistics, dialects, and language^ acquisition; 
he needs to know anthropology, sociologyy and the way 
in which the hum-in group operates; he n^s to know 
the fields of learning and behaviour. And^enfeeds 
to bfe able to apply the insights of these fi^ds to 
the teaching of reading for instance." (^5) 

Yet it is not so|0.ong sin-ce some philosophy (of a kind) and 
some psychology comprised the sum total of the would-be 
teacher's professional courses. As a team of international 
experts, meeting under the auspices of UNESCO to study 
current problems of teacher education, noted: 

•^ven if it were possible foj^ the time assigned to . 
academic courses to be somevpat reduced and even if 
the total period available ior initial training 
could be extended, we would Vtill have to face the 
fact' that professional course\as at present envisaged 
are overburdened." (46) 

In addition, there are the specifically pedagogic 
courses which, in the opinion of the UNESCO group, have — ^ 
"fallen 'iTlto singular disrepute" - one is thinking of courses - 
concerned with the planning of curriculum, with the sequence 
of syllabuses for children of different ages, with class 
control, etc. Formerly these , courses embodied hallowed 
answers to familiar problems. As the UNESCO group puts it, 
'teachers "passed on the fruits of their experience with 
considerable confidence in the form of aphorisms and slogans 
which still enooy currency and which probably enshrine a good 
deal of wisdom". But, the group goes on to say that 
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"the pedagogic courses that are currently offered 
lack authority and conviction. Our impression is 
that thov represent a curious amalgam of traditional 
elomentG and ijastily improvised innovations ..• . 
Coursed on melshods of teaching commonly retain the 
old hortatory maxims interspersed with some doubtful 
extrapolations from theories of learning." (47) 

In the last few yesbis^ curriculum study and analysis have made 
seven-league strides forward and they have assumed the 
character of a technology, if not a science. Though better 
than "aphorisms and slogans", a good deal of this work is the 
antithesis of "wisdom", and has not, in sum total, done all 
that much to rehabilitate this aspect of the teacher's work, 
though it has greatly complicated it. 

Finally there is an area 'of collaboration which is 
central to the business^ of training teachers, though it cannot 
be said that what takes place there is notably collaborative 
and free from hierfiCrchical assumptions. This is the area 
concerned with teaching practice, in which the teacher-student 
acquires experience of what it means, what it isHke, to be a 
teacher facing children and working with colleagues: and where 
he brings his theoretical educational studies to bear on his 
practical task of teaching. This part of the teacher's train- 
ing probably takes place in specially selected schools, though 
in some countries the number of practice places needed in 
schools is so great that a majority of all schools have to be 
used. But only a part of this practical training takes part 
in the school: the related parts, comprising such educational 
studies as philosophy, social sciences and history, and such 
studies as pedagogy, audio-visual methods, curriculum analysis, 
the analysis of subject-disciplines and of inter-disciplinarity , 
these commonly take place outside the school, in the teacher's 
college or seminar or university. 

Though all these parts are intended to come together 
and fuse into a working philosophy for each individual teacher, 
they do so more often than not by accident and with a minimum 
of design. The school itself is often denied a serious 
tutorial role in the training process: it becomes simply the 
locale in which the student practises his skills, frequently 
under the supervision, not of the classroom teacher (with 
whose pupils the student may be playing havoc) but of the 
visiting tutor from the college or university seminar. This 
system, which is the antithesis of true apprenticeship, is a 
pernicious one. It does not help the student to integrate the 
'diveijse strands of his studies; and it fosters a divisive 
attitude towards the profession of teaching. Lecturers and 
tutors in education always run the danger of getting out of 
touch with the classroom and the life of the school, and so 
it is essential for them to visit schools and work very 
closely with teachers as well as with their practical teach- 
ing colleagues* But the obverse of this is that the class- 
room teacher runs the danger of losing touch with developing 
educational theory and experiment, and one way of ensuring 
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that he keeps in touch is to give him a tutorial role in ths 
training of teachers v/hich, of its nature, forces him to re- 
examine his^ ideas and methods and to take advantage of in- 
service education. In this v/ay the training process becomes 
an educative process, and provides an id*al area of close 
collaboration between institutions and between different kinds ^^^^^^ 

of teachers and the ^ students . " ^^^^ 

n 

It is perhaps inevitable that the education of the 
teacher tends to be discussed in terms of the component parts 
of which it is made up, and the UNESCO group make an important 
point when they note that these separa^te elements, such as the 
main subject courses, the curriculum courses, the education 
and pedagogic courses, have been taught for understandable 
histori6al reasons by staffs of very different experience and 
of uneven academic qualification. The pecking order among 
the separate groups of staff has militated against the inte- 
gration of studies which has been everyone's ostensible aim. 
Moreover, where the teacher's education is carried out* 
consecutively in separate institutions f most often in the f orr 
of a 'subject course in a university followed by a pedagogic 
course, of various elements, in a college or seminar, only a 
modified degree of inte";rution can be achieved, if any. And 
this leads to the ironic situation in which teachers are 
increasingly expected to provide an integrated educational 
experience for children in school, when they themselves have 
experienced an educatioa and training that is often notable 
fo:^ its lack of integration. 

The problem of ensuring' that the character of the 
educational experiences which the teacher undergoes in training 
is not only appropriate but^-is also consonant with his new 
teaching role is all too seldom to the forefront of the 
planners' minds - unless it be the naive view that experience 
in a comprehensive university acclimatises one to teach in a 
comprehensive school. Some" aspects of this problem are 
touched on in a paper^ on 'The balance of studies in colleges 
of education' by the principal of a college in the U.K. : 

"In the first place students must be made familiar 
with at least some of the apparatus and material 
cominf;;; from so many sources in the present day, 
and mugt learn to evaluate it . If they do not make 
a start in learning how to do this in college they 
are goin^ to be passive recipients of kits and 
packages all their days. They will be helped in 
evaluation if they can look at the material both 
from the point of view of the specialist in education 
and from that of the subject specialist. Secondly 
they must have, experience themselves of working on 
the material in the same way that children will be 
expected to work, that is, with appropriate tech- 
nological aids,^ and in different kinds of groupings. 
Thirdly, they must be prepared to throw the material 
.'^ ' of the curriculum into novel combinations and to study 

the principles involved in integrated or 
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inter-disciplinary studies and traditional subject 
study at different ages. New methods of study will 
require new and careful methods of assessment of 
v/hat is learned," (48) 

These suggestions relate primarily to the curriculum field. 
At the same time it is insisted by this writer that: 

''Only by looking deeply at the process of learning 
as he undertakes it himself at a level suitable to 
a student can he understand what education is 
about and acquire the standards by v/hich to' judge 
his pro'f essional work," (49) 

This is weir said. It is a reminder that schemes of education 
and professional training either come together or fail to come 
together iu the minds of individual students, V/here, as in so 
many of the schemes for integrating or linking the college and 
the university, the varibus elements of the course(s) are 
laid end to end or loosely alongside one another, and where 
the student does not ^encounter experiences v/hich fuse these 
elements into a binding relationship,^ it is at least probable 
that the many and various elements of his role as a teacher 
will similarly remain discrete. His emaricipation, like the 
curate^s egg, is likely to be speckled. 
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1 • Proposals for Integration In 
the Federal Republic of Germany 

The reforms of post secondary education belrlg^romoted In 
Germany are the product of many pressures of which a "predilection 
for organisation" may well be the first, "tempting (them) to try to 
put some order Into (such an) Irrational outcome of history" (50), 
In fact the structure seems to be not so much Irrational as untidily 
heterogeneous, consisting as It does of a great hierarchy of Insti- 
tutions In a state of would-be upward social mobility towards the 
coveted status of university. The first Institutions to Join the 
universities at the 4:op^ of the ladder were the "polytechnlcal 
schools" which succeeded In becoming Technlsche Hochschulen and 
flnally^ full universities, when they were authorised to award 
doctorates. But their promotlori left a vacutim lower down, whJxh 
was gradually filled by Ingenieurschulen^, recruiting students from 
the middle level of secondary schools, and by other colleges specia- 
lising in coDamerce, social work, seamanship, and other trades and 
crafts. And gradually they too, though not seeking to make the Abltur 
their criterion of admission but rather seeking to make it possible 
for many students to come up through apprenticeship plus qualified 
vocational school, have aspired to* become professional colleges 
(Fachhochschulen ). In fact, the key motive for the upgrading of the 
Ingenieurschulen was not so much vocational and professional needs 
though that was the argument) as the status Interests of students 
qualification being measured by the number of years spent attaining 
it) and of staff (wishing to become "professors" and achieve a higher 
ranking in the civil service pay scale). 

The Padagogische Hochschulen, or teachers' cplTeges, however, 
do require the Abltur and thus their entrants hav^ bhe option of 
going to the university; and they recruited in 1969 much the same , 
prpportlonr of all students as the Fachhochschulen ^ 12.7 per cent as 
against 14.5 per cent - compared to 65 per cent in the universities. 
The teachers' colleges, having achieved the right to confer doctorates, 
that symbol of status in German society, had already achieved Hochschul 
status when the proposals for the creation of the Gesamthochschulen 
or comprehensive universities were agreed in 1970 after some years , 
of intensive discussion. The system of teacher education at that time 
corresponded to the pattern described in Chapter II. Teachers for the 
primary and short-course compulsory secondary schools (age 6-15) were 
trained for three years in teachers* colleges, ^plus, as a rule, 
12 months of in-service training in a Studiensemlnar ; teachers for the 
Gymnasium (age 16-19) were educated at universities for four or mor'e 
(often many more) years, followed by 18 months in a Studiensemlnar; 
and teachers for the middle range of the secondary school (-age 10-16) 
received their tralning-cum-education for three years either in the 
university or college, plus 12-18 months in a Studiensemlnar. On the 
.whole the colleges' courses had only recently acquired some "scienti- 
fic" strengthening and awareness of research studies in education; 
while the university regime was based on research-oriented and highly 
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specialised courses in languages and the historical and natural 
sciences. The one v/as as narrov/ly professional as the other was 
narrowly academic, and the latter was inadequately redeemed by the 
quite separate course of practical studies offered in the seminars. 

This system came in^for increasing criticism^ during the 
sixties, and opinion was particularly impatient with the : 

"tradionalism which was characteristic of the educational 
system reconstructed after V/orld War II. The old educational 
system was based upon early selection between the more or 
less 'talented' and upon the ideology of talent given by 
nature and hardly affected by education, thas affirming 
social discrimination and unequality of opportunities. This 
traditional system v/as definitely uriable to cope with those 
educational needs of a developing economy and proved unable 
to answer the new social and political demands that v/ere 
raised at the same time by groups of social and educational 
refonnists: students and some of the teacher organisations, 
trade unions and internationally minded pedagogues and ' 
scientists. These aimed at fuller democratisation of 
educational opportunities, freedom of pe^onal development, 
fr^e access of everybody to higher education, free choice 
of profession and qualification levels"(5l). 

Out of this growing volume of discussion arose proposals 
for the establishment of Gesamthochschulen, proposals which were 
taken up initially in some of the LSinder (for according to the 
constitution each Land is responsible for its own system of teacher 
training), and then incorporated into a proposed "Basic Law on 
Institutions of Higher Education" by the Federal Ministry of 
E^ication and Science in 1970 the Bill has not yet been passed. 
Thd feature of this stage of the discussions was the degree to which 
a Consensus developed between the Federal ClDvernment, .whose Social 
^^P€mocratic principles naturally' led it to favour a measure v/hich 
seemed' calculated to promote greater equality of opportunity, and 
the eleven Lender with their divided political loyalties, together 
with the V/est Qerman Rectors' Conference, for whom such proposals 
might well have seemed a thf^t. However, the Secretary^-General of 
the Rectors' Conference, Dr. Jurgen Fischer, has enumerated a long 
list of "hopes which are placed in the development of the 
Gesamthochschulen" : 

"with or without the adoption of common admission 
o requirements, to open doors In the walls separating 
institutions, or even better, draw them all together 
within a common framework; by means of a reform, to 
co-ordinate or integrate related courses of study in 
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different institutions, thus making it possible f or<^ " 
everyone to pursue his. studies up to a level corresporid- 
ing to his interests and abilities; . J 

to Hemper or correct the 'uncontrolled grov/th of 
institutions in their federal setting by regrouping 
then physically and by co-ordinating curricula in a 
manner consonant v/ith the needs of ^a modern industrial 
state; no longer to reserve exclusively for iiniversi ties 
the concept of teaching ani learning based on r^earch - 
a generally i^eco^^"' jed principle in modern education; 

to replace the universality of the v/ider range of 
teaching in each individual university by the 
%. universality of the v/ider range of teaching which can 

. be offered by a grouD of integrated ins ti+*T^t'ions^; 

to bridge the gap separating the literary and the 
scientific and technological 'cultures* wiflftiin the 
framework of an * inner' GesamthnnVischule ; 

to replace the mul tiiol ici ty of administrative structures 
by creati:> : lar(;e unified and self-governing bodies" (52). 

V/ell mi^^ht Tors ten Ilusdr ; the Swedish expert on comprehensive 
school reform, have c^mv. ?^.^ed on the Germar. idea of the 
Gesamthochcchule : "The GennaJis overdo the case! "(53). 

Dr. Fischer sums this catologue of hopes and objec-- 
tivec by r:aying that the Gesamthochschule "is envisagec^ nut aG 
the beginning but as the culmination of all reforms". That 
depends, hov/ever, on the form which the particular reforms 
take. The atmosphere rf a,^reement was undoubtedly only possible 
because the idea of the Gesamthochschule, as a national policy, 
' \;as formulated in terms so general as to allow the association 
betv/een the institutions of higher education to take two quite 
distinct forms: ^S^rS'It^I^^^y^J^^I}'. betvreen institutions which remain 
essentially IndepenXenri^Vt^Tinlrea , and ilL^^rji^ti^n which 
involves the creation of a unif.\ed institution with a single 
governing body and a measure of common curricula. Broadly 
speaking it ir the integrated model which is favoured by LSnder 
with Social Democratic majorities, by the Rectors' Conference, 
and by the main teachers' unions (other than the union of 
teachers in the Gymnasium). TVnd it is clear that this model 
involves the most radical changes educationally^ at least in 
theory. 

;rhe division between the two main political parties 
about integration or co-operation turnj on the degree to which 
education is vie\;ed as a major agent oi social and economic 
conservatism or change. The hierarchical structure of higher 
education in Germany has been particularly evident in the case 
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Qf teacher training, because here separate colleges and 
universities have been recruiting students of ostensibly the same 
but, in practice, rather different calibre and returning/them, after 
a period of training/education which itself embodied ^bberies to 
do v/ith research versus practical studies, to quite separate 
schools. Prom this social point jat view, the co-operative model is 
lilfely to seem relatively ineffectual, for the separate- institutions 
might retain their distinct professional functions with their 
distinct recrui^tment policies; whereas in the integrated institution 
students presumably enter together and pursue, at least for a time, 
common curricula and are compadpatively free to move to and fro 
between different specialist slj^eams. It is also said that among 
the main reasons for integration has been the pressure to equalise 
the different categories of teachers and that many of the parties 
involved in the reform of teacher training found it easier to 
upgrade and integrate the colleges into the universities (whatever 
their drav/backs) than to change the whole salary structure and system 
of payment to teachers working under the old system of grade?. From 
this point of view, expressed by an officer of the Federal-State 
Planning Commission (which brings together the Land governments and 
the Federal Government), the upgrading of teacher training colleges 
may take place. at the expense of the integration of practical and 
theoretical studies within the colleges, for their syllabuses may 
now become more like the universities. 

It Is at this point that the political-social case merges 
into an analysis of the comparative prestige of different modes of 
study, and of "the gap separating the literary end the scientific 
and technological 'cultures'", to quote Dr. Fischer. The criticism- 
of colleges of education which seems to be wide spread in Germany 
is that their curricula and studies have been too wide, training 
"the pedagogical decathlon man and woman", and too"unscientific" . 
This term (which is not commonly used in this way in English) 
implies that the colleges' educational studies were insufficiently 
grounded in. the social sciences and also that they were not in 
touch with research. A representative' of the G.E.W., t^e large and 
inclusive teachers' union, has expressed-^he view that "all teachers 
should have a very broad scientific education" and this unquestiona- 
bly meant, in his view, that "it should be carried through in 
universities and not only in teacher training colleges which were 
at that time below the standard of the universities". In particular : 

"the standard of research work in the teacher .training 
colleges is lower than at the university. It is not 
their fault, but they don't have the means and resources 
to do it the same way. It is also a consequence of the 
history of their development {that the teacher training 
colleges were originally founded to teach only cultural' 
subjects for all-round teachers," and research work in 
. the subject is not done at all. So this work is done 
at the universities. We want the teacher to know the 
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problems oT his ouuject down to the roots so that he 
is able to understand v/hat is done in his subject and 
to learn later on if he v/ants to follow up the way of 
research work in his subject. This is impossible in 
a teachers* training college where this kind of work 
is not done but only education research work." 

In fact the colleges have, found it hard to obtain the 
resources to promote much research in education. 

It is important to qualify these strictures on the 
colleges in two respects. They have brought professional 
sociologists and psychologists onto their staff. iind during 
the pact decade and more they have strongly developed the branch 
of educational studies which the Germans call "Didaktik". The 
role of didactics: / 

"is to revise the school curriculum and establish its 
fundamental criteria for the selection of elements, to 
develop and evaluate the methods of school learning and 
teaching,- to investigate the individual ^nd social 
learning •situation and dravr consequences for the 
concept and organisation of -^jhe learning processes in 
. ' the school and finally to er^lole the teacher to draw 
all these elements and insichtn together in his ovm 
task of planning and ' evaluating the day--to-day learning 
• procpss of the children ard his ov/n teaching 
activities" (54) . • ^ • 

Didactics apart, however, the vmscientific character 01 
much educational study in the colleges has no doubt been in 
strilcing contrast to the intense academic traditions of the 
universities. The great weight and prestige of these traditions 
have led, understandably enough, to the conviction that only 
through some form of integration will the colleges be drawn out 
of their intellectual isolation and underdevelopment. It 
remains to be seen. It is at least ftrguable that the imiversity 
tradition may prove overwhelming, lltimerically , as has already 
been observed, the student population of the colleges is about 
one-fifth of the university student population. And 
academically the universities have revealed( in the judgment of 
M. Georges Daillant, Deputy Director of the International 
Association of Universities: 

"a remarkable uniformity in their curricula, their 
ideas and their teaching methods. University educa- 
tion as a v/hole is based on intensive study, nourished 
in principle by research, of one particular scientific 
discipline. Even if in certain so^ctilled 'mass subjects ^ 
(Massenf acher) the nourishment provided by research 
tends to become watered down and deficient in calories, 
the approach remains the same: narrov/ specialisation 
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aloiig the line of a breakdov/n of disciplines designed - 
to meet the needs of research and governed by criteria 
of ' scientif icness ^ (V/issenschaf tlichlceit ) \vhich exalt 
^ the purely intellectual aptitudes above all other's. 
The system is sometimes criticised for doing nothing 
^ but produce 'Fachidioten ^ roughly translatable 

perhaps as 'expert idiot '(55) . 

It was the view of Professor Heinz Heclchausen of the 
University of the Ruhr, contributing to the' seminar at which 

Daillant acted as rapporteur, that this university tradition 
is incompatible with the academic need,s of the professional in^, 
training, for whom teaching ideally "consists of a multi- 
disciplinary approach to complex technical situations in their 
concrete, everyday reality". PrcfesJsor Heckhausen argued that 
the educational objectives of this professional education: 

"are directed, generally speaking, towards a more 
comprehensive understanding of problems and ev^en 
towards the development of the personality. The 
object is to enhance the interests, values and 
complex human aptitudes (outside the sophistication ' 
of a single discipline) which v/ill enable the 
graduate to master in a critical, responsible, 
decisive and creative v;ay the complex hiiman and 
technical situations which his profession involves. ^ 
This is not merely a question of professional 
efficiency, but also a matter of the qualities of a 
life style which is fundamentally political. The 
xollov/ing shor.t and random list may make clear v/hat 
I mean : 

ability to recognise complex problem situations; 

readiness to assume responsibility and take 
initiatives for problem solving; 

ability to develop social institutions for 
problem- solving; 

ability to assess and to classify the factors 
of a problem according to their casual relation- 
ships and the degree to which they can be 
affected by suitable action; 

immunity to oversimplification and critical 
distance vis-a-'^^is ideologies ; 

aversion to activities v/hich, v/hile they may 
earn money, power and prestige, are in fact 
meaningless and socially worthless; 

versatility in assuming different roles in order 
to cope with all situations as they arise; 

persistence in pursuing difficult, and frustrating 
tasks if ^tliey premise to be v/crthv/hil-^ iri 
long run y ^ 

^ . ... ■ - - - - ^ " - ^- 
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/ ability to adopt different points of view and to 
sustain a high degree of cognitive complexity; 

ability to cb-operate and to communicate 'With 
others; 

f tolerance for the vlev/s and habits of others; 

ability to understand social situations, to 
recognise the motivations of views and actions, ^ 
and to solve social conflicts, etc," 

And he concluded his argument by asserting that such 
qualities as these are: 

"scarcely sought or required in university education 
today. Indeed, Intellectual preoccupation v/lth the 
advancement of larowledge in single discljillnes leaves 
little room for it" (56;. '\ 

Holding these views, which add u^ to a fctorfldable v/ariy^. 
Ing, it is not surprising that Professor Heckhausen invites l/ls^ 
compatriots to "bid a fond farev/ell" to a number of "articles 
of faith and belief of educational policy".'' In particular: 

"1. The belief that the factor of physical proximity 
can itself produce a measure of mutual co-operation, 
Inter-relatlonshlp and agreement; 

2. The belief that the centralisatlo/i of decision- 
making and the further piling up of bodies for self- 

V governance and planning can stimulate and malntdln 
•J educational reforms and co-ordinate everything 

3. The belief that distinct disciplines can be 
Integrated, and that so-called 'interdisciplinary' 
teaching and research can be made feasible by the 
addition of new subjects or the holding of joint 
sessions ; 

4. The belief that living together irons out and 
levels off differences in social status. In a 
Gesamthochschule which absorbs the former para- 
unlverslty courses of study, the internal differences 
In status distribution will become more sharply 
defined" (57) . 

The main premls'13 on which Professor Heckhausen 's argu- 
ment rests is that the V/est German university is so firmly 
entrenched in its particular traditions that it will inevitably 
destroy the interdisciplinary modes of study appropriate to » 
the education of professionals, in the event of integration 
v/ith the teachers' colleges. It may be that this. thesis is ohe 
of the main reasons which promptc those who prefer the 
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co-operative nodel. But this is to raise a question v/hich 
Professor Heclchausen did not Altogether ansv/er, which is the 
sanctity as distinct from the\olidity of this university 
"•tradition. He spoke, he said, i "without any anti-academic .pre- 
judice. Highly sophisticated,/ even one-sided academic 
intellectuality is indispensable." It is just that "on its 
own it is not enough to master a career and to master life" (58) • 
But though it may be indispensable, it may not be needed in 
, "great quantities". Perhaps "one-sided academic intellectuality", 
in age of mass. higher education, is only appropriate to the 
realm of doctoral studies - and even there is liable to produce 
Pachidioten. In short, perhaps the traditions "so firmly 
entrenched" need to be challenged and even extirpated? 

■ V 

This is certainly not the place to enter into an 
examination of the German academic tradition as such, but it is 
true that the wide range of academic opinion which has come to 
favour the idea of the Gesamthoch^chule seems to be responding to 
three simultaneous urges : to "horizontalize" teacher training so 
as to correspond to the reformed school structure; to make the 
education and training of the teacher more scientific and acade- 
mfcally prestigious; and to shift university curricula in the 
direction of professional involvement. It is this last shift 
which Professor Heckhausen thinks so unlikely. On the other hand 
one finds the Rector of the University of Constance, Professor 
Gerhard Hess, saying that 2 

C 

"It will certainly be difficult to avoid the 
Gesamtho chschule being subordinated to the' require- 
ments of training. The concern of the State to 
provide training facilities for the grov/lng number 
of students is the first argument in this direction. 
The vast majority of students v/ill either be studying 
ta be teachers or be studying the technical and 
applied sciences. It ic evident that this development 
v;ill tal(?fe "place at the expense of those university 
disciplines not specifically concerned with professional 
training. ... It is obvious that this tendency to 
give priority to prof^csional training constitutes a 
danger to the 'university' element of the 
Gecamthochschule" (59). 

And it is his belief that the inclusion in the Gesamthochschule 
of courses of study formerly taught in teacher training colleges 
and engineering college*- v/ill "strengthen the career training 
function" of the institution as a whole. 

^ Exactly how this prof essionalisation of university 

studies will be achieved and organised is open to considerable 
difference of opinion. In part it may be achieved as a by- 
product cf moves to reshape existing curricula, such as the 
move to loosen up the traditional discipline of German 
literature and language and incorporate studies in modern 
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literature, the presn, and "Trivialliteratur" , as well as 
linguistic studies - all of v/hich v/ould undoubtedly bring the 
discipline far closer to the needs of the teacher. Partly it 
may be achieved by restructuring the pattern of studies, 
instituting, sometimes in the college, an initial period of 
common and general studies followed by specialisation. And 
partly the prof essionalisation of university studies may be 
achieved by bringing into the university the professors 0^ 
didactics from the coleges. Indeed, it might be argued that 
there v/ill not be much curricular change of relevance to- the 
teaching profession until the faculty, the staff, is augmented 
in this v/ay. 

The initial tendency has been for the educational staff 
from the college to sv/ell the small numbers of education and 
pedagogic professors in the university department of education - 
bearing in nind that the provisions of the lavs uu higher 
education assume that departments are the units of teaching and 
research. But in the University of Frankfurt, for instance, m 
1971, the education department was broken up and the didactic 
professors were distributed among the specialist subject 
departments. One can see the argirx'nt for this attempt to 
integrate the didactic professors : 'rh their main subject 
professors. But in the case of rr.a . crriatics, for instance, it. 
has proved a singularly urisuccessTu - integration oT the three 
full didactic professors of maths into a reluctant department 
of some 15 ordinary professors v/ho apparently have no interest 
in high school teaching and who claim anyv/ay, to "Icnow what 
didactics are, we've been teaching it for twenty years. iTobody 
can tell -us what a maths lecture should be." As a result the 
didactics" profess{)rs find themselves academically ostracised, 
starved of funds, and without control over doctoral students. 
In their view, the disparity of numbers within the departments 
creates insepera^ile problems which could perhaps only be over- 
come by grouping the didactic professors together within each 
major faculty so that they become a semi-independent nucleus of 
a viable size. 

The senior officials at the Ministry of Culture for 
Hessen, whose Minister had decreed this particular policy ol 
departmental integration, did not make any secret of the fact 
that the university v;as probably somewhat reluctant ^^0 have 
teacher training v/ished on it in this fashion. But 'they saw ■ 
the problems of the mathematicians, for instance, as essentially 
transitional: and interesxincly they also believed that the 
integration of staff within the departments, which has the grea^. 
advantage (theoretically) of enabling them to become members ox 
a large \eaza of colleagiieG in their field, would be strongly 
supported by the new assemblies which are responsible for the 
further development of the univprsity and in which more and more 
students participate. As for the students, the officials seemed 
convinced that they could only gain acn.ipmi t-ally and profes- 
sionally, for "now the education students have a choice betv/een 
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professors iul :\oy Mo not £ill have to go to a cingle subject 
professor", ki. .he repro . entative of the teachers' union, the 
G.E.V/. , put it, "if somebody has as his subject the history of 
the German language, it is better for him to work together v/ith 
all people, studying German language in the university so that 
he can see the whole scenery of the structure of the disciplined 
German language, and he can decide whether he wants to go this 
way or that-. If he is brought up in a teachers' training 
college his view on life is maybe, not inevitably but maybe, too 
narrow if he is from the beginning only looking at children and 
adolescents". Iloreover, within each department the student will 
find not only subject specialists but also the professor in 
didactics for the subject, and also, quite often, an educational 
professor concerned with fccientific studies within the field. 
Time, it is felt, is on the side of the implementation of the 
new law and of the gradual acceptance of the integration by the 
professoriate of the university. 

To help the education profe.isors develop' their own 
cohesion and sense of status,^ thry are also being organised in 
Frankfurt into a didact-ics centre which will bring them together 
v/ith the educational psychologists and sociologists. There are, 
of course, majiy ways of linking sf ^alists from separate fields 
and disciplines and the structure : introduced at Frankfurt 

is only one model. 'wTiat -r.any of t: -frporimontr reflect is a 
departure, more ■ or less radical, I'rorn the single oubject cur- 
riculum and the attempt to incorporate into it optional eleraentr 
of didactics, educational studies, and even a certain amount of 
practical wor^c. The argument over the range of studies to be 
pursued has, somev/hat oddly, divided along political lines, t'no 
five C.D.U. Lander of Eaden-'„urttenberg , Bavaria, Rhineland- 
Palatiuato, Saarland and Gchleswig-Kolstein pressing for a 
differentiated system of traiYiiag and for a university courr:o 
of four years in two subjec-^.s, one of them advanced. How thes,> 
new patterns of study will work out remains to be seen over tlic 
.I'ext few years; but there is certainly evidence of a consider- 
able and in places elaborate process of ourricul'om planning, 
even ii a foreign observer lias recently remarlied th,".t a good 
deal of this activity is d^e ji_aut en bas and that there is a 
sing-ular reluctance to take" risk's": ^'Tliiie they are ewimming ' 
scien'tif ically in the waters of curriculum research, Illitch, or 
his successors, will ?iave run off with their clothes". 

In tlie Ltinder v/here the policy is one of co-otieration 
rather than integration, the co-ordination of the courses qf 
study involves agreement on tlie respective academic roles of the 
institutions and on the content of the curricula, and it also 
implies the establislunent of joint committees both -at depart- 
mental and governing level. But essentially the institutions 
remain separate, they retain, especially the colleges, many of 
their former characteristics and intellectual assumptions, and 
their respective staffs continue to view each other with a sense 
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of their dissimilarity of standard and commitment. The ques- 
tion v/hich seens to be almost v/holly unansv/ered is whether the 
co-operative model provides a helpful intermediary stage on the 
road"" to integration, or whether the separate institutions v;ill 
achieve a worlcing partnership of sufficient equilibrium to 
enable them to continue, on their independent paths. At pretaent 
the 3itu.ation dqes not appear to have achieved anything liKe 
this degree of stability or equanimity. 

The discussion so far has circled around two distinct 
conceptc of integration: integration between institutions, and 
integraflXDn of the seiaarate elements of the professional and 
academic ctirriculura. 'Though distinct, ttiese two concepts bear 
somewlidl ironically on each other, for it seems probable that 
as the institutions become integrated so the integration of 
studies in the college curriculum will give way to a looser 
pattern of study somev/hat on the university model, at the same 
time as the university may be attempting to introduce into its 
subject-oriented curriculum elements of professional training. 
There remains to consider a major issue which links the two 
levels of integration, and that is the Studlen seminar. The 
seminar, out of which the college originally developed m tne 
nineteenth century, is a separate institution under the direct 
control of the Land Ilinister of Culture. Often the seminar is 
based on a school and it will have a staff of three or more 
teachers particularly qualified to act as tutors and supervisors, 
Essentially the seminar provides the most practical element in 
the teacher's training, and it is commonly oriented towards 
teaching in one category of school or one age level. The 
college student, whuo« course will (in its integrated \ra.j) have 
included practical work in school assisting with lessons, goes 
on after obtaining his first state examination to a post la a 
school, and attends the seminar for 1 1 years. \.Tiereas the 
university student, having (at least formally) pursued-no 
practical studies, attends the seminar for 2 years. In both 
canes attendance at the seminar is on' a day-release basis, and 
during this period, the second or practical phase of training, 
the ijtudent receives a part-salary. 

It is irinediately apparent that tl>e seminar as commonly 
organised at present is not comprehensive and that it runs 
counter to -.the philosophy of integration, both at the organfsa- 
' tional and Wdagogic level. The Education Council recommends 
the full integration of theoretical and practical "studies and 
"also the integration of universities, colleges and seminars. 
But though the Standing Conference, representing the 11 Lender, 
sur.ported full institutional irto;;ration , it decided to retain 
the 2-phace pattern' ol? training, \:ith the result that the 
seminar, except in one or t\/o areas such as Stuttgart, remains 
unintegrated.^ Trom' the academic-professional point of view, 
this is a major gap in the concept of integration, for the 
2-phase system makes serious feed-back impossible. Challenged 
about this, the most common explanation for retaining the 
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2-phase system is a political one: university students are 
free to ergage in 'political activities and in many centres the 
more radical students have achieved considerable power/^which 
they have not hesitated to wield "destmic tively'^ and "sub- 
versively". It i-s not tolerable, so the ar^unent aoeB. thpit the 
practical stage of the teacher *s training, which he undertakes 
as^ someone who is ,now a paid Beamter (or civil servant), should 
be ' subject to tiiese radical political pressures . Understandably 
enough the state, ypr the Land, wishes to keep control over the 
final stage of traclning and it does so by controlling the 
seminars. ^Nonetheless, the tendency is to say^ that the seminar 
should become part pf the Gesamthochschule . The G.E.V/. for 
instance, while accepting for the present the 2-phase pattern, 
says it would like to see experiments, carried out with the 
1 -phase organisation of studies; but it is not ouite clear hov; 
this might be organised without the seminar losing its close 
integration with the school. Talking with staff and students 
of a seminar in -Frankfurt training for the upper stage of the 
secondary school, it was striking that most of them accepted the 
integration of university and college, if without much 
enthusiasm^ but none of them believed that th6 seminar should 
be integrated with the university. For they saw the university, 
v/hich they knov/ at first hand, as going in for a "scientif icaticn 
of studies which leads people to be predetermined and too 
academic", and for being insensitive to the fact that the needs 
of the student teacher are as much social as intellectual. For 
these reasons they felt rt to be imperative that the seminar 
should remain "quite another institution ^from the university 
because of all the processes of innovation which are sponsored 
* there", and because the seftiinar can set in motion .."processes 
v/hich may animate the whole school institution which, like the 
Gesamtuniversitat , is too big and heavy to be moved by itself". 
1/ere the, seminar absorbed into the i-ntegrated university 
structure, they felt, it would go the way of the integrated 
teachers^ colleges where "the practical studies are now rather 
to the worse than the better". 

Questioned as to how the idea of the Gesamthochschule will 
work out, offici^-ls of all kinds, whether in ministries, 
universities, colleges, unions, tend to be optimistic and^y^t, 
v/hen it comes to describing actual acadenuc relations, vague. 
Opinion is clearly very divided, and not only politicallyTl about 
the integrated or co-operative models. In Stuttgart an official 
view was that about 60-70 per cent of the staff of the teachers' 
college were in favour of the Gesamthochschule, but only about 
half of these were in favour of it' being integrated. At the 
studejit seminars, nearly 100 per cent say they want the 
Gesamthochschule, but hardly anybody says it should be integrated. 
Very many people feel that the organisational difficulties of 
making the Gesamthochschule integrated are very great. As for 
the universities, it seems that opinion is not very strong for 
iiLtegration, perhap^ about 30 to 40 per cent, who really, so it 
. is suggested, interpret the integrated GesamthochGchule as 
meaning a greater university. 

- ^ • ' k 
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• This is one view fronj one city, but it is not pos 
to visit Germany without feeling that the issue underlying most 
others is the question of "great universities'^ and how much 
greater they are to become. Many of them are already very 
large indeed, over 20,000 or some over ?5,000, And yet it is 
apparently intended to integrate within them, in some cases, 
the teachers* and engineering colleges, and schools of social 
work and of art as well. The Wissenschaf tsrat has suggested 
that -institutions v/hiuh are arr liour^s journey apart are still 
suitable for integration, thoi; '^i an outside observer might 
thinlc that they would then fina that co^^^erajti^^ "suited" them 
even better* • ^ ^ 

The scale on v/hich Germany is planning to reshape its 
further and higher cd^ication and the speed with which it intends 
to build up its GesamthocKSchulen is impressive. And it has 
been scrrething of a triuiii-^n that the Federal Government and the 
11 L^^^'LC-r ha .e ^been able :;o work out these plans wi^h so much 
agreeu^ent. The whole edifice rests on two major as.-umptions : 
that the university, with its scientific and research-centred 
tradition", is and*' should be the major partner in a comprehensive 
structure; and that these university traditions should be and 
are capable of being harnessed to the needs of the teaching and 
other professions. Thes'e are assunpuions that are shared in 
Sweden and denied in England, at leu.it by the former Government. 
A summary judgment, offered at far too early a stage and on 
far too cursory an acquaintance with the situation, 
might be that the concept of the Gesamthochschule , considered 
sJLm£lj_froji^^ the^jtea^hlr^ is too 

grandiose",^ TiTs" gest'ureV*"are' "loo ^arge'^o" TSoe'eT The particular 
and delicat^ needs of tor^'^'^r^w' s teachers. A less dramatic 
course, but one which migUt be far harder to bring about by , 
governmental edict, was put forv/ard W Professt)r Henkhausen; > 
at any rate it is a ccurce v/hich st^mk from a concern for 
academic and professional standards and inter-relationship's : « 

"the integration of university and professional courses 
/ of study should take place only in new and small ^ 

institutions of higher education. Existing institutions, 
universities and colleges, should remain independent, 
but each should transform itself internally into an 
integrated Gesamthochschule, diversifying and splitting 
up its trcLuilional coura^b of study hor.izontally as 
v/ell as vertically, and in pnrticulax'* seeking and 
developing- the potential for reform within the fields « 
of study themselves" ( 60) . . 
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2. Plans for centrallaatlon and regionalism In Sweden 

Education In Sweden Is much planned. In the fifties there 
was a decade of experlment\ In comprehensive schooling which 
culminated In l^he establislilikent of the 9-year compulsorir school. 
But In the Judgments of an of fixer of the Teachers* Union, the 
reform of 1962 may have been undertaken too hastily, for It had to 
be revised In 1969; there were some difficulties In the schools viych 
led to the suggestion that teacher education might be to blame. 
So' the .sixties was the decade of teacher training discussion, 
^ which saw the establishment of schools of education for primary 
'and secondary teacher training and for educational ^ research 
(in fact, the Stockholm School was established in 1965) and which 
culminated in the 1968 Teacher Training law. But clearly that 
could not be the end of the process, and in that same year there 
was set up a Commission known as the U68 to plan the overall size, 
structure and regloAallsatlon of post-secondary education - the 
Minister of Education who set it up appropriately became Prime 
Minister. As a result the seiventies is on the way to being the 
decade of planning, discussing and re-organising higher education. 
At this time it is hard to be sure which exactly of the proposals 
and plans will be accepted 'and what changes they vflll succeed in 
bringing about. U68*s full report is being discussed for a year 
and proposals will then be put to Parliament in the autumn of 
1974. Clearly, then, this Chapter is written in the midst of 
flux, albeit a familiar Swedish fluxo' 

If the lilties were* a perioa oi secondary school experi- 
ment, they were also a period of considerable bchool e:^pansion. 
For some 20 years there Was a great lack of teachers, and as a 
result the teachers^ seminaries and above all the imiversities 
grev/ larger and larger and it was said that virtually everyone 
who wished could get a Job iimediately . as a teacher; This boom 
period in the teacher market coincided with a problem period for 
teachers working in the re-orgaHised school system, and the two 
combined to bring problems of teacher training to the fore, A 
Teacher Training Committee" worked for five years and then, in 
1967, it put forward comprehensive proposals for strengthening 
and upgrading the teachers^ colleges.- In particular the 
^Conmittee proposed reducing the number of colleges from 20, 
many of them small and local, to 0- major colleges which would 
give all types of teacher training, including greater oppor- 
tunity for specialisation, both. pedagogic and methodological 
courses, and a half-year of school practice; also these colleges 
would be made centres of educational research. As for the 
prospective teachers tal:ing their academic studies at the 
universities, the Committee v/ished to see their studies far 
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more intermixed so that there would be no initial difference 
between being trained to become a >teacher and a research worker. 
At the same time, the Committee argued for a greater congruence 
between- the subjects studied in theiT own academic right at the 
university and the subjects subsequently taught in schools. 

This Committee's proposals had a mixed success. The 
pressure of local loyalties saved 9 of the 20 former colleges 
and they became minor colleges, apart from the 6 colleges which had 
been enlarged into schools of education and classified as major 
colleges. This led to a tripartite structure of teacher education 
and training, with minor colleges training class teachers, major 
colleges also training graduates from the universities, and 
universities providing specialist^-eubject teachers v/ith their 
initial education - this might include the academic study of 
education, which has apparently become a popular subject. The 
creation of the schools of education and the allocation to 
them of funds for research had the result of raising the prestige 
of teacher education, so that today one can hear it responsibly 
said that lecturers at the university tend to be of an appreciably 
lower prestige than at the major colleges, because the latter^ 
are necessarily more senior, especially in the research institutes > 
whereas many of the lecturers at the university are little more 
than young students. Nonetheless, the situation in 1968 hardly 
presented the rational pattern envisaged by the Committee or by 
Dr, Marklund and his colleagues on the secretariat. 

One of the tasks facing U68 v/hen it was set up in 1968 was 
the complexity of the structure of post-secondary education and 
whether its simplification would mean providing a central authority 
for higher education - at that time the universities were under 
the Chancellor's Office, the teacher education colleges were 
under the National Board of Education, the social institutes. 
Journalist institutes, and so oh were under separate Boards, In 
fact the current system might be described as a multiplicity of 
centralisations. If U68 were to propose rationalising this structure 
it was also determined to introduce some decentralisation into 
it as well. Its proposals envisage the division of the country 
into 19 higher educational areas, each with a Board of Higher 
Education concerned with the planning of higher education in its 
area, including where applicable research and research training. 
The whole structure would be placed under an enlai^ged Chancellor's 
Office to be called the Office of the Swedish University and 
Colleges, As far as teacher education is concerned, the idea is 
that basic education will be carried on in the 19 local college 
units and no doubt class teachers will compj^ete their 
training in these local colleges. But specialist teachers, 
both subject specialijsts and professional specialists 
such as teachers of physical education, home economics, 
handicraft, v/ill then go on to one of the six major 
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regional centres for further specialist training at post- 
graduate level. A distinguishing feature of the six main 
centres is that they include universities and concentrations of 
research and other academic resources, and it is proposed that 
there shall be some regional machinery corresponding to the 
local Boards in order to co-ordinate plaifs. 

If the proposals of U68 went no further than that, they 
v/ould produce a tidy structure but not one v/hich is radicariy 
different^ |^n academic terms, from the, kind of planning already 
described. \i(rhe radical departure, though of cours^^ it has its 
roots and an'tecedents , is the premise from v/hich Ub8 started 
its deliberations, which is: 

"the premise that higher education is to prepare 
Gtudents for subsequent occupational activities ♦ 
This has "consequences for its capacity and 
organisation, and to some extent also its location. 
Obviously, it does not imply that every study unit 
in a university or college should be directly linked 
to an occupation. The intention is* rather that the 
individual's basic education as a whole should pre- 
pare hiin for an occupation. In the opinion of the 
Commission, working life should constitute an 
important source of renewal for educatioh, at the 
iSame time as education should function as an imt)ortant 
, instrument for the development of working" life"{6l ) • 

Accordingly the Commission proposed that the educational 
programmes In higher educa.tion be sub-divided i^i^o five occupa- 
tional, training sectors: medicine and social work, technology, 
admi^istration and economics, tc':.ching, and cultural work and 
information. In each local area there would be a Commission 
for each sector, responsible to the area Board and composed, it 
is suggested, of one-third teachers, one-third students, and 
one-third drawn from professional life. It seems probable that 
there wiM be a riug.er us, ,c_l_au3u.s 

v/ithin each institution. Exactly how the existing institutions 
are to be*" re-shape^ft is not clear, and to a great extent the 
existing departmental structure will apparently continue. ^ In- 
deed, it is suggested that the present small educational 
institutions would be restructured so as to fit into the present 
university departm-ental pattern, or where they are already 
prof e jsionally oriented they might constitute departments within 
the comprehensive organisation. 
'\ 

Looked at from the point of view of the universities, the 
prof essionalisation of higher education into these five distinct 
sectors is certainly a radical departure; but in reality it 
corresponds very much to the existing structure among the non- 
university institutions, ilnd in large part the decision 
reflects the change in the job marlcet: graduates can no longer 
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count on a job being available if they postpone their decision 
too long. As a result, there has been a tendency to advance the 
moment of professional decision and commitment. It is particularly 
Interesting to find this trend strongly stvpported by the main 
student organisations of the centre \3nd ler^; the demand, v/hich 
has until recently been attributed to students as a whole, for 
more openness of choice and for ease of transfer from sector to 
sector is now the policy, in Sv/eden at least, of the radical left 
v.'ho are in a minority. The inexorable facts of ^ contracting or 
at least satiated employment market for professionals has had its 
effect on current ideologies. It has led, one gathers, to the 
concept of academic study pursued "for its ov/n sake" within the 
university being viev/ed with rather general, certainly v/ith 
increasing, disfavour. In fact, one of the most awkv/ard opinions 
to fit into a coherent plan is the view that the university as 
such v/ill cease to exist at the undergraduate level. Part of the 
difficulty may be one of communication, for probably the very 
v/ord university doesn't signify quite the same in England as 
in Sweden, where university is one type of higher education, 
teacher training another one. As for whether both types will 
exist tomorrow, the answer tends to be that they will, but that 
v/hat is now called the university will become smaller and smaller 
and that more of higher education will become directly work and 
Job-oriented. To have a degree nov/ without any professional \ 
earmarking apparently carries no prestige. On the other hand, \ 
the pressure to get into teaching has dropped in the last few \ 
years, perhaps because being a teacher today is thought to 
rather tough. 

The universities do not appear to share this view of 
their gradual diminishment , though there is undoubtedly a 
recognition that the traditional image of the Swedish university 
is changing. Maybe it v/ill even be transformed, une of the main 
recent reasons for this growing recognition of change within 
the universities is that a large proportion of undergraduates 
have gone into teaching. Indeed, in the fifties and 
sixties it almost seemed as if. the education of people intend- 
ing to become teachers was the main business of the university, 
particularly in the sectors of languages, philosophy and the 
natural sciences. Gradually the teaching staff of the university 
became aware 'that they must adjust to this reality and modify 
their curricula accordingly, for they had decidedly not been 
designed for this specialist clientele. This kind of change 
did not happen suddenly, though it was aided by judicious 
pressure from the central authorities - and the Chancellor's 
Office is able to exercise considerable influence over the 
universities and the broad pattern of their curricula. Then, 
of course, the schools were in the process of being re^organised, 
and new schools need new teachers and new teachers, it is to be 
hoped need new curricula. 
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During these decades, then the universities adJiiS^ 
their curricula to some extent, to the needs of the sChodTs, 
New subjects were introduced and the teaching and examinat-ion of 
subjects found themselves slanted towards the profession of 
teaching. For instance, students studying social science with 
a view to teaching it in school had previously 'had to piece 
together their programme of studies from a number of places; 
nov/ it became possible, in some universities, to make a package 
deal of it and to take a co-ordinated curriculum of studies 
leading directly to social science teaching in the schools. 
Similarly, students intending to teach Swedish at schools had 
previously been obliged to study two separate subjects which v/ere 
traditional in the Swedish university, history of literature and 
Scandinavian languages. It nov/ came to be felt, if under some 
pressure, that this was a very academic diet for a future school 
teacher of Sv/edish, and so there v/as created the new academic 
subject of Swedish which brings Swedish language and literature 
together as a single field. The departments of Scandinavian 
languages and of the history of literature or of practical lite- 
rature still (need one say)) remain separate but at least there 
are now instances of them coming together to design a joint 
curriculum oriented towards teaching. Again it is clear that a 
good deal of initial ve has been. taken by the Chancellor's Office 
in an attempt to c^Ute inter-disciplinary courses, for instance 
a foundation course in biology, or a course for students going 
into administration which brings together sociology, education, 
economics and other subjects. 

4 

U68's proposals, insofar as they affect academic studies, 
are for the most part organisational, except that in the case 
of the present philosophical faculties it notes that : 

"U68's draft educational programmes mean a change in 
relation to the existing situation at, above all, the 
present philosophical faculties. The educational 
programmes at these do not always have a clear occupational 
relevancy. However, by the introduction of occupationally 
geared courses at the philosophical faculties, and by 
experiments with educational programmes combining courses 
at philosophical faculties and upper secondary school, 
procedures have been developed to make studies at these 
faculties more occupationally oriented" (62). 

Otherwise U68's proposals have to do with the organisation 
of studies into: 

"... educational programmes , which can be general, 
local or individual . It is proposed that general 
programmes of education be established by the' 
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rxovernment, while local and individual educational 
prograininec be set up by the local higher education 
authorities, in the case of an individual progranune 
after application by the student" ( 63) . 

"The important thing is that the combination of 
courses making up the programme should constitute 
a good preparation for future occupational activities. 
This means that courses must not be seen as isolated 
units. Particular measures must be considered %pT / 
each educational programme to ensure internal 
coherency and an overall viev; of instruction, I 
such efforts are to succeed, it is of great impoi^ance 
that the planning and administrative organisation, 
at both the local and central level, should have 
satisfactory contacts with the occupational field 
corresponding to the programme " (64 ) . 

In view of the developing situation at the university it 
v/as interesting to examine how far the proposals of 'U68 would 
be likely to strengthen subject groupings, for within the nev; 
integrated stixicture it might be thought that, for example, 
mathematicians of all kind^ in a particular area, whether 
intending to become school teachers, accountants, engineers, 
architects, or ^to remain pure mathematicians, would find thjfi| 
institutional barriers betv;een them greatly reduced and tha^^ * 
they v/ould then naturally tend to form an inter-prof essiorial 
grmjp of mathematicians; and so on in the other subjects- and 
fields. From the point of view of the future school teacher, 
this widening of his professional horizons v/ould be an enormous 
gain^ It was hard to discover whether U6C had felt this' ques- 
tion interesting enough to pvamine, but the common impression 
was that the professional orientation v/ould be likely to exert 
a stronger pull than the disciplinary and that the tendency 
v/ould be for separate disciplines to be drawn together. Yet it 
v/as generally agreed that the departmental structure within the 
universities, and the institutes for each discipline, remain very 
strong and U60 seems to have accepted that the existing 
departmental structures will remain intact. 

Events and pressures external to itself may already be 
pushing the university towards an awareness of "the needs of 
teachers, but how far, one wonders, does this extend beyond 
reshaping sone of the curricula? How far have the universities 
accepted the requirement of 1972 to participate in professional 
education, accepted the need to integrate academic disciplines 
with the relevant pedagogy and practice? And hov/ far do the 
propocals or tne U6' seen lilcely to promote this kind of under- 
standing and integration of professional studies, and a ^ 
corresponding understanding and integration betv/een the 
university and the colleges? Cel^tainly the institutions are 
likely to be brought together, nationally and on a regional 
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level, v/ithin a much more coherent planning s-^ructure. But 
there is little evidence that the university sector itself feels 
any great need for this : the universities may have no objection 
to "enclosing the teacher training colleges" (to put it in 
their terms), but they v/ould not have come up v/ith the idea 
themselves, out of their ov/n needs, Inscffar as the universities 
have had to do v/ith education, in the sense of having departments 
of education, this has been at a purely academic and research 
level and the professional developments already described have 
mostly taken place in the non-education departinents ; though 
it is true that a certain number of people hold joint education 
appointments in the universj.ties and the colleges. None the less, 
the subject departments or institutes are being required to 
become more conS(:ious of the professional needs of their students 
and to offer then preparatory pedagogic courses; and also to 
admit lecturers of methodology from the schools of education 
to their meetings. 

One of the important themes of U58 is that it : 

"considers contacts betv/een basic education and resestrch 
to be essential; this partly to promote a continuous 
renev/al of educational content. It is desirable that 
such contacts be expanded to cover all higher education, 
e.g. by collaboration v/ith research workers in the 
planning and realisation of instruction" (55 ) . 

A large pi^oportion o.f^the research in education, 
especially research into immediate and ongoing problems, is 
located in the major teachers' colleges, though the researcl? 

v/orkers do not at present seem to be closely integrated with , 

th6 te^cHlrig staff and the students do not encounter them much 
in the course of their studie.s.. The Sv/cdish Union of Students, 
ii'i its memorandum to U68, emphasi^.ed that : 

"teacher training should be based on scientific findings 
* and the teacher trainees should take part in current 
educational research and development work, scithat, 
within the general methodology of teaching, they could ' 
test, encourage and find out new working methods or *aids 
within the educational field. Teacher training would 
thereby become a means of reforming the school." 

But the students from the training colleges, in a 
separate memorandum commenting on the U6« report, seem to fear 
that the pedagogic institutes v/ithin the colleges will be 
transformed in some way, in their view the colleges : 
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"nuBt be permitted ^ to ::eep their present research 
institutes and also to expand them. There ds a 
serious danger, in .our view, that the work hitherto 
done "by the pedagogic institutes of the teacher 
'training colleges to root pedagogic research in the 
school world, v/ould be less' efficient if the 
institutes v/ere to disappear as a result of being 
integrated into a general organisation for teacher 
training.^' 

\n opinion one- hears in the university, hov/ever, is that 
the v/hole structure of higher education ^proposed by U60 seems 
to be conceived from the point of view of undergraduate teach- 
ing with a job orientation, and the fear is expressed that the 
nev/ organisation will, contrary to the hopes of U68, tend to 
separate research and the research v;orlcer from student teaching. 
One can see that, in the field of education, this could well 
be so, not because university-based research , tends to be 
theoretical and fundamental and the undergraduate teaching 
professional, but (if swift impressions are to be trusted) be- 
cause neither tends at present to be sufficiently professional 
in the full sense, or at least to be professional in the same 
sense. \/hat U6C^s proposals would provide if fuij-ly realised, 
\/ould be unrivalled opportunity for research v/ithin the 
university into the disciplines underlying professional study 
and into the concept of the integration of theoretical and 
practical studies. 

Finally ; it is importarit, to asl: , how . the . develop. i,ng , 

situation appears from within a major school of education. A 
college of this kind will already have been restructured once ^ 
and been given a considerable increase in the range and prestige 
of its studies, and it maj^ have grown to about 1,500 students. 
A major college v/ill in all probability ^have its specialist 
research institute, and also its staff, teaching between 10 and 
16 periods a week, are expected to engage in research in 
teaching methods. - On the other hand the college does not offer 
higher or research degrees, though some or, its professors may 
also be professors in the .university and have' research students 
, there. Thus there is already a good deal of interchange between 
a major college and the university at this individual level. 
The fear, already referred to,Lis that the college might somehow 
lose its research institute iiya restructured system. It is 
not easy to see how such a chc^ige could emerge directly out of 
UGa's proposals, unless it were argueo , with some sly force, 
that if the research institute tends to be a separate institu- 
tion ^v/it]iln the college, 'very little integrated with the 
teachi.ig functior, then it might as ^ell be located in the 
university where it would be accessible to research students. 
This kind of ambiguity of argument arises, perhaps, out of the 
com-oromise v/hich U6C ' s proposals seem to represent. Tor while 
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the colleges, after all, are already ,iob-oriented and thus 
conform to UGC's first principle, their inability to engage in 
higher degree work makes them dependent on the vmiversities , 
and yet the exact nature of that relationship is not spelled 

out, 

i/hat seems to emerge from the discussions surrounding 
U60 is the v/ay the mechanism of planning is dealing inevitably 
v/ith larger national and regional structures, without seeming 
to enquire how these, or the relations between institutions, 
v/ill affect the intellectual and professional relations between 
individuals. If the gap between research and undergraduate 
teaching is in danger of being widened v/ithin the university, 
and if this applies to education as v/ell as to other discipline 
how will it benefit the individual staff and students of the 
schooln of education to be brought into closer association with 
the universities? V/hat can possibly be meant, in terras of a 
change in this or that individual ' s ' teaching and research 
duties, by the claim that the vmiversity as such will become 
smaller and smaller? And how precisely v/ill the education and 
training of teachers be integrated as they move between the 
still separate institutions v/hich make up the larger, theore- 
tically unified, structure of higher education? To ask these 
ouections is not to suggest that they cannot be answered, but 
it remains to be seen hov/ the discussion initiated by 068 
answers them or, indeed, whether it asks them. 
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3 • JiVsAiA^A€LS^.A^d , S_cho ol s _ _of j)duc_ a_tJL_on 

The two simplest or at least most direct ways of dealing 
v/ith teachera^ colleges axid universities are to leave them on 
their own, separate and unrelated, -or to fuse them into single 
institutions. A more complex and delicate solution is to find 
v/ays of linlcing them academically v/hile leaving them organisa- 
tionally independent. In England and \/ales the university 
institute's of education have, since the second wprld war, pro- 
vided the framev/ork for this latter form of relationship, and 
however patchy their success, virtually everyone engaged in 
teacher education deplores the recent governmental decision to 
dismantle a large part of this structure and to move the 
colleges, as far as possible, into the polytechnics' sphere of 
influehce. l.Tiatever degree of organisational tidinegs this 
policy may achieve, there are cogent reasons for believing that 
it will do a very considerable academic and intellectual dis- 
^■:3rvice to both the colleges and the imiversities . 

P 

The milestones in the development of educational ideas 
and practice in Engleind - ^r rather to be more precise, the ^ 
milestones which mark the translation of new.ideas into official 
opinion and eventually, with luck, into' general practice - are 
mostly named after the chairmen of officially sponsored commit- 
tees. The name on the milepost marking a new era -in teacher 
training imr^odiataly after the second v/orld war was McITaix. ^ 
The McUair Committee, which was s-et up during the war, issued 
its report simultaneously with the new Education Act of 1944, 
an Act which trr^rsformed English secondary education and created 
an immediate need for large numbers of secondary teachers of a 
new outlook and calibre. 

The McNair Report represents the great half-missed 
opportunity in English higher education, for it tackled the 
problemig of teacher training and teacher education, and of 
their organisation, v/ith a quite unusual concern for the life 
of the intellect. It bega:: with the questiori of the size of 
the 83 existing colleges: 

"The majority of the training colleges are small in 
size, many of them being too small for either effect i.v.^ 
staffing or economical management. In 193^, 64 of the 
' colleges had fewer than 150 students in attendance and 
20 of these had fewer than 100. I^irther, many of the 
colleges are exceedingly ill-equipped and housed not 
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• ' 'only from the point of view of adequate teaching 
facilities but also as regards reasonable living 
conditions for students and staff alike. V/e give 
in the next two paragraphs some facts and figures 
based on returns made to the committee by 77 of the 
colleges. ^ In this connection it is only fair to say 
that, in 1938> new buildings and other improvements 
*were being planned for about 20 colleges, but the 
outbreak of war caused their indefinite postponement" (66) 

V/hat can institutions of this size, operating on their ^ 
ov/n, hope to provide in the way of training, let alone academic 
education? The answer is not much: 

"In 50 per^^cent of the colleges the laboratories, 
studios, workshops and gymnasia are inadequate. " 
More than 50 per cent have no music room. In mure 
than 25 per cent of the colleges the assembly halls, 
libraries, lecture rooms or dining accommodation are 
inadequate* Nearly 60 per cent have no cinema pro- • 
jector and more than 30 per cent have tio broadcasting 
reception equipment for teaching purposes; and these 
figures do not mean that the remainder are adequately 
equipped in these respects. Such figures are depres- 
sing enough, but in the form of totals covering the 
v/hole field they fail to reveal the conditions in the 
most unfortunate of the colleges, in one of which there 
is no gymnasium, craft room or music room and the hall, 
common rooms, laboratories and art rooms are inadequate. 
On the other hahd some colleges, but they are very few 
in number, appear to be adequately housed and equipped 
in almost every way"(67). 

This state of affairs shocked a Committee which came to 
its task with civilised expectations, and which was concerned 
to raise' the standing of education so that the profe'ssion might 
become ^'attractive to intelligent and o-ultured men and women". 
Essentially, in the Committee's view "education is a unity": 

"It does not make ^ense to regard the education of v 

young people as one thing and -that of adults as , 

another and quite different thing; or to consider' 

that though* it ma^ be desirable to have cultured 

teachers in charge of the sixth form of a grammar 

school it does not matter v/hat kind of a person is 

entrusted with the education of infants, so long as 

she is fond of children " 
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And if education is a unity, .X^ follows that the arrangement for 
preparing people for working in education, for .teaching, cannot 
be a di8^aility. In particular, the universities: 
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"... x)'bviously have an important role to play. As 
centres of study and research they ought to give 
- education a high -place in their range of studies, 
and as institutions maintaining high cultural 
standards they ought to exercise a profound influence 
upon the education of teachers "( 68) .. 

Thus the Committee as a whole ^greed that the university 
teacher training departments and the teacher training colleges 
must be brought into a working relationship). But the members 
split on the way this central I'ecommendation should be achieved. 
One group (which included the chairman) was clear that the 
training colleges: 

"... would welcome closer contact with the universities, 
provided that it takes the form of a partnership between 
equals and -does not lead to the universities having a 
' 0 predominant influence in the training of the students 
in the training colleges... We appeal to them, in the 
fitst place, to' ensure that their training departments 
shall be as efficient as care and money can make, them, 
and shall be regarded as important in every y^a^y as a 
department engagec? in preparing students for their _ • 
■ degrees; and, in the second place, to accept the view 
that the universities' contribution towards the improve- 
ment of our public educational system should be .the' 
concern of the diversities as a whole and not be loojea 
upon as the duty of their -training departments alone {69). 

This group went on to propose a loose bureaucratic link 
between universities and colleges, based on the joint Boards 
which had been set up 15 years previously to organise the. 
examinations for students in training colleges. The other 
group began by "wholly dissenting ... from any-sharp distinction 
between education and training, as though the one were the 
proper concern of the best institutions and teachers and the 
other were not." These committee members had severe expecta- 
tions of "th-e best institutions", and it was this that enabled 
them to insist with so- much weight that no system for the 
training of teachers : 

"can be effective unless those who shoulder the 
responsibilities derive their authority from a 
source whi|f|i, because of its recognised standards 
and its striding in the educational world, commands 
the resTDect of all the partners concerned and which, 
because^ of its established independence, is pov/erful 
enough to resist the encroacliments of centralisation. 
The universities embody these standards and have this 
Standing and this inde-pendence . But quite apart from 
these considerations the \miversities have an obliga- 
tion to the whole educational system. Their vitality 
depends in part upon the kind of education given m 
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the schools, both primary* and secondary: and the 
schools, in turn, look to the universities for 
*some measure of leadership in educational, as 
distinct from administrative mattters. There is no 
more significant way in which this mutual dependence 
can be expressed thah for the universities to play a 
, ^ leading part in the .initial education and training 
^ of teachers and for them to maintain a creative 
relationship with practising teachers and others 
concerned with the'conduct of the schools." ' ' 

\ And so .this group concluded tlaat th^ universities^ should 
set up University Schools or Education and lest anyone should 
suppose that thes^/Scho?3ls would, simply be grandiose joint 
boards, it went on to state "with the' utmost frankness" that. ^ 
it was not propaaipg "something comparatively unimportant which 
v/i-11 make no substantial difference t'o the work of the universi- 
ties* On the (jiontrary our scheme ask's much of t^em. It demands 
of the universities a richer conception of their responsibility 
towards education: it will also involve additional staff, both 
teaching a2|d administrative " (70 ), 

The schools of education', - in the recomme-ndation- of thi^ 
group, would 'be "an; organic federation of "approved training 
institutions^' with responsibility for "the training and. the 
assessment of the work of ^^all students.,. seeking to be recognised., 
as qualified t^eachers " ( 71 ) . - 

- XT 

Its concept'of a^ "organic federation" was very different 
from the traditional academic snobbery which distinguishes 
shartily ^betweeh ^the ^education of high school teachers in 
universities and the training of rniddle and p:piraary teachers 
in colleges. (The English tradition w§s anyway somewhat 
eccent'rip', for university graduates did' not need to take a 
training course at all in order to be quialified to teach; so 
that, till the war, the ^ma;jority of men and women taking the 
university training courses were those going into elementary 
schools, for whom training v/as compulsory.) The words in which 
the group rejected the divided pattern are v/orth quoting in 
full, because they are still so relevant to contemporary think- 
ing and' planning - well might the group remark in its conclusion 
that "we are not looking a few years but twenty-five years 
ahead" : 

n 

"Such a proposal is both iindesirable and impracticable. 
It is. iindesirable because the teachers of younger 
children need to be well educated and well trained, 
because the kind of education given in the primary 
schools profoundly affects the educational prospects 
of children when they reach the secondary schools, ^-^ 
•and because, particularly when the .educational 
system is being unified, it would be doing a great 
disservice to education to take a step which divided 
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the teaching profession. It io impracticable 
because some students, very sensibly, do not make 
up their minds about the type of school in which 
they intend to teach tmtil towards the end of 
their course of training,- and because the«*e is and 
should be mobility of teaching s caf f between primary 
and secondary schools'. Further the f^TTdamental 
studies and disciplines of all teac^rs, primary and 
secondary alike, are, at their apex, the concern of 
the universities. A School of Education of the kind * 
we have in mind could enrich the work of the depart- 
ments of the Tiniversity v/hich deal with physiology, 
psychology and sociology, and not least because of 
tlie inclusion of /teachers of younger children," 

Finally,; the gr^up dealt v/ith the question of the 
colleges^ proximity tp the university and their relations with 
other institutions In their own locality: 

"Nor does onr proposal involve the concentration of 
training iristi tutibns within a certain mileage of the 
university. There should be nothing disturbing, 
though there may be something new, in the idea of a 
school or department of a university having an outpost 
in the form of an affiliated institution fifty miles 
away. If a university has a department of education 
the nature of educational provision ma.kes it desirable 
that 'it should have .such outposts. Of course a , ^ ^ 

, University School of Education would not admit to 
affiliation a distant institution unless the authori- 
ties of the Schoo^^jA^ere satisfied that the institution 

• was co-operating with other educational institutions 
in the area, ,for example, technical colleges, schools 
of arts^ agricultural institutes, in such a way that it 
became a centre of cultural interest for the neighbour- 
hood and v/as not merely an institution for the training 
of students isolated from the community." ^ 

\. The group summed u<p its account of a dispersed federation 

by insisting that its success would depend on ensuring academic 
traffic both ways: "To brealc down the isolation of staff is 
even more important than mitigating the se'gregation of 
students" (72 ) . ^ ^ 

The government decided to leave it to the universities 
to opt for one or other of the main pii^posals, and in the event 
virtually all of them, with an English genius for the middle 
v/ay, adopted tame versions of the more radical scheme and set 
up Institutes of Education. The essential difference between 
a schcol of education as proposed by the McIIair group and an 
institute of education is that a school would have provided a 
framework of relationships betv/een the university as a whole, 
and certainly its educational staff as a whole, and the 
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neighbouring colleges and institutions of further education: 
v/hereas an institute was to be a modest university set-up, 
separate from the existin>g education department Und all too 
easily . treated as a wealc institution within the university 
hierarchy, housed most often even further down the road than 
the department of education. Most of these new instituted" 
comprised a library for the use of college staff and teachers, 
and a small staff which arranged in-service courses for teachejrs 
and which organised panels of university and college subject 
specialists, with a brief to look at syllabuses and above all 
to, be responsible for the machinery of examinations and asaess- 
ment. Some of the institutes, set up quite considerable research 
departments. And finally the institutes (or technically the 
Area Training Organisations which they incorporated) were 
responsible for recommending students for certification as 
■ ""qualif ied teachers - this applied also to those university, 
graduates who chose to take the one-year " training course in 
the department of educa1:ion - which meant, ironically, that ^ 
. only those graduates who decided to undergo .training could fa^l 
-*o acquire the^, qualified teacher status v/hich, by the mere fact 
of graduating, they had already acquired. \ 

During the next 1 5 to 20 years the training colleges, 
like the universities and technical institutions ,\came under 
enormous pressure from the greatly increased numbers wanting to 
enter higher education. They had, more or less simultaneously, 
' to find extra places for' students and to extend considerably 
the range of thei]^ academic curricula when their course v/as 
lengthened in 1960 from two to three yeai^s. These two develop- 
ments naturally reinforced each other, for the growth in student 
numbers enabled the colleges to recruit new staff who tended to 
be. younger and more innovative, and also they brought into the 
colleges strong academic qualifications both in the area of the 
school-teaching subjects and above all in the social sciences 
which contribute ta the qtudy of education. But while the 
enlargement of. the colleges was decided for them by the Depart- 
ment of Education, the strengthening of their academic and ^ 
professional life was the product, almost entirely, of their 
developing relations with the universities and v/ith each other. 
If the 31 universities as total institutions probably did not 
. have much to do with the I46 .training colleges except tolerate 
them as neighbours with., whom tliey had some kind of association-, 
individual members of the universities, from the main subject 
departments as well /d^s from education, were increasingly dravvii 
into the work of the subject panels (or Boards of Studies, as 
they were mostly called). And if the links betv/een universities 
and the training colleges were very much less far-reaching than 

(^) In fact only 17 universities had institutes of education, 
because, for instance, there was only one institute for • 
the v/hole of London, and a number of newly established 
universities had not set up institutes. 
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had been envisaged in the McNair Report, they were still, by 
continental sta.ndards, substantial and to a great extent 
autonomous. The institute machinery of joint consultation and 
joint decision about the academic and professional development 
of the colleges seemed, to those involved, to be working un- 
expectedly well. To cite only one testimony out of a great 
many, from the University of London Institute of Education: 

"...v/e hope it will be clear that there are overwhelming 
adv antages in this technique of develo pment and^ P^Q,^y?A'^. 
a_ s_ Toj^jntra^st ed A^^. ojf. jj,rec tive^ .^'r. ojQ sib o^re^^ , 

^^^oye ^- p^j^^^d^^ X o^Qy gA ^A.'th ^ 

^y^JiLijllQAiTj^ „"!^^.9,^^, jr of essional l^^ ^ 

c ojicejmp^r Tirrs" Ts" "s"olne"t!^^^ "tnVt a forceful admin i s - 
TvatoT may not easily understand, but it has become 
secojid nature to those whose work is in the universities. 
This is at the root of the feeling, which is virt^ially 
unanimous in th^ col^'teges, that the McNair framework 

has been a good one in these last twenty years*^(73)« 

However that may be, it v;as not to last for very many more years 
and today it is in the process of being dismantled, 

* It is not "feasy^to say what factor was mainly responsible 
for upsetting the equilibrium which had apparently been 
achieved. Perhaps it was the very success of the colleges in 
establishing their three-year curriculum, for under the. guidance 
of the universitie-s-'they used t]ie extra year, not so much to 
intensify th^r programme of educational training as to widen 
their syllab\ib'--s^^_^^ to include academic studies in their own 
right, f€,r the personal . education of the student. There can be 
no doubt that this appealed 'to the students, many of v/hom were 
university applicants who had failed to obtain a place and whose 
commitment to teaching and thus to a purely professional train- 
ing was not very strong. Also there can be no doubt that it 
appealed to many of *he newer college staff who thought of them- 
selves as subject, specialists,- teaching philosophy, sociology, 
psychology, literature, science, mathematics, languages, history 
the arts,jTiUGic and other subjects in a n edu cational contex^t, 
rather t^ah^as comparatively undiscTpYined, or at least non- 
discipliied, teachers of method an the old pattern. The 
colleges \became , in short, more serious academic institutions 
and this Igave considerable impetus to two related demands, 
neCfthor np them at all new: the demand that the colleges should 
be treated as part , of higher, as distinct from further , educa- 
tion- ana the demand for a graduate profession. These two 
demands, and all that they entailed, formed the substance of the 
recommendations v/hich were put forv^/ard by the-Robbins Committee 
in 1963* 

The Bobbins Committee (one of whose most influential 
members. Sir Philip Morris, the Vice-Chancellor of Bristol 
University, had been a leading member of the more radical 
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McNair group) v/as established by the Prime Minister to review 
the pattern of full-time higher education in Great Britain and 
to advise the government on its long-term development. In a 
country whose educ-ation has largely been kept on the move, 
either forwards or occasionally backwards, by the deliberations 
and reports of eminent committees, the Report of the Bobbins 
Committee proved to be an exceptional docviment. In the first 
place it was a momental publication, running to a main Report 
and five volumes of statistical and other material. The 
importance of this great apparatus of special studies was that 
it provided the first clear picture of the demand for .higher 
education, of the "pool of ability", and of the diverse re- 
sources of the institutions of further and higher education 
throughout the coimtry. It was on the basis of these extensive 
studies that the Robbins Committee advanced its major argiiinent 
about the scale of higher education, which it wished to see 
related to the "push"* of qualified student demand and not xo 
the uncertain "pull" of the employment market. The expansion 
it proposed for England and \7ales v/as as f ollowj3( 74) : 
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The number of "^ude^is in the training college, in 1953/9 had 
been 51,000, so "that the-fiobbins proposals , which v/ere related 
to its estimate of the nuimberS of teachers needed in the 
schools and the proportion\of these coming from the universi- 
ties, involved a very rapid expansion indeed. 

But what kind of institutions should the colleges be? 
The Committee recognised that though the colleges were, provid- 
ing "teachers of the future /with/ the £pportunity to "be better 
educated than their predec§ssorsV /the^Z feel a lack of 
public recognition of their standards of work" (75). Partly, 
the Committee felt, this was bound up with their size and 
spread of subjects. Of the 146 colleges, only one at that time 
had more .than 1,000 students and 126 had fewer than 500 - 
indeed, 46 colleges had fewer than 250 students,. Yet a college 
of 500, with a staff of about 50, was inescapably having to 
teach a very wide range of subjects, for the field of education 
had steadily been enlarged and in addition the colleges were 
offering academic courses for the studeii'ts ' personal education, 
"In our view", the Committee wi^nte, "the s,^ff of any college 
should be large enough to permit of specialised teaching in 
many cub jects" ( 76) . It therefore recommended that as^the 
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numbers of students increased, so the individual colleges must* 
be enlarged to a siz<^ of at least 750 students. They would 
then all be able to lunction at an academic level commensurate 
with "higher education** - levels and hierarchies have loomed- 
over English post-secondary education even more pov/erfully than 
in most of the continent. In England and Vfales, this "level" 
is measured in relation to the imiversity undergraduate " degree , / 
which is offered at honours' or at pass standards Some of the 
v/orl: of some of the colleges, it was the Committee's opinion, 
v/as already of pass degree standard, yet it remained the case 
that : 

"As things stand, a student entering a Training College 
automatically sacrifices the possibility of working for 
a degree. This barrier stands in the way of the many 
students who are fully capable of work at degree level, 
hov/ever strictly that might be defined," 

The Committee came to the conclusion, or more probably 
it started v/ith the conclusion, that "The opportunity to 
graduate must be created". But it immediately added its 
conviction that: 

"though the academic standard of the degree must be 
broadly related to what is customary in universities, 
the nature of the course and the approach to the 
various subjects should be such ,as to suit the needs ' 
of future teachers, Ko one would v;ish to see present 
university syllabuces arbitrarily imposed on the 
Training Colleges as a condition of making degrees 
available to their students" (77 ) • 

0 

The Committee therefore proposed that a new four-year degree, 
the B,Ed, (Bachelor of Education), should be created for students 
in the colleges, and it assumed that about one student in four 
would probably be eligible and would'wish to stay on for the 
e:ctra year in order to tal:e it. Essentially it would be a 
professional degree, based on the existing three-year integrated 
college course and providing an opportim-ity for a further year 
of more intensive educational and academic study. 

The B,Ed, v;as the first of the Committee's major proposals 
for the colleges. Though it went only part of the way towards 
establishing an all-graduate profession, it undoubtedly repre- 
sented a very important stride along that route and was generally 
welcomed. But v/hen the Committee went on to consider how the 
colleges should be administered in the future, it entered £t far 
more contentious area of discussion. For the central fact about 
the colleges, not so far mentioned, is that though linked 
academically to the universities through the institutes of 
education, they yl^belonged" either to the local education 
authorities or <4o the voluntary (or religious) bodies, by whom 
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they v/ere administered and, together v/ith the Exchequer, 
financed. This was the ingenious partnership which arose out 
of Mcilair, and the Gommittee Gpoke of it in v/arrn terms: 
"remarkable progress,., a notable record". Hone the less, the 
Committee rejected this pattern for the future because it: 

"... does not - and cannot - go far enough. In our 

view the proposals do not sufficiently reflect the 
colleges' development into national institutions 
drawing their students from far beyond their own N 
localities and sending them out to serve anyv^here in 
the country. Nor do the proposals significantly 
strengthen the link between the colleges and 
universities. To this objective we attach great 
inportancGp because we' thin]: that it would greatly 
help and encourage the colleges and would at the 
Gg,me time give the universities a major responsibility 
for direct leadership inMa vital sector of higher 
education that has so far) been only marginal to their 
main ac tivities " (78 ) 

But if, in spite of the institutes of education , the 
colleges remained marginal to the univerc ities , could it not 
be argued that they would do better to establish themselves on 
their own like the colleges of technology, under the aegis of 
the local authorities and taking their academic 'awards through 
some central non-university body? This was indeed argued, but 
not by the colleges themselves vhich were virtually unanimous 
in wishing to remain linked to he universities. The pommittee 
rejected this argujnent, at any rate, and produced a proposal 
"very much in line v/ith the proposals in the HcNair Rdport>^ 
(whose words it had already been echoing). Recommendi^g-'^a 
return to the concept of the schools of education, the committee 
proposed that the B.Ed, degree of the Colleges of Education (as 
they ought to be renamed) should be a degree of universities, 
and. that university schools of education should assume 
responsibility for the government and financing of the colleges, 
for: 

^Hve do not believe that the colleges can develop in 
the ways we have advo^atoc and achieve their full 
standing iu higher education unless they are accorded 
collectively v/ithin the university orbit a sufficient 
degree of autonomy. This being so, it is highly 
desirable that academic and administrative respon- 
sibility should go hand in hand"(79). 

Of course there was a powerful logic to this argument, but was 
it perhaps the logic of the "forceful administrator" intent on 
schematising -ihstitutional relationships and impatie^it with 
anomaly? 
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For the ouestion v/as not simply one of desirability, ^ut 
of willingness on the part of the universities. Being autonoraoas 
inrjtitutionc, it v/ould have been very difficult to im£ose_ the 
Robbins scheme up.on them and there was little evidence that _ 
Lhoy were in the mood for such a radical development at a time 
•,;hen they were in the throes of their own very considerable . 
•xpannion programmes. . It may be tjiat the enormity of the 
larger proposal made them rather more willing to accept the 
lesser one; at any rate, with a. dispatch which would have seemed 
unbelievable ten years previously, they accepted the idea of 
the B.Ed., though for some time they were divided as to wh-ather 
it should be offered as ar honours or only as a pass degree. 
English universities, perhaps all universlj;i^ anyvhere , are 
notably slow to introduce new fields of study and education hac 
ilv/ays seemed to them a nt)n-sub ject . They are also jealous of 
their ovm dcgreen. So /he suggestion that non-university 
institutions should^ i^'ach for thel^ degree in a field in which 
they were fct prepared to teaclT'TTiemselves (moreover, ,a fielc- 
containing! such signally non-university degree sul^jects as 
:ior:ie Econcjmics, -'Physical Education, Art, Dance and Movement;, 
this was tV) ask'puite enough of Senates for the time being. 

■rhe Robbins Report was the second major attempt to knit 
thp teachers training colleges and the universities more clor.eiy 
tof-ether, not only i;: order to upgrade the status and academic 
calibre of teacher education, but also in order to strengthen^ 
the universities' concern for education and for schooling, ana 
m Ivobbins, as in Mc'.'air, the academic argument' remained uppers 
nr.st. The ten years since Robbins have seen that policy chal- 
len/^ed, thv/=^rted, and finally all buf destroyed. By the end 
of the seventies the area training organisations and a large 
.nrt of tho work of the university institutes of education wil., 
' u present reckoning, have been wound up, and it is highly _ 
.robable that many universities will have withdravm from their 

.resent association with the colleges. This reversal of some 

vpars of fairly steady academic development is being carried 
-ut in, the name of what has come to be known as the Binary policy 

'or higher education. ■ ' 

The binary policy was first announced in public by 
Crosland, the Labour Party's Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, in his Woolwich speech in 1^JG^. A belated reply .o the 
Robbins Report, it offered the pathetic vision of a "healthy 
rivalrv" between two sectors of higher education; one of them 
the onblic, and in so many words the public-j3jpj.r_ite_d , sector 
-onsistin'- of colleges of education and the various categories 
of T.olytechnics and technical, professional, and further 
c-da^ation colleges; and tlie other sector consisting of the 
autonomous universities (including some new technological 
universities formed out of the oxistinff colleges of advance, 
technclogy). 
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"In the opinion .of many, particularly the studen.ts, 
the' binary system is an exercise in discrimination * 
against the ^ajority of ctudents in higher education. 
It i£3 maintained that the fundamental difference 
between the two sectors is not to be found in the 
courses provided but in the profound difference in the 
conditions under which the courses are studied. For 
instance 5 in 1967/60 the cost per student. in universi- 
ties was £1,625, compared with £1,120 for students in 
advanced further education and £925 for college- of v 
education students. 

The Union believes that the quality of education 
provided must Buffer when a limitation of resources 
means that colleges are unable to support reeeajrch 
pro jec ts , adequately equipped laboratories , in-service 
courses'and appropriate library facilities. As a 
result the status and standards of the colleges are 
adversely affected. ... It is this sort of "built-in" 
inequality in higher education of which the binary 
system is both a cause and an effect. Can it be argued, 
in justice, that there are tv/o distinct categories of 
student, one of which requires the expenditure of 
substantially less money than the other? Can it be 
argued that it is desirable to duplicate courses, 
library and laboratory facilities, and to under-use 
and misuse staff? The Union has never accepted this 
type of argument and rejects its philosophy in higher 
education, as it has done in primary and secondary 
education"( 80) . 

But advocates of the tanary policy v;ere not seeking, 
they claimed : ' 

"to create a depressed, second-class, and under-financed 
sect'br of higher education, as their opponents sometimes 
contend, but to give recognition to the possibility 
that there might be more than one valid philosophy of 
' higher education, or such differences of emphasis within 
a philosophy as to require more than ojie institutional 
model. They wished less to create a nev; pecking order 
of colleges than to ruestion the right of all universi- 
ties to be above all non-university establishments in 
the orde-r. They hoped to encourage educational innova- 
tion iri a separate system strong enough to resi^gt the 
temptation of assimilation to v;hat was thought to be 
the university patterr " (81 ) . 

V/hat this policy meant for the colleges of educ'ation, at 
that stage, v/as nothing very different. In view of their very 
firm v/ish to remain linlced to the universities with whom they 
were collaboraJ:ing in the crecttion of the new D.Ed, it was 
clearly not possible to move them over academically into the 
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public sector. So the colleg&e, v/hich conctituted at that time 
much the largest part of the public sector, continued to straddle 
the Linary divirlinc line - a state of incontiis tency that must 
have baffled continental opinion. Imd when, shortly ' afterwards , 
they v/ere given far more independent governing bodies, it seemed 
as if the colleges v/ere having rather the best of both worlc^s. 

At the same time, an enouiry specifically into teacher 
training and education seemed long overdue if the new perspec- 
tives for schools and for teachers outlined in the earlier 
chapters of this report v/ere to be realised. ^ Concepts of 
training, habits of mind about integrated courses, ^yllabuses, 
relations with schools, inexperience about research, had survived 
from an earlier era and had then been modified under high pres- 

tsure. A new committee, the James Committee, set about examini^ir' 
the role of the colleges and the content and organisation of 
their courses also under high pressure so as to comple'te its 
work in a year^ and as a result its report, which appeared in 
1972, v/as almost as devoid of evidence as the Robbins Report had 
been generous with it. On the matter of relations between the 

.colleges and the universities, the Committee (with two dissen- 
tients from the college and school of ed\y:ation world) virtually 
proposed that timy be discontinued. It advocated an all-gradu'ito 
profession on till cheap, proposing a 2-year degree .made up of 

^semi-academic and semi-professional bits and pieces awarded by 
a new n^n-unive^si^ National Council for Teacher Education and 



closed down. The universi ties ,"^in the viev/ of the Committee, 
were not suitably employed busying themsfilves with- the training 
of teacherr^ or with validating the 3, Ed. degree; they had far 
better withdraw to their more serious academic pursuits. 

If the James Report was intended to provoke,, it succeeded, 
for it aroused hostile reactions from the" universi ty institutes, 
from the colleges, from the teachers' unions, and from the 
students. Yet its thesis was only tr> carry the binary policy 
to its logical conclusion, even if that meant putting the clock 
back to the nineteenth century. On the other hand, the Committee 
put forward some fashionable tv/entieth century ideas about 
diversifying the monotechnic colleg-es and giving priority to ^ 
in-service education: but all at the expense of an integrated 
curriculum. 

After a period for discusGca.on, the Government issued itv> 

policy decisions in a VTiite Paper entitled Educ^aJ:ion^: p-^^I^P^r. 

work Tor :Jxjpansion - "a staggeringly depressing document ... 
badTy*^ wr if ten" anT badly argued"(82). The months of discus.sion 
'at least induced the Government not to adopt some of the more 
surrealist proposals in the James Report, such as the new 
'legree, the S,;.. ( IMucation ) . I.nctead, the Government ducirl^^d 
to retain the recently created B.Kd. degree, "to the development 
of v/hich much careful thought has been given'^(83), and to make 
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itp at pass level, into the normal award for the 3-year teajph^-r 
training course; and they hoped it would validated by th/e 
exi3tin.^ bodies, including the universities. Some studentJ, it 
was assumed, would stay on as at present for a fourth year, I ana 
would be awarded the B.Ed, at honours level. Though this m^am 
that the colleges would retain an important link with the \ - 
universities, the Wiite Paper accepted 'the Jaraes proposal thaN. 
ohe area training?; organisations, based on the universities, 
should be replaced by a new apparatus of re'gional committees. 
As for the colleges themselves, it was stated that the supply 
of teachers had so improved that the number of teachers in 
training in the colleges could be greatly reduced. At the time 
the V/hite Papt3r v/as published there were 114,000 college 
students in training, and the Robbins. Committee had suggested 
that this number might rise to 131.000 in 19G0/1; but the 
t.TOvernment nov/ proposed that this number should come down to 
75 ,nr'0-a5 ,000. So whatever the title of the White Paper, the 
colleges collectively were not going to expand, though some 
individual colleges "either singly or jointly should develop 
over the years into major institutions of higher education con- 
centrating 00 the arts and hiiraan sciences, with particular 
reference to their application in teaching and other profes- 
sions"(84). These colleges would cease to be mono technics ; 
but many of th6 other smaller colleges wo.uld probably continue 
to concenti:ate on teacher education, including- in-service 
education. The remainder face a most uncertain future of 
amalgamation with polytechnics or v;ith each other, of absori^ti on 
fully into the public sector, or of closure altogether. 

The Vfhite Paper is a ^'depressing document" because, among 
other reasons, it shov/s so little awareness that the relation.: 
between educational institutions are not (pj:^ ^hojaj^d^^ 
described simply in terms of validating awards or oT logistics. ^- 
\Ih3it is in great danger of being lost under the arrangements it 
proposes are the developing intellectual and academic relation- 
ships, carried "on in subject boards of studies and elsev;liere, 
v/hich extend far beyond examining functions. The institutes of 
education have, over the past twenty years, put very consider- 
able resources into strengthening these relations between the 
staffs of the colleges and the universities. An account of 
this kind of work, and an indication of the academic commitment 
and enthusiasm it can arouse, is very Veil conveyed in the 
follov/ing extracts from the te::t of a discussion held at Leeds 
University between members of the staffs rrf the University 
Oabelled "U") and of some of its associated colleges of 
education ("C") : 

?ord (U) The Leeds University Institute of Education was 

one of the first to be set up shortly after the 
v/ar, and^^ike the ot-her Institutes its main 
function' was to bring togetlier the teachers^ 
training colleges, as they were then called, and 
the University v/ith its own graduate trainin g 
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programme for teachers. So it would be very 
intej-esting to aal: you, v/ho come from the 
University and the Colle{:es in this region, to 
describe the v/ay things developed at Leeds. 
' 'Vfliat developments do you see as you look back 
over the 25 years of these relations? And what 
gains? • Of course the really interesting ques- 
tion is: how would you measure the gains in 
academic or pedagogical terms? 

Shields (C) \/hen the colleges were running Certificate 

courses only, the value of the University 
Institute, as I see it, lay in promoting shared 
activities between the colleges as they began to 
form some kind of community, i.e. when it came 
to the degree the relationship was much more 
significant, because then v/e met together on a 
different wavelength with different targets, and 
we had to meet university Remands of .a difierent 
nature from those which v/ere being made of the 
Certificate courses. Of course the -colleges 
have undoubtedly had difficulties rn meetin-g the 
standards which the university has required. It 
has been throu'gh the shared activities that the 
colleges have come to terms with the ^nature of 
the higher standards required for a first degree. 

Certainly since the B.Ed, degrees have been 
established, contacts have been much closer and 
very, very valuable to the colleges - and I 
think interesting and sometimes perhaps even 
enlightening to the universities. 

V/hen I have visited the colleges of education I 
have been struck by the enormous enthusiasm of 
those who taught my special subject in the 
colleges and how much we had in common in the 
way of interest in education as in our specialist 
subject, and also I felt the very considerable • 
isolation they worked in, especiai^y in the 
field of a degree course which tne^niversity 
examined and which the university awarded. I_ 
have never f-elt happy about the lack of any kind 
. of integrated arrangements whereby specialist 
departments in the university and specialists in 
those fields in the colleges could have a closer 
relation. 

I think we need to particularise: ours is a 
combined sub j ect . course of academic and educa- 
tional Gtudies, together with the practical, 
professional studies. How in the colleges, 
certainly when they are small, it's difficult 
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.for tutors to specialise completely in one are. 
like Mr. Spencer v/ith his speciality of 
linguistics. The tutor has to play. various roler 
v/ith different groups, the role of the specialis"-. 
v/ithin his discipline, of a specialist in the 
teaching of this at varying age ranges, and as 
someone able to give a rationale about tHis in 
terms of educational theory. I would thiiHc this 
ig not unrelated to the question of isolation. 

Perrott (U) \fhen it comes to thh academic side of the B.Ed.* 

in the final year, you are in difficulties be- 
cause the university lecturer ha^ been appointed 
probably because of ability in research, and, v/e 
hope, ability in letsturing at university level; 
the college lecturer has been appointed on 
entirely different grounds, usually because of his 
ability to produce a good teacher in various v/aysv 
He is not necessarily required to be a researcher 
or to be able to lecture at university level or 
to appreciate v/hat the university person is 
doing. And so, of course, we have difficulties 
v/hen we try to put the two together, particularly 
in a subject like my own (mathematics; where you 
can^ compare levels throughout very clearly. 

Ily subject is also mathematics, and at first, 
there was very little "conversation with members' 
of the uni^versity mathematics staff. Their 
advice and opinion was alv/ays v/illingly given, 
but they never forced anything upon us.... 
Five or six years ago, if J had been asked to 
prepare a syllabus - a course structure and a 
syllabus - to be awarded an honours degree in 
giath-ematics , I could not have done* it. I have 
no experience of degree lecturing. Tor the 
B.Ed., the univei'sity people met with members 
from the college of education and we planned the 
course between us. 

Owen (U) I first became involved with the college of 

education through the B.Ed, and before 'that 
time I think it's fair to say that neither I 
nor many of my colleagues felt any link what-so- 
ever^with the colleges. Normally in a science 
department, and I take it in other departments 
too, the work that you do with your honours 
students is vevv near the boundary of knowledge ~ 
one is talking %bout •one ^ s o\m researches and ^" e 
researches of colleagues, and \/e have the 
facilities of a library and equipment which aro 
not always available to colleges, ^'ow the P.I^^ i. 
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(u) 



Taylor (U) 



. Ford (U) 



being an honours degree has to be of honours 
standard, and the question was, how do you . 
create' work of honours standard when many of the 
people in'volvfed in teaching' it did not have the 
kind of experience , that .you need for teaching to / 
honours stanidard? ^ 

I wonder whether you have noticed an improvement 
in the qualifications of the staff of the col- 
leges? If colleges consulted the rel^evant 
university department about the possible new 
appointees, it could have quite a marked in- 
fluence on the college staff, and this would 
probably iron out some of the diff icu^lties of 
collaboration in honours degrees. 

I think history is probably a rather different 
subject from mathematics, or even biology. My 
own view over the years is that there has been 
a distinct change in the calibre of the staff in 
history departme-nts in the colleges;^ that there 
has been, I think very largely Tzndef the in- 
fluence of the demands of the B.^Ed., a greater 
emphasis on - the academic side. But I should -be 
surprised if "thi's had been- at the expense of 
v/hat I would, call the pedagogic skills. It , 
..doesn^t seem to me that in fact the two are in^ 
'compatible. On the whole the people in the 
colleges, v/Hose academic capacity I respect and 
which is attested sometimes in -their own higher 
degrees, strike me (from the outside, anyway) ao 
^pfeople who are probably very good teachers and^ 
very good inspirers of te-achers, if - I may put it 
■'that way. My particular subject is one in which 
' there is a less s]T,arp distinction to be noted 
betv/een 4;he sort of thing ,that is taught ^n the 
colleges and in the university, or even in .the 
qualify^f the students. I think there is a ^ 
gradation, \,which is what you would expect if 'our 
selection procedures have any validity at all, 
but it^'s a shading off and at the margin there 
are students. in the colleges who are clearly as 
good, ^^rticularly at tlie end of 5 or 4 years, 
'as manjlj^^of ours are. ' , - ^ 

We have beeft talking laostly about the academic 
influence of tne university- on the colleges. 
But th'ere is noVdoubt that the a-cademic intel- 
lectual problem uhat is involved in helping a 
college answer t^e question - "V/Hat is a B.Ed?" 
has had a quite noticeably broadening effect on 
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extension of the general exercise whereby one 
clarifies ideas'^^^o oneself. All of us who have 
worked on currictiliHH have learnt tremendous 
amounts about our subject matter simply by try- 
ing to convert it into a form tkat would be 
courteous and comprehensible to a young learner", 
I think this is art extremely important thesis . 
that rather few of one\^ academic colleagues ' 
have previously had occasion to ponde-r, but that 
one's colleagues in the colleges have been 
compelled to ponder, because in a sense it is 
their bread and butter. 

V/hen I talked about isolation earlier on, I 
wasn't only thinking of isolation on the part 
of colleges; I thinJc that it is reciprocal. I 
felt extremely isolated from this great pulsating 
activity which is going on in the calleg^s 
associated with the university of which I am a 
part, and I think that a vast niunber of ray 
.colleagues -are still isolated frora that* Me are, 
after all, in a sense all raerabers of a community 
of teachers .. .and the relation of the courses 
that our students follow to the whole educational ^ 
process in the terras of what Professor Bruner is 
talking about, seeras to me very important. 

I thinJc it behoves us all to ask what practical 
steps have we taken to develop and increase the 
dialogue that we have with our colleagues in 
similar disciplines in the colleges. How many 
members, if any, of the colleges', staff have been 
asked to lecture to our university students? In 
our specialist departraents? How raany of thera 
have been given the opportunity actually to teach 
and exaraine in our departraents during a term or 
year, in order, if you li]j:e, to develop this 
dialogue and give thera experience? How raany of 
us go out and actually -lee ture to their 'students 
iTi colleges? 

The period under discussion has been one where 
colleges and universities were working towards the 
definition of a degree. V/e are in fact struggling 
with the questions "What is a degree?" and "When is a 
degree not a degree?" and possibly the solu^tion to 
which we are coming is that there must be different^ 
degree^ and need they all > be' taught within the univer- 
sity and/or within colleges? In a university degree, 
traditionally, we have expected to work with our 
students at a particular intellectual level. Now it may 
very well be that we can combine this with the ability 
to teach, and to teach even young children (to take 
up Bruner 's point). 
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Pickering (C) It seems to me that the new arrangements suggested 

in the White Paper^ which will tend to separate the 
' acgidemic wo'rk from the professional, will in practice 
make the three year college student much more like 
the four year student in the university and will make 
it much easier for one to look at the matter academical-=- 
ly' in isolation from the professional. Many of my 
colleagues will deplore this. They will say this is 
the last thing we should p-n fact be doing. Yet it 
seems to me that it will enable us to give that kind 
of concentrated effort to academic work which in present 
circumstances wa cannot do, since we are all the time 
concerned not only with the academic subject but with 
methodology and the practical teaching in the schools. 



Ford (U) I wonder if I may disagree with that pretty strongly. 

I belive the most, challenging acMemic thing we have 
to do in the coming generation is to explore' and find 
some answers to the question "V/hat is a professional 
degree?" or at least a professional course of study. 
^ • There is a wide expanse of social life for which this 
has become an absolutely key question^ quite as 
challenging as any we have encountered in teachinp^ our 
special subject. What do we believe "theory*^ and 
"practice" are, conceptually^ How do we believe they 
actually do and might Inter-relate -.in what rhythm 
and sequence';^ And whaWis the relation between both of 
them and the academi.^ iisciplines we teach? If we don't 
tackle this problem,' or if we tackle it by simply 
putting theory and practice end on to each Other, it 
is because we don't know conceptually how to .do it in 
an integrated way. 

Perrott (U) We at universities think we know what we mean by a 

degree. So we do, in a rather narrow sense. And we do 
have some fair idea of what di'fferent types of person 
our degrees are best suited to. But we « do need to 
examine more thoroughly what is meant by the B.Ed, 
degree, and I think this question of the linking studies 
should be thought about much more closely. In mathe- 
matics there is a formidable body of knowledge in link 
studies and it must be studied in its own right; and 
it is necessary and useful and proper for a teacher 
to be doing tAat. The difficulty, of course, is that he 
does need, in most cases, to come to it after a certain 
^ minimum of academic mathematics; and that is why I 

/ would be in favour of doing the academic work first 

and then we would understand what we are doing in the 
, ^ linking studies. And I think we could well develop 

a proper degree including a professional qualification 
as well as an academic qualification. 
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I do think that it would be a great pity if the 
fruitful relationship which has developed so far 
couldn^t be enabled to mature into something much' 
more considerable than at present. I think if, 
either by our own decision or in the course of 
circumstances, v/e are cut off from the colleges, 
in the long run this is going to be a much more 
serious deprivation than we and our colleagues 
realise . 

Mr. Perrott^s prescription for a professional 
degree is so simple, I am worried v/hether it is 
complete. Is his description not a description 
of a teacher oft mathematics^ and is a teacher of 
mathematics the same. thi.ng as a teacher or is it 



only part 
answer. 



of being a teacher? I don't l:now the 



Taylor (U) 



ford (U) The point is that the cort of people who are 

going to ac]c that question in its most challeng- 
ing form are people from colleges and universi- 
ties v/ho have had to confront each others* 
assumptions and exp(;riences , who have worked and 
argued together. 

Could I take that up and return for the moment 
to v/hat Mr. Spencer said earlier, because I 
thought it v/as extremely challenging. One of 
the questions raised at the outset, v;as what the 
university had got out of bhis relationship a:^ 
distinct from v/hat the colleges have gpt out oi 
this, and I think this is a question that i:cod.-. 
to be asked and asked again. ^ Vhat I thin!: it 
demands on the ;^art of the university and its 
staff is a very proper humility. I thinl: tliat ■ 
we have got a great deal out of it. .md I think 
that the condition of our gaining a great deal 
more is that v;e should give a good deal more. I 
think that it is necessary for tlie university to 
involve itself, at one level or another, with the 
whole educational process(85). 

These extr^rcts from the discussion convey, far better than any 
amount of theoretical argument, the mutual academic value of 
collaboration between academics working in different settings, ^ 
with different objectives. It seems to be of indispensable'^ 
value . 



But this ]^ind of relationship must have a framov/ork a: 1 
It needs resources. Vith the closing dovrv. of the A.T.O.-, tlie 
universities run the danger of being deprived of these ros^>ur 
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and the colleg-es will suffer accordingly. This case was for- 
cibly argued by the Association of , Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education in their meraorandum to the James 
Committee: 

"The colleges are at present and have been since the 
McKair Report was implemented, constituent colleges of 
university institutes or schools of education. They 
are already in relationship with institutioijs of the 
highest academia ekid professional standing and they . 
cee no reasons why they should be forced to look else- / 
whereo The U3|lversities since the establishment of / 
Joint Boards wi 1926 have been responsible for setting 
the standards for entrance to the teaching profession, 
Ilobody familiar with colleges before the McNai^ Report 
v/ill sej-iously doubt the contribution of ihe u^versi- 
tien have made to raising the professional standards 
teachers. We recommend that they should continue to 
discharge this responsibility. Me would consider the 
removal of 'this responsibility and the termination of 
the relationship which has been developed over the- last 
forty-five years, v/antonly destructive "( 86) . 

And in this memorandum, the colleger (which are mainly repre-- 
sented in the ATCDE) expressed their hope that they would alh^o 
'be able to divercif^jf tlieir courses and look towards horii^ons 
other than teachi: they v/ore especially keen to deveiWp tlic 
pro Tec clonal '^^ducation of social workers alongside toacher:^ for 

"all teacher n should be bettor irJ^orraer^ about the 
T;ernor.ol rocial services v/liich arc ctvailable to help 
their pupils ar.i thoir lamiliec... Children must he 
roeii by teacl.ers 'as member^: of a family ai.d a n^.i^^^hhuu^* 
lio(>d and not merely as mcriber:: of a school class^Cs?)- 

Lookin/j; tack over t-c t-I'ckair years nf :ir:vjciation 
between o u le^e:: and univex^rsi ties , crie mujt f^.-.^l that in the 
er.' an idea and an opportunity v/ore lost rather than seized. 
The ::cli0i::o laoant far less to the universi'ties tliorriselves thai; 
tlie rio:*air conniittee hoped - though probably it did not expect 
Vf:ry :.:uc'i nore. Universities are fairly hide-bound inntitu-^ 
tions and they are not moved easily - especially, in Britain', 
v/hero they continue to enjoy a conriderablo meai:ure of autonomy 
But thi^s view of universities can also be over-stated, and in 
relation to teacher training they hp.ve moved very considerably 
t!i v/liat is, by their standards, a c ouparatively short space oj 
tir.:e. Though the Ilc'Iair Comrai\ttoe may have been divided dov/r. 
tl;e middle^ the university rosnonse wa::; almost unanimously to 
accept a considerable involvement v;ith the teacher training 
colleges, and at that time the/e colleges wqre not very attrac- 
• tive academically. But undoui^tedly the universiti-es ' major 
test came v;ith the publication of the Robbins Report p because 
not only were they invited to create for the colleges a nr. ' 
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l^rol essxonal .de^r^. but they v/ero also invited to take over 
I'inancial and adrriiuistrative re^^^ponsibility for the ^colleges , 
It ir profitlonr: Ir,. :^pe':^ula to v/hether they v/ould have acceT)ted 
Guch a proposal any more readily than German and Cv;ediGh ^ - 
universities have accepted comparable measures of inte^frat ion , 
becaune in Britain the pro:)ocal was never accepted by the 
Government . 



l.Tiat v/an accepted by the univeroitiec v/as the B.F>d., and 
thoufi'; some of them accepted it with bad grace, refuGing, for 
instance, to av/ard the degree at honourc level or inGi3ting on 
doing a good deal of the teaching themselves, the great majorit 
jf u:.iver:::ities instituteid thic nev/ degree at a quite un-- 
precedented pace, for they accepted the argument of the college 
ar.d of the teaching profoosior. that it v/ould be very unfair 't'> 
deprive nev/ teachers of thic degree once it had been agreed to 
i\ tr.H^^^'^^^' it. The E.::d. v/as, for a time, a motley affair, 
dixfering a good deal from one university area to another. Put 
over the follov/ing fev/ years it v/as greatly disou-ssed and its 
distinctive character estabMshed. One' of its central figures, 
v/hich;may be said to symbolist: 



ties 



the college: 



\Kt th.e association of the universi- 
i ts cordjinat ion of academic and 
professional studies : -after the 1^ ■ ''e-year course is comp-leted 
with the av/ard of the teacher^: co_' : f i cate , these are carried 
forv/ard for a fui:ther year of more tensive study at degree 
levr^l. In no.ny colleges tliese tv;o strands are kept separate an 
t.hey are plaited togethr-r (if at allj oiily in the minds of 
students o But in college;: associated with a fe\/ universities, 
^--^^h as Leeds> an^.^ ^.ussex, the fourth year syll.'ibus includes a 
':hir'.i eleir:ent, a "lird-:'^ study in whicli the academic and edU'-Ot-^ 
ti-'T.;il e-if-mests have to be explicitly related, usually in th(^ 

of a special study v/hicli may irs/olve some field v/^r]:. :;om 
titles '..f linl: studies li'ora cne of the Sussex cr)lleges are: 



An investigation into J'irst 
Cohool cliildren ^ s a\/a]?enesi^ 
en j oymeiit of colour , and it: 
possible effect upon t};eir 
0 0 gn i t i ve an d affective 
devel opment . 



as' 



A critical anrQysis^ of sum.e 
T)ori:lar children ' s novels 
reia ting to mcral- ,]udp;ement:-: 
emerging in children of Middle 
^■cliool age . 



'.'orkshop draino 



lie snluiiox 



to some^ nroblems of adolescence 



listO'Sy 



The child ^s c^^sicept of^-J31aex 
Africa as re? veal ed through thrc 
tesr;hing metliods. 
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Education and: 



Home Economics Raising of the school leaving 

a^iQ and home economics. 



Ma^i^ematici 



Phyrioal 
Education 



Ilucic 



Ilatheraatical attitudes in 
adolescents . 

Primary children's concepts of 
measurement and the mathematical 
definitions of measure and 
metric . 

An^investigation into cultural 
differences of Indian girls that 
may raise problems in physical 
education in secondary schools. 



Music 'is not a subject: the 
place of music as a resource 
an integrated curriculum; to 
0-13 year-olds. 



in 



.cierco 



ch 



. 1 1 e n p t to improve 
: of weather among 
itionally sub-normal 
(Ire ri • 



the con- 
a group of 



Factors affecting pupils^ chf-ioc^ 
of S)Cience in the secondary 
school , 



Creograpl^y 



Rel igiou: 
studies 



rjociology 



An examination of the Junif^r 
ochool child ' s unders tandiii^: 
of the concepts of "villagf.'", 
" tov/n" and "country" . 

The functior. of myth and symbol 
in religious education . 

A study of the help given by ' 
schools in prepr^ring pupils for 
the transition from school to 
v/oric . 



This attempt to find a way of integrating the various 
elei:iont^> ^'f the B.Ed, course presents considerable academic 
/^difficulties icr the students, but it a] sc imposes considerable 
dem^ands on tlie university and collee^e stciff v/hen they come 
teach and e::amine the stude:.ts^ v/orl:. "ertainly th<^^ university 
staff, most of them subject specialists raO;er than educa- 
tionists, who have examined tliese linl: studies liave not been 
unaffected' by the task nor have they founcl it a simple one. 
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It is at least possible - and there is ample testimony to this 
effect - that the task has given them a more sympathetic .and a 
wilier viev/ of tlieir 'j\m specialisms, and of the problems in- 
volved in teaching them. ^ 

A comprehensive study of the D.Ed, made^ by the Principal 
of a college of .education , concludes with this assessment of 
v/hat has essentially been a combined, university-college 
operation; ' 

"The achievement of the B.Ed, is surely that it has 
achieved the requir^^d' standards and at the same time 
established whole new areas of curriculum. 

The evidence on standards is well established. 
Reporting to the Comm^tee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals in 1971 UoC.E.T. commented: ^Comparison 
between honours 3,Ed« and other honours degree 
results suggest that standards are being required in 
the former which are at least as demanding as those 
of other degrees ' . 

; Some university teachers ^.i^^.t harbour residual fears 
of • inappropriate subject r::r ':^.*rial being accepted for 
^egree study. , Equally some college tutors might 
resent pressure to stiffen course content. The. last 
nine yea^ have seen these polarities reduced, brought" 
some understanding of opposing positions and have be,en 
marked by \/orl:ing compromise experiment and evaluation. 
Out of' tliese has come substantial progress in curriculum 
development. Apart from the progress outlined above 
there is significance in where interc'isciplinary courses 
may be found. Fur it is not only those new universities 
(such as r:u::j:e:') who had seised opportunities to build 
their ovm ourriculum in a nev; style in tlie 19^'^'s v/ho 
pioneered new subject areas for the B.Ed. In the larger 
attempts at integration within Educational Etudies and 
between disciplines v/ell established red-bricl: unive:^si- 
ties have been bold innovators. The bolder the changes 
in curriculum the more challenging have been the con- 
comitant assessment neef-S. ... nev/ curriculum can mean 
nev/ methods of assessment. Again those universities 
v/hich have made cui^riculum innovations have also been 
prepared to find new, appropriate assessment 
procedures** (88) . 

It is at t}iese academic and curricular levels that the 
question of the relations betv/een colleges and universities 
needs to be e::anined, at the level of professionals engaged on 
'"^leir particular taslcs, malcing use of their distinctive skills. 
For very many years, in England and \/ales, the universities 
and colleges executed a dance together whi-ch barely brought 
them into touch with each other. The IIcEair Report changed 
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that, with the result that they now Icnow each other far tetter 
as institutions and thoy have also learned a consideratple 
amount ahout each other *g intellectual outlook and methods, 
I>uring this period, and largely throu*g!i this contact, the 
colleges have heen transformed into more mature and academically 
serious professional insti'tutions ; and the universities have 
developed a sympathy for the business of educating teachers. 
It seems a perverse decision to enforce, for the coming period, 
a divisive "binary policy v/hich, however much it may exemplify 
logical and forceful administration, is not likely to give much 
aca^lemic support to the colleges as they undertake the develop- 
ments and transformations that lie ahead of them. 
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^ • j^L^^A^AP-gTlAejlj. -Coj-.L6ge_ sxstem. in Denmarl:: 



Denmarl: provides a most interesting and thorough example 
of a divided system of teacher training, though even there the 
first stages of integration have nov/ been created. The division 
is immediately related to the two main types and stages of ^ 
Gchool, the Polk Gchool talcing all children for the first 10 
grades, follov/cd by the Gymnasium for the more academic child- 
ren: these are virtually "closed worlds", to quote a teacher 
from a folk school, and it is "simply impossible to move cis ci 
teacher from one to the other" (in fact it is not ab^oJL ujte Ijr 
impoDvSible ) o 

The gymnasiuii tradition is a very old one. Originally 
they v;ere cathedra! ^>chools, and then later they v/ere accepted 
as preparatory schools for the univeisity. Thus they have a 
ver^ strong tradition of scientific studies and of classical 
laiiguages. Today, of course, the gymnasia are more modern, but 
it is still insisted that the teachers in the gymnasia must be 
educated in the universities; they must normally take two 
subjects, one main subject and one minor subject, almost' two 
degrees, in fact. The training colleges, on the other hand, 
were institutes to :3Upply the needs of the foil: schools. The 
school la.\j'o£ 1314 introduced teaching for all children and the - 
need for teachers in the schools v/as very great. Training 
colleges were started and their philosophy was that "the man 
v/ho teaches the children of peasants must be a peasant himself": 
he had to belong to the population he taught. 

For a long time the training colleges provided an alter- 
native form of further education for those unable to enter the 
gymnasia,- but in the sixties the colleges were established by 
law within higher education but no attempt was made to introduce 
a form j^f integration betv/een the colleges and the ui iversities. 

The feeling in the teacher training institutions \/as, 
generally speaking, very much opposed to this because they felt 
their identity might be threatened. As a result, the division 
between the colleges and 'the universities is fairly complete 
and 'as far as teachers are concerned there are qaite distinct 
forms of training, separate unions, salary scales and hours of 
worl:. And there is virtually no cnntac t^between the'^v/o systems 
or betv/een their respective staffs: th6 \wo systems are new 
"structured in their separateness" . 

Tlie striking fact abou^ this situation, however, is not 
that it is divided, ..for there are divisions of this kind else- 
where, but that the social prestige of the college sector is 
almost as high as that of the university sector. All college 
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:..tucientc munt now liave na triculated , but v;lierea:J e^iiyone v;ho hue. 

triculated to the u:iiv&rsity, entry to the training 

'" 'lloco i:: by Gelec ticn' cnly . Iloreover th.e demar d to get into 
tho collo[^on ir f:reater, ecpecially frcin women, partly no doubt 
beC'iir;o the collece cour:;e lacitc for '^}. to 4 years, wherea^ th<- 
u/. ivr XT, ity courr:e larts for anythin;']; between S to 7 yearn and, 
moreover, it r^eon:: that only about half the students survive 
'Ax course. There is apparently no question, on the whole of 
.:olloj:o students beiruj disappointed university aspirants. They 
opt t^ enter thr- colleces either because they are already 
r-o:.^r:it tod to teachin^:, because they v/ant to work v/ith children, 
'-r.l/rr' boo.onse they v/an^ to start earning a salary in a secure 
job sooner (though they will be paid less thar. gymnasium 
teacher.,, tli^-y will still be paid very handsomely compared to 
virtoally all other teachers in Europe). And they are no lonfer 
llAO'ly to be j.ut off by the feelinr that the training college 
:;7::tor:; ir t^o; Lr.-^^r'ov/T:', though to tell the truth it probably ir: 
^oo. In roT;ly to this criticisr:. ,the Rector of one of the 
col'le es has Ocdn.itted that lie'hcjls alv/ays criticised: 

"thr ir.-;- -ov;:^. character ii the training college, thougi: 
it voar: \;orse ten years ajo, Ther- a training college 
v.-:as r. n itriarchal institution, and the Rector \/as a sort 
of* ;athor to all thf.^ students. It was quite unbearabl(^. 
.Jut I Uii:.]: our new law is much better beco.use how we 
trer t the stud'^.^its as grov/n up people; \ye liave no 
ro-r - risibility for their private lives at all"(89). 

' :\ t}:e othor haa^^ it 5>eers that the universities are not par- 
ticularly or^Ailar at the moment v/itli ^'ordinary people" v;ho view 
tho- a:: "sono sort ^f Tcho^ 1 for Scandal" - though eoming at 
tr.e ^''i;!::. : aa tir 0. cjome years of student c oi f r ontation , tlii:,' 
" r r-' i: ai^:^ po'^l'.^'s" vir-v; ^f uru.versi tieo is not yjeculiar tr- 
oeiim-.r^:. It is apoaT-ei-t"'. y tbe case that while the cr'Heg^'S havi 
b^'Corre al r-e M:er^ r.oro t^ loraat in their attitudes towards the 
students, their academic regi:;ie- has become i;^ore rcfTiilated and 
t:\eir s tar'^^^-or^h^: :.ioro demanding. 

Ji', c^ ..fr-nt'.."^ ^oith rhis situation, one then ashs what 
tho' c^,110'';eo mi 'ht y.nvo to gam from associa.tior. with the 
uni v^'r:: i ties , t]:e immediate ansv/er tends to be "* othing" ' But 
th^oe is clearly a „fe^lirg that the universities r.iig'ht well hav- 
a great ^>;al t'^ gai;, /'rom sor::e l:ind of association: in fact th^;;y 
v/ould be tahea '^^ut of tlieir secur*^ world and forced to dc^velop 
a ^l^oor r^lati'On with, society and a g. 'eater degree of prricticoil 
corimit^aa^-t^ ^.^a^/ords it. In the process tiiey v;ell might alsfv bt.^ 
r^. r'?o' tc giVh-u so.ne ^i" their autoiiC<ms/. howevei', tlie most 
o-mr'S',. om^il ^ di ca-'^aao: of tliis negative reoToaise is t^^ r^^f'i' os'^ 
ta-^ t]j} ixrril RanisiYN_>chooI of Rducational Gtudies , ^ v/hi-h. is. 
und' 'U"!' tedly a ver;; sirnifioaat ins ti tut ioi: . " founded in V^-d, 
th^"^ Pa^yal Tanish ':chbol exists today to provide courses f_^r 
t-ociaTS \/i:o trkined in ta^iinin-^ colleges^ a:i<' \/lio r.ave 1^ 

teachira; in loli:^ sc]i|fccls Tor at loast t\!0 years, ar.'- for teaci ^a 
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in the training colleges themselves. The Royal School is situated 
in Copenhagen and has 7 branches or divisions in different parts 
of Denmark. It offers courses in all the main subjects of the folk 
school curriculum, both in the pedagogy of the subject and in the 
subject discipline; and al§o it offers courses in the disciplines 
of education, particularly various- courses in psYjfhology, These 
courses vary a great deal: there are 1-year cour^jpS% courses of much 
shorter duration, of 20 to 30 hours and of 3 morm^ full-time and 
part-time courses. But much the largest part of the Schooi-l^ activi- 
ties are its graduate studies in education, which culminate in the 
master's degree in education : there ife a degree course in educational 
psychology for college lecturers and to train school psychologists; 
and a joint course in a subject, for instance English, maths, 
physicSj^ tiggether -with the study of education, including psychology, 
didactics, methodology and ^so on; and thirdly a course in education 
aiming at qualifying people to work in training colleges as 
lecturers in education. These degree courses, which may be completed 
in 3 years full-time or U to 6 years part-time, are held to be of 
• the standard of a Master's degree - it is also possible to take a 
Master's degree in psychology at some universities and, at 
Copenhagen University, in education (though in the 15 years it has 
been taught, only 10 people have taken it). The Royal School has 
designecT these degree courses specially for the needs of the folk 
schools : for teachers in these schools, for the teachers of these 
teachers in the training colleges, and for the subject consultants 
who support the schools and who may undertake research in the 
schools. There were, in 197^, about 1,100 students taking these 
degree courses, though the bulk of the r^chool's teaching is in its 
ordiriary^courses, in which some 9,000 teachers were participating, 
and these do not include its short courses, including^ holiday courses, 
with about 5,000 students. 

The 29 teacher training colleges in iJenmark have no formal 
relationship with the uoyal School, though they have a common 
Council. But clearly their informal relations are very close, not 
onl}^ because the Royal School draws many of its students from the 
sta:f ,of the colleges but also because its degree students are now 
increasingly gaining teaching posts in the colleges in comppti+ion 
with graSuate? from the universities. Thus the colleges may have 
virtually no links with the universities, but thev have considerable 
Mnks at various levels with the oyal :)C:;ool , and the iioyal School 
makes a specialist contribution to teachers at a university standard 
of study and award. The training college view is apparently that 
the !:oyal School is comparable to a un.versity. The view of the folk 
school teachers* union is that it is regarded as being on a par 
with the universities and that the only reason it is not a university 
is that it is a specialist institution, lut the niceties of the 
Royal School's status vis-a-vis the universities matters far less 
"than the effectiveness of its educational function vis-a-vis the 
colleges. It explicity sets out to^provide a great deal of the 
academic supr^or"- 'which colleges nnirht hone to gain, nrobabl y in a 
much less organised fashion, from universities. And its flourishing 
existence may have a good deal to do wi^th the fact the colleges and 
universities continue to pass each other by on either side of the 
academic road. 
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Yet, all hae been caid on behalf of the Royal 

School, it is not a university, and ^if the training college 
system is in-^rov/n, the Royal Cchoot may well make it rather 
more so. For it closes the pedagogic circle. In spite of all 
that it of fere, its tendency is to l:eep teacher-students "in 
limited boxes";, as one of its o\m students put it. One feels 
that the Royal ::choor itself might derive considerable support, ' 
that it w(;uld be strengthened rather than undemiined, if there 
we=re also academic relations between the colleges and the 
universities. The two systems are so different structurally and 
they are propped up by such contrasting and long-established 
traditions that this is not likely to happeji easily, but none 
the lees the matter is nov/ on the agenda of educational planning, 
/ind v/hile there are the natural fears among people concerned 
v/ith teacher training that links v/ith the universities and the 
introduction of some kind of modular curriculum might destroy 
the integration of studies in th<e colleges, the continued 
existence of the Royal School ^ v/ith its carefully articulated . 
and integrated courses of professional study, might provide an • 
equilibrium. 

IIov/ are li^.ks between the t\;o systems likely to come about 
in Denmark? They do not seem likely to be initiated ^ at present, 
by the prcfessicral bodies in the field of education, and they 
v/il^ certainly not cone aLout by some process -^af osmosis, They 
seem likelv to be initiated, in Denmark a0; el-^^J^^'here , at a 
political level. During the sixties in.i:^^dS^^r , there v;as 
a considerable concern to raise the v.X^xx^^M^ pre s t ige of 
education for the teachers in the f - 1|£ -sekacllc,l-,^d to embody 
these objectives in an appropriate Lq^\ oi;^ Pqi^ii;!^^ And it 

has been largely as a result of political. iTittle^ave that the 
nev;. University Centre of Rcskilde wag .e0tablishef|i and started 
teacliin^: in 1072, to be followed by tw otKer^'G^Ti^tres . The 
disti]ic'tive features, of Rcskilde are it.^: Qommcii Msic educatipi. 
curriculum for the first year, itr explicit ^ ^'oncorn with pro^ 
fessional e^^ucation ^it the "]jOv/er" as v/ell as the "higher" 
levf_^ls (i,e, io the c:ise of teaching;, witli the '::eeds of the 
folk school p.:- v/ell as the gynnasiur. )t ai.d the 'interdisciplinary 
structure of its curriculun centred ')n "problems". I^erliaps one 
should 'iIgo :io(I ci fourth important feature, which is that t]ie 
courses of studies v/ill mostly be completed in considerably less 
than the traditional to 7 years: indeed, the concept pf 
"completing" studies at this level is probably inaccurate at 
Rcskilde o For these reasons, many people in teacher training 
say that Roolcilde students are not properly trained as teachers 
and that they cannot fulfil all tfte necessary obligations of 
teachers , ' ' 



* As a matter of fact the new University Centre of Roskilde was not 
allowed to establish a programme for training primary and lower 
secondary school teachers. The reason for the refusal, given by . 
the Piinistry of Education, was -^hat othe Ministry did not consider 
the tv/o years of common basic education as satisfactory. 
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Roskilde is too nev/ for it to be pojjsible to say how its 
pedagogic courc>os are. shaping and what •impact they v/ill have on 
th^j schoolG and tho collo,:;eo. :Ior can one begin toV-Gtimate 
v/hat impact RoGkilde v/ill >iave on the other traditional 
universitiec . But one notec that d'omeone' aa v)ell placed ac* ' 
Hr, K^^Helveg Petersen, v/ho v/as fcrnerly Ilinister for Cultural 
Affairs and Chairra'an of the Planning Conunittee for Higher 
Education > has stated that he is *'not very sanguine*' abo'ut the 
introduction^ nev/ approache's tg education, within the tradi- 
tional universities; 



"In my view' v;e have to create a nev/ sort of university, 
a centre where you have new courses introduced, shorter 
courses and the possibility of innovations^ and then you 
might get a nev/ dynamic restored, I v/ould still main- 
tain that ygu ought to h'lve^ the teacher training 
college on tlie same campus . At least co-operation 
should be guaranteed. But I v/ould not be content v/ith 
just having the training courses there. I v/ould -want 
to have a nev/ outlool: ^throughout the institution ^s a 
v/hole, they should be more oriented tov/ards^ society, 
more open to society, so that they could take in people 
who cope v/ith other oualif ications than the ordinary 
ones. And particularly they ?lave to change the 
relations betv/.een the' theore tical . studies and practical 
v/orl: (of which the universities at present do virtually 
none ) ,^ and -find out hov; they can place tl^^^ir student:- 
outside the universities for a while and then biing 
them banlr arjain.'' In a sense , this v/ould'^ring their 
studios into lir.e: v/ith the idea of life-long learning"(^90) 



It remains to be seen if Roskilde and the other new Centres 
manage to achieve this. The very success of the R6yal School may 
tend to perpetuate the divided system in Denmark rather longer 
than elsev/here, • * 11 , 
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CHAPTER IV 

' The ambip;uitie# of relations between Universities and " 
Teachers ColleK.^s 

1 , Social change; anr ^ thp education of the teache r 

The main theme of an earlier chapter of. this Report 
was the emancipation of the teacher and of teacher education 
^ and training. This theme was "discussed in terms, very 
broadly,' of changing assumptions about the structure of 
schooling- after the Second World War; of the growing recogni- 
tion of teaching as a profession of a serious intellectual 
calibre and pf a complesc range of inter-dependent sub- 
professions; of the developing role and i-mage^of the teacher; 
and finally in-' terms of his or her academic and professional 
education.^ These developments, in the years after the Second 
War, were no doubt deeply ponderpd upon b/ individual members 
of the profession at all levels,, and undoubtedly innovations,, 
whether of role or structure or performance, resulted m one 
place or another. Yet .the broad picture seemed one of rather 
'amorphous, or at least haphazard, development - not unlike 
thi species of Progress described by a British Prime Minister 
in the early thirties, Ramsay MacDonald, in the immortally 
vacuous phfase: "On, and on, and on - up, and up, arm up . 



• • That is not quite, fair: because^edUcation is pre- 
eminently the profession of individual initiative and thus 
its development rests, ultimately, on the work and vision of 
thousajids of individual teachers. Until fairly recently, 
that was about all there was to say abou"^ teaching, for 
training, in any serious contemporary sense, was minimal and 
often irrelevant and. teachers found 'their wa;^^ forwaj^d by 
"sitting next to (or at least somewhere near) Nellie" and 
"through the school of hard knocks". A few charismatic and 
thrustful individuals managed to systematise wh^ _ they were 
doing and create noted schools- or -philosophies |hich exerted 
considerable influence; but they have been surp^-isingly ^f ew, 
when one thinks of the enormous numbers of schools and 
teachers, many of them working outside the state system a 
way. A Kurt ■Ilahn here, a-lTeil there,- and the rest nowhere 
verj- much as far as society was aware - though not, of 
course, as far as individual parents were aware, for pareni 
have alvJ'ays responded to the exceptional teacher of their 
children. ' • ." . 



o 



In a cerious sense, teacher training has now, at long 
last, come into its own and h^s graduated into higher educa- . 
tion. Yet as one looizs at what has been happening in a 
number, of countries, its pedagogic development still seems 
■to have been erratic and unscientific; for the most p^rt it 
has followed belatedly ' the drift of developments in the 
wider educational- field rather than initiating them: . 
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"It is hov/ever salutary to recognise that '^teacher 
education cannot adopt goals or methods thdt are 
contrary\to those of the wider educational vsys tern. , 
Teacher educators understand very well that their 
work is constantly subject to evaluation by those 
v/ho control the schools and that they can do little 
themselves to change the schools," (91) 

Moreover, it is the view of these two authors, Study- 
ing teacher education in England, France and West Germany, 
that: ' . • 

"..'.change is Impeded by the fact that teacher-. o 
education instii;utions in all three -societies seem 
to have partially insulated themselves from their 
social contexts and often from the active experimenta- 
tion thati occurs in the scHools, In this sense the 
challenge that has been felt within many organiza- • 
tions to update information, to question traditional 
assumptions, to consider new methods of working and 
posa±t)le new structures and relationships, is . not* 
being met and in some cases may not even be generally 
recognized. It is the schools rather than the train- 
ing institutions that are confronting and grappling^ 
with the problems of minorities, envirotHnental 
disadvantage and poor motivation." (92) s 

Of. course there are teacher training institutions, 
whether functioning as departments or universities or as' 
independent colleges, which have recently been engaged in 
serious experiment and which are animated by a concern to 
promote innovation. 'Yet they only accentuate one of the 
serious difficulties of teacher education, which is how to 
temper the impatience and zest of students', eager to'trans- 
f02^m the educational system, to tho hiundrum, conservative 
character of the schools in which they do their practice 
teaching and in which they hold their" first appointments , 
Ther^e are ways 'and ways of undertaking this process of 
' temperin^J^ above all it is not accommodation that one has 
in mind, but an analysis of the social dynamic of , the educa- 
tional task which uncovers, the nature of its inbuilt con- 
servatism. It may well be that teacher training institutions 
often ignore this kind of study, or shy away from the apparent 
pessimism it seems to generate, 

"The institutions of teacher education in England, 
France and West Germany. may not, have shown the same 
responsiveness to social change as other social 
institutions, such as the mass media and*, certain • 
areas of government. Some undoubtedly regard this 
as a measure of the cultural- limitations of these, 
institutions, and- therefore of the training that 
they can hope to • of^er to futV^e teachers. But in 
so far as they have not adjusted to newer social 
pressures it^ could also be argued that the lunction 

\ 
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^ . of teacher training and of other educational 

institutions is to build a bridge between tradition 
and modernity by mailing a continuous and considered 
response to social change. However different the 
detailed prescriptions for the reform of teacher 
education to which these commitments have given 
rise, the logic of both sets of assumptions confirms 
•the need f or\ef f icient means by which issues concern- 
ing reforms in the social process, curricula and 
organisation of teacher education can be iderjtified, 
raised and resolved." (93) 

If the emancipation of teachii^g and- of tide teacher is 
unlikely to happen by spontaneous combustion or by a myriad 
of isolated good intentiotis and good practices, how far v;ill 
it be (and, indeed, has it been) affected by national, ^ 
governmental, or otherwise centralised initiatives? How far, 
as one looks from one country to another, have governments 
been directly interested in promoting any such cause, as 
distinct from seeing it promoted as a spin-off from something 
else? Sp.nce t-he war, the major initiatives have been socio- 
political in character and their airchitects have been 
political and social Scientists working, in Europe,, through 
political parties of a liberal and social-democratic per- 
suaeioti. ' Thus it is not surprising that these post-war 
years have seen the claims of the ordinary and of the dis- 
advantaged child dominate social argument and planning. 
Comprehensive schools and compensatory education, those 
somewhat contradictory panacea, have been the response of 
governments in country after country. And more recentl;^, the 
a elite character of higher educsition, with its restricted 

entry and its hierarchy of institutions, lias led to prbposs^ls 
for comprehensive universities or for binary structures. 

BroadJ-y speaking, then, the nood in western Europe 
has been towards openness of opportunity and a lessening of 
privilege and restraint. The rate of technological develop- 
ment and obsolescence has undermined early commitment to a 
long 'initial training or apprenticeship, and this has combined 
with the shortening of horizons which result from insecurity 
and . disturbance. Or perhaps a more exact image is of a 
series of shorter vistas across> the -span of a person's life: 
it is impossible far most people outside the major . rock-like 
professions, and to an increasing degree inside them, to 
envisage what they will be doing in 10, let alone 20, years' 
time or what new skills they will need by then; they may well 
^change their professions or jobs, or see their jobs change 
direction, as many ag five times in the course of their work- 
ing lives. No doubll many people, especially . of student age 
or 3''0ung prof ejssionals , v/ill hope to have' had a hand in 
• changing the social structure and rewards of employment, as 
well as the character and satisfactions of their lives out- 
'•••'side work. The condemnation of capitalism as a predatory way 
xyf life, and the pursuit, however confused and bemused, of 
communal alternatives, the distrust of science and the 
cultivation of the 'transcendental and occult, 
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the all-prevadirit^^ '"perniiGcivetiess and the genial hedonism, 
that characterise ^the culture, of the younger urbali genera- 
tions are only the more farouc]::^e (and, incidenta].ly , heavily 
e:qploited) manifestations ^of the state of profound moral 
insecurity that ^oes along vjith, say, hijacking and Water- 
;;;ate and pollution. The extreme educational response is to 
drop or stride out of the system altogether. Thus the hope- 
ful" theories and practices of compensatory education in the 
sixtie^ seem to have been succeeded, in^ the- seventies , b^'- a 
sense among , sociologists of the comparative impotence of 
education to re-ctifyv problems of _^ocial deprivation and 
inequality. The -current twin solutions are to "de'^school" 
education and/or to extend it for t^e total span of life 
which, may well institute the reign of the amateur and the 
\vi4^^ary (neither of them as yet professionalised). 

( For thos^ who remain within the sys-^em, however, the 
themes v/hich are in the air and whjLch recur in all varieties 
of educational setting* , are ; ' . ^ ' 

r - comprehensive structures 
-modular courses of study 
-inter- and multi-disciplinary curricul^ 
-variety of choice 

J -uncertainty over prof essi'^ali commitment 

-varying duration of ""study, plus recurrent and 
lifelong' education . 

-team and gxplorator^ modes of study 

This list ^o'^f themes coul?. easily be extended, though 
it would still retain iti^ distiiictive flavour. v/hat is 
] evident, however, is that these themes come up in the context 
/ of teacher education and its emancipation as much as they do 
in the context of re'-shaping higher education. Wlierever they 
teach, the task of teachers is changing and to a great extent 
it'feels l^ik^" an emancipation, though it may be some time 
before it also lodks like it, for educational moulds and 
habits are hard to brealc. But that, presumably depends on 
the teachers of teachers, and on their assumption of a 
formative role near the centre of hi^-^her education. And it 
depends also on the degree to which the shaping of higher 
education is undertaken with e:q)licit and even calculated 
attention to the pedagogic and not cipply the institutional 
needs of teacher education and trainin^!;. 

i.s one looks from England to Scandinavia to West ' ^ 
Germany, v;hat do these needs appear to be? If there is, in 
all these countries, a malaise about teacher education, 
especially i,n the colleges, what does it add up to? The main 
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elements of this Dood oT uaeasineuo are, to some eJctent, the 
obverse of the themes listed above: ^ 

-the isolation of teacher-students and of their staff 

-the monotechnic character of the colleges 

-the need to upgrade their studies * 

-the lack of a serious integration of theory 
and practice 

-the paucity of research 'in the colleges 

All of these issues have forced out into the open the 
question of the relations between the two separate systems of 
teacher education, and between universities anc3 colleges as 
institutions, i.nd they have also' revealed the way in which 
universities ^ and colleges have been developing in somewhat 
complementary, and at times even contradictory ways. 
Teachers ' colleges feel under pressure to extend their range 
of both professional^ and academic courses, developing into a 
cross between liberal arts colleges and polytechnics. Loolcin;: 
ov^er their . shoulders at universities, they tend to strengthen 
their academic specialisms at a time when many , universities 
are tryin-g to breal: down the power and isolation of their own 
specialist departments. 'Jhe colleges are lengthening their 
coui^ses v/hile many universities are trying to shorten theirs. 
And the colleges' faith in integrated studies is under a good 
deal of attack at the same time as universities are being 
much criticised for their lack of serious interest in inter- 
disciplinary study. Thus the picture is a contradictory 9^^,i 
and .it is aggravated at the present time by the quite rfipid 
change in the market situation. ter-3^):irs, having recently 
been hard to recruit in sufficient nu^/ibers, r.re now being 
trained in ample numbers and there is oven a hint, here odT 
there, of teacher unemployment. Inevitably this sets up a 
conflict between the student>s' urge for less structured, 
less prof essionaliy oriented courses, and their anxiety to 
see Gxxurses planned in relation to employment needs. Hov/ far 
have some of these problems been tackled, and with hov; much 
success? ..nd what magor difficulties will still remain to be 
solved? In so far as the ^/idence from four or five countries 
provides the basis for an answer,' it will have to be both a 
tentative and a subjective answer. 

2 . C^ur^r e^nt developme nts 

granted ^bwo separate institutions concerned to produce 
teachers, each v/ith a long histor;^^ of detachment from the 
other, functioning with different objectives in mind, with 
different patterns^ of study and riost often at different levels 
of academic prestige: 3^et granted also that today both 
institutions find theraselves subject to pressures that are 
forcing tiiem to reconsiuer their stance in relation to each 
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other: v;hat, in theory and iu practice, is the range of 
possibilities opeiu to them? The structuralist would reply, . 
no doubt, that the alternatives are Fusion, Federa"tion, Co- ^ 
operation, and Independence. And it could be said that 
versions of these alternatives are in the process of being 
established in Sv/eden, West Germany, England land Wales, and 
Denmark. , ^ 

An alternative wa7/, and perhaps the more realistic 
way, of putting the question is to consider the possibilities 
open separately to the teachers' college and to the universit;^^ 
por it is the college which is, in [general, the more vulner- 
able institution and which is thought to be in the greater 
need of transformation. So much so, indeed, that it is being 
asked in England whether it should continue to exist as an 
independent institution at all. Recent proposals by the 
James Committee and recent policy decisions by the present 
Government clearly stem from fundamental doubts whether t^i^e 
teachers' college is any long^^ a viable institution; 
essentially, in this view^ it is too small and weak to survive 
in a world of lairge-scale , if not mass , universities and 
polytechnics. The ideal solution, therefore, is to fuse the 
colleges with the polytechnics within the public sector of 
higher education, probably making them into departments of 
humanities or liberal ^ studies which most pol'ytechnics at 
present lack. Alternatively, a college could be fused into 
th6 neighbouring^ university , but this alternative has, in 
practice, had all the cards stacked against it and it seems 
unlikely that there will be more than one or two university- 
college .fusions. 

In England, the pursuit .of the binary policy is being 
pursued fairly energetically, with its avowed intentio-n of 
creating two separate and virtually u.iconnected sectors of 
higher education. In the interim, tlie colleges are being 
given the chance to show whether taey can reshape themselves 
in various ways, mostly as small "f)oly-artnics" , as someone 
has neatly described this concept. None the less, official 
policy is dominated by a belief in the economics of size and 
the long-term future of the colleges as independelnt institu- 
tions is in great doubt. But what is more immediately to the 
point of this Report , the' advocates of binary policy challerlge 
the view that there need be any fundamental relation between 
the colleges and the university, and they are oblivious to 
the arguments of the NcNair Report. . At the most they bave^ 
come round' to accepting the e3cpedient of the university as a 
validating body for the colleges' courses. 

The integrated model of the Gesamthochschule also 
appears to propose the disappearance of the independent 
college thrpu[^ its absorption into the larger university 
structure. But in tliis case the argument is not that the 
college will supply something which the other institution 
lacks, as the polj'-technics may lack a humanities department, 
but that the university will supply something which the 
college lacks: large specialist departmerfts , a "scientific" 
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basis of study, aula considerable volume of research. These 
arguments -are at least related to some of the obvious needs 
of the colleges, even though in Germany the colleges are 
comparativBly large. Whether taking over the colleges in 
this fashion will supply these needs or simply obliterate 
them is the still open question. ^ 

« 

The proposals of U60 which are under discussion in 
Sweden seem at times, under certain lighting conditions, to 
be even morq radical than the integrated Gesamthochgchule , 
that it is suggested that both universities and colleges, as 
such, wi?.l cease to exist and will give way to a single realjn ' 
of higher education. The creation, of 1^ higher education 
areas organised around 6 major institutions of higher educa- 
tion may well, on paper at least, implement this basic 
concept. In another light, however, the retention of subject 
departments, with their strong base in the universities, apd 
the subdivision of higher education into occupational train- 
ing sectors, one of them being teaching with its strong base 
in the teachers' colleges, suggests that, to all intents and 
purposes, the universities and colleges will continue in 
being, though obviously under Joint planning and directing 
agencies; and out in the smaller areas, they may v/ell be 
virtualljr integrated. At the undergraduate level, these 
proposals seem likely to transform the universities rather 
more than the colleges if their curricula are indeed to 
become occupation-oriented. ' At the same time, the professors 
in the colleges will become members of larger departments and • 
the students will have a wider range of both subjects and 
staff from which to choose; and thus in theory both should 
gain. 

The less radical proposal is the co-operative model 
of the Gesamthochschule, in which the college stays where it. 
is, and remains a more or less independent institution, _ 
though it is brought into a common planning structure with_ 
^he university. The staff of the college acquire membership 
of a wider academic community, though it seems, if only for 
geographica^L reasons, likely to be a fairly loose membership. 
And the si:udents gain a measure of additional curricular 
opportunity. This measure really seems to amount to 
rationalising the state of a'lf airs- which obtained yesterday. 

In many ways the English and Welsh system of instituter, 
or schools of education based on universities, which is in the 
process of being slowly dismantled, is an extention of the co- 
operative model of the Gesamthochschule, though the McNair 
concept of a school of education would have carried this 
considerably further. Indeed, in many respects it would have 
been the most educationally radical soluti.on of all, for it 
v;as based on the idea of building up close academic and 
educational relations between institutions which were to 
remain functionally distinct and lasrgely independent; which 
is probably a good deal harder to achieve than fusing them 
into a single mish-mash of an organisation. The McNair 
proposal was never fully implemented, but the institute of 
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education structure, 'with its range of boards of studies 
and, its department of in-service studies, proved strong enough 
to^'^help the colleges build up their academic strength and, 
eventually, introduce successfully the B.Ed, degree course in 
conjunction v/ith the universities. 

Lastly, ther^ is the Danish system in which the 
colleges remain wholly separate from the universities, but 
have a close linic v;ith their own university-college, as the 
Royal School might be described. In addition there is the 
creation of three new university-centres, including a strong 
element of teacher education but not incorporating a college 
as such. 

Looking bach to the five major issues arising out of 
th»e "malaise about teacher education" ( see above), one can 
see that many of the developments. summarised go some way, even 
quite a long 'way, to dealing with them. Whe.ther or not these 
developments have been ^designed for this express purpose, the 
disGussions which they 'have involved have inescapably placed 
questions about teacher training and education high on the 
agenda: Consciences have been pricked and prejudices have been 
disturbed. The colleges are bound to be very different places 
in the f uture their staffs will certainly feel less isolated 
academically and their students less cut off from the main 
thoroughfare of higher educatiop. Only in England and Wales 
does th^re appear to.be a fairly dete-rmined attempt to move 
forwards backv/ards, amid the din of much protest. 

But having chalked up the undoubted progress that has 
been made during the past few years, one is forced to recog- 
nis'e that -many of the deeper needs of teacher education, 
especially if it is- to educate the teacher to master his new 
role, have still barely been identified, let alone met; and 
alno one can see that new problems arc being created as the 
larger structural developments take shape. To examine the 
whole of this field of continuing needs and new problems in 
teacher education ,is obviously beyond the scope of this 
Report, and only those aspects of the ms^tter which arise out 
of the developing relations between universities and colleges 
can be taken up here (and somewhat summarily at tHat). 

3 . Unresolved problems 

As one thinks back over the history/ and development of 
teacher training, and latterly, teacher education, and if one 
then looks at the contrasting situations in these four 
Kdropean countries, it is striking that a number of factors 
wiich'seem likely to have considerable influence on the 
calibre of tomorrow's teachers have &.pparently been so little 
discussed from this point of view. Though teachers' training 
institutions and their patterns and curricula of study are in^ 
the melting pot, in a number of insbances, there has been far 
too little' attempt (or so it seems) to calculate the impact 'of 
these developments upon the life of the individual student and 
member of staff, and thus upon th^ emerging teacher. The plan^ 
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are drawn up, the structures are articulated m all their 
ingenuity, aid there then ensues a Qreat hopefulness, amount- 
inc before' long to a conviction, thai all will be for the 
y best for the individuals concerned. But it is striking that 
- there appear to^e no plans, in any of the countries visited, 
and not even in Sweden, to mount an accompanying study of the 

• way these plans are implemented and to attempt to evaluate 
the degree to which they "produce better teachers , to put it 
in -rather crude"-shorthand terms. Enormous changes are Deing 
proposed - institutions are being fused together or wrenched 
apart, patterns of study are being given a new -orientation 
across the whole of higher education, and one can only 
express once again one ' s . wear;^^ regret , not at th6 blananess 

of the planners (for one has, after all, been a planner oneself 
and one knows that a form of.blandness is end^emic to^the 
task), but at the lack. of study and research which should 
already be on the design-board if crucial steps during the 
formative stages are not to go unscrutinised. Among tne 
questions that will clearly need to be kept -under continuous ., 
study are those to with the size of institutions, with 
professionalisation and, flexibility, with integration of_ 
studies, including relations between initial and in-service 
education, with inter-professional education, questions to 
do with the unity of the profession itself, and fmally and • 
throughout, questions bearing on the intellectual calibre oi 
Wae undertaking as .a whole. 

(a) Size : } ■ 

It has been one . of the /main criticisms of teachers' 
- colleges that they are too small. Biit if they have been too 
X small in the- past, it is not-certain that the solution is to 
incorporate them, as in West Germany and to some extent, m 
Siifeden, "in mammoth establishments .1. ^his/ is likely to 
counteract the effects of organisation into subject units and 
lead to the crea1:ioh of the type of hypertrophied institution 
that other countries are trying to dismantle, e.g. the 
University of Paris", or so critics of the integrated _ _ 

• Gesamthochschule claim. (94) In relation to teacher training,, 
the sheer size of these institutions seems likely to generate 
three problems in particular. The first problem must be how 
to organise the relationship between research and teaching. 

In the small elite institutions of, an earlier era, it was 
possible to believe that the Humboldtian unity of teaching 
and research manifested itself in e^^ery member of the ^ _ 
professoriate. Today, for most academics, this ^"^^^7 'is 
bound to be at best a loose linlc between an individual s 
teaching and the aggregate of research undertaken by himsell 
and his colleagues^ The "basic and very serious question 
posed by Georges Daillant is: ' , 

"whether it will be possible to maintain the linlc | 
in the Gesamthochschule. Even in ' the university, 
"teaching responsibilities are becoming increasingly . 
heavy as student numbers continue to grow, and 
everyv/here the size of the university's share in the 
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'overall-research eff.ort is getting snaller. .in 
Germany, only a fev/ years ago, it v/as estimated that 
spme G0% of all research^, vjas carried out in uni- ^ 
versifies. The percentage is now steadily decreasing 
and the process pfgierosion is one vjhi^ch could 
ultimatelj^ lead to the virtually complete exclusion 
of research from the university. 

This stage has not yet been reached but it could be * 
hastened by the creation of the Gesaiflthochschule, in 
v/hich the empha^^^iG on teaching >/ill be much greater 
than in the university. Scholarly and academic work 
i& likely to become more and more marginal . • • 
Professor Heckbausen suggested that the establishment 
of Gesamthochschulen will lead to there being created 
beyond the tertiary sector, a quaternary sector, in 
v/hich research- will really be done. The Gesamthoph- 
schule might thus not only fail to achieve one of 
its aims - that of enabling more students- to benefit 
frcmi research-related edi;Lcation - it might also be a 
contributing factor in the disappearance from the 
' university of. that teaching-research link which is 
one of its remaining virtues." (95) 

The §econd major problem is that in a large, let alone 
a vast*, organisation, a pattern of closely integrated study 
is only likely to be achieved by a group of colleagues work- 
ing more or less as a team. In so far as this is likely to 
happen at all in universities, it will happen within -a 
departmental structure, ^ ot one broken dovra, " as ii3 now happen- 
ing, into subject fields: biit this is the worst way of 
organising educatioiaal sWdiBS, which are necessarily inter-, 
disciplinary. So ..v/ithin the Gesamthochschule or- the larger of 
the major institutions of higher education in Sweden, the 
educational qurriculum may well have to choose between an 
integrated but impoverished (because departmentally isolated) 
interdisciplinary culture, or a diverse but essentially 'non- 
integrated pro^amme of options drawn from a variety of depSoi^t- 
mental specialisms. Neither is likely .to foster the qualities 
that go to make upthc "new"- teacher, outlined in an earlier 
chapter. 

The third problem v/hiqh results from gathering a 
variety of institution^ togeth-er on a common site hits the 
training of teacher more than most categories of professional 
study. For one of the main reasons why teachers' colleges 
are' distributed fairly* widely in a region is so as to enable 
them to build up v/orking relations with their own groups of 
schools. A vast concentration of student-teachers in an urban 
university must inevitably diminish contacts with schaols as 
pa,rt of an integrated curriculum, and it must postpone the 
major element of practical study to a second and disconnected 
phasB based on seminars. If there are organisation ingenuities 
v/hich can overcome these probleks, they do not seem to have 
been adequately publicised. The most obvious ingenuity might 
be to resist the temptation to congregate all institutions in 
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the same physical centre. The theory one hears expressed m 
West Germany is that when a Gesamthochschule reaches a size 
of about 20,000, the time has come to start another m the 
same area rather than e^cpand it further; ^?ut in fact there are 
Gesamthochschulen considerably larger thati this already, and 
tHere is a good- deal of evidence to suggest that, as in Pans 
and the United States, the multi-versity almost inevitably 
creates an anon^naity, a lonely crowd of students, and, a lack 
of meaningful relations with the faculty which lead to 
student uni?est and protest, of which West Germany has had its 
share. For students training to become teachers, learning 
(one hopes) how to promote individualised study and supportive 
relationships in the classroom, the larg^-scale organisation 
of a "mammoth" institution provides about as unsuitable an 
environment for study as one could devise. In such a setting, 
the greater academic opportunities are being" bought at too ^ 
great an expense. 

Certainly the experience of. university institutions 
in England leads one to believe that a number of 7-3,000 is 
much nearer the optimum. Within that number it is possible 
to accommodate a very wide range of academic and professional 
departments and school^ and yet enable them to keep in some 
kind of contact^ with each other. It also provides a senior • 
academic community of abput 700/800 which is .amply large 
enough if the -fconcept of an academic community is to continue 
to mean anything at all, as it must for people concerned with 
teacher education. The arguments in favour 6f great size 
mostly cloak policies of escpediency and they are often . 
supported by economic calculcations of very doubtful validity. 
Obviously colleges of less than 1,000 are too small for mo'st 
purposes; but at least one purpose has been well served in 
the best of the small colleges, .which is the creation of a 
sense of community. And though today's students rightly demand 
to be treated as responsible adults and resent any maternallsm 
on the part of their universities and colleges, they have a 
far greater concern for community and for the primacy of 
human relations within an institution than most of their 
elder s^^ As far as the-y are concerned, and as far as the 
teachers of teachers are concerned, this question of size is 
anything but a dying cause, though it may well be an 
inconvenient one politically. 

( ^ ) Int egration of s tudies 

The question of size is closely bound up with the 
integration of the students' studies, and ^Professor Heckhausen 
has already been quoted to this effect: "-^he'-integration of 
university and professional courses 'of study should take 
place only in new and small institutions of . higher ecudation." 

The integration of universit3'- and professional 
courses of study which he wishes "60 see established in small 
institutions can already be found in many coll/ges of 
education, especially in Enp;lflnd and Wales, -wnere the studet|,ts 
pursue, in addition >to their ednrat/i orinl sludies, a "main" " 
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sjibject in its ov/n academic fight. This wag one of the 

central recommendations^'^df the flcNair Report, and it was one 
of tHe main reasons for ^5rbending the college course in 
England and Wales to three years and subsequently, for degi^ee 
student's, to four years. At .this stage the main subject 
studies can T^e accurately described as university studies. 

•The concept of integrated studies for the prospective 
teacher seems to be strongly held in all countries and at all 
levels. It is to be found in practice, however, only in the 
teachers' colleges in England and Wales (of the countries 
being discussed;, for only here are all the elements of the 
teacher's training and education brought together within the 
single institution. In the course of his three or four 
years in college, an English student will pursue one or maybe 
tv/o main subjects for the salce of his own personal e'ducation,. 
then a group of educatipnal and pedagogic and curriculum 
studies, and thirdly he' will undertake his teaching practice 
and observation in neighbouring schools. Colleges differ 
considerably i,n the way they organise these various studies • 
into a coherent programme, but what is common to all their 
plans is that these separate studies are pursued concurrently 
and . that they are, as far s^* possible, explicitly integrated 
v/ith each other. Let it be admitted "that^ while concurrence 
can be achieved through time-tabling, integration can only 
be achieved through teaching and in the mind of the-, students . 
However, the ideal is .firmly held. It is also held on the 
Continent, but there the quite separate institution of the 
seminar means that the teacher's education and tra:yiing cannot- 
be integrated nor concurrent, except for his academic and 
theoretical studies. But if Professor Heckhausen fears for 
tUe integration V)f what he terms university and professional 
studies within the vast structure of the Gesamthochschule , how 
much more remote must be the prospect of a comprehensive 
integration of all the elements of the teacher's education 
and training. Por' not only is the seminar still conducted 
under separate auiSpices and at a subsequent period, but the 
concentration of very mginy thousands of students in one 
centre must mean that access to schools becomes almost 
jjnpossible to organise except on a most superficial level. 

This argument, moreover, is not simply related to size. 
The. assimilatioja of the colleges to the university pattern^ of 
study, which is proposed in Germany and possibly in Sweden, 
means substituting a sequential for a concurrent pattern of 
studies: a period of/dcademic study followed by a shorter 
period of prof essiotlal stud;^^. This pattern may suit the uni- 
versity graduate aspirit^ to teach in the upper reaches, of the 
secondary school 6r in higher education; or if it doesn't 
necessarily suit him, it may be an inescapable arrangement. 
But there is every reason to doubt whether it will suit the 
class teachers, for reasons which do not need to be^rehearsed 
here.^ From thia^ point of view, the absorption of colleges 
into vaster, univerisities will involve a severe pedagogic loss, 
which will tiot be fundamentally mitigated hy the proposal 
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that the .student's studies in the university sl^ould iijiclude 
■ an element of professional study:, such an ^rangement maybe 
better thap nothing, but it will not amou^^ to serious 
integration. . And one must insist that integration is not a 
sliibboleth: it is of the essence; of a P^^^^ssional^ucation 
for academic, professional and practical studies to co^ifront , 

•each other, ,for concepts to be tested and reinforced in^ 
practice, and for practice to embody ^nd to be, guided by 
disciplined^ theoretical study. If the structures J^^at are 
being erected in Sweden and West Germany do not make ^^ifj-'-^"^^ 
of ilterpenetration of studies feasible, then the PJoP^f <i • 

•orientation of higher education towards the ^^eds of the 
professions will, as far as teaching is concerned be somer- 
thing of'khoB^B.SUe. institutions may be ^^^^S^J^,^^- 
very many teac;Jier-^tudents, their -studies are likely to be de 

• intiegrated, ' . . "'^ 

•There is an important extent ipn of this argument 
whicH can only be raised here, and this is to question whether • 
the creation of the new" teacher , "along f J^J^l^ 

earlier, can possibly lDe achieved m; any ??^^J^*^^?/^^^^f 
. spec-ialised institution devoted specifically to this task. . 
Can a normal university course followed by or interspersed 
w??h prof essic^nal studies, and the2 followed by- a period of 

■practical training, begin to .offer a s^^i°^^X'?n ?omo?roS-- 
the intensel- difficult role of being ^. teaclfer in tomorrow o 

• wo?ld? A? present there is an almost grotesque discrepancy 
be?we;n the^new concepts of teaching ^nd the plans for train- 
inc teachers. At least one can envisage getting somewhfere 
neir a se?ious ^^oluti-on this problem in Denmark where the 
spSialist colleges are serviced by the e^n . f ^^J^Jf 

' Royal School operating at the l^^^^ °5,f,^^If ^^^^^SSr pian 
own field; or perhaps in England and Wales, if ^^^^^^^^'JJ;^. P^^'' 
for schools of education, linlcing specialist colleges to the 
fun resources of the university, had been P^^P^^i^ ^^^^1^^*- 
ed " The thrust of this line of argument is rhat teachers 
coiieKel -need to becpme more, and noteless specialised: no Jy 
doibt^far^e? than maSy of th^m are at P--f ^^jf ^^^^ 
in close association with universities, ^ut this is to run 
counter to more fashionable theories , such -^^f ^^^J* 
colleges need to be diversified, maybe into multi-professional 
institutions or into species of liberal arts colleges, or 
thit they need to be" incorporated into department-dominated 

un^versl^ielor polytechniSs . S-h.P^li-;-,^,^?^^!^ 
minister to other important needs; thej uO noJi obviously _ 
llllster tl ?he innovative needs of the teaching profession. 

it has, of course, been argued (for instance, in the 
Report of the James Committee in England on the education 
and training of teachers) that it is not Possible, either in 
the longer college course and certainly not in the absurdl/ 
short post-graduate .course, to produce the fully trained 
teacher and that the training programme ^^eds _ theref ore^to 
be organised into an initial introductory period Jollo^ by 
recurrent periods of in-service education and ^e-J^J^W* 
This is surely right, and it is therefore somewhat ^suf^sing 
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not' to find any such scheiiie "sj'-stematicaljLy worked out in the 
four 1 countries vi3ited.- The James, Committ ee ' s proposals were 
partially accepted bj'- tl^^e British dd/ernment, and as in 
Scandinavia teachers, it is proposed, should be able to claim 
* one' term of ip-service education for every seven years oil, 
service. Thje^^ obvious difficulty of arranging a life-ld'ng 
- programme of training for the teacher, is that it cannot' easily 
be made obligatory and very many teachers, v/ho eithei? leave 
the profession early or who decide not to avail, the^iselves of 
their in-service opportunities , ^will' have an eVen more in- 
complete initial ti:,ainirfg thaia they receive at present. 0- It 
. seems probable, at any rate, that any such' scheme would only 
work if it'wefl?e far more ti^jhtly organised and integrated 
than seems either feasible or likely, and that in^the absence • 
of such organisation it would render the training of the 
teacher an eve-n less integrated whole than it is at present. 

Lastly, one hears a good dea'l of talk about a t^jjpd 
leve.l of integr$Ltion, between the primary and secondary train-- 
ing sectors. In m$xny countries the differences in prestige 
i / between the two have been greatly reduced, though the intense 
.academic specialist, ^vho might go on to teach in a universi-ty 
as much as in a school, will probably retain- his pre-eminen(>e^ 
That, one suprposes, matters less than that the two kinds of 
teacher, the class and. the specialist teachers, should not 
continue to be trained wfiolly apart. ^ Both have a good deal 
to learn from aspects of each other's' syllabuses, and from 
developing a sense of being cdlleagues. • In England and Vales, 
' the separation of the two categories of teacher in separate 
institutions was considerably reduced in the years after the . 
war: the colleges began training {Secondary teachers and the 
universities accepted graduate students who wished to teach' in 
primary schpols. This trend was reversed some years later in 
order tp ensure that "bhe colleges continued to train th6 
necessary numbers of |i4*imary teachers, for as their course was 
extended to three years and as they strengthened their academic, 
studies', so their students tended increasingly to opt for 
secondary work. As a result a "balance of training" policy 
was introduced which to a great extent r^-e;Btabilished the 
pattern of colleges training primary and'^xiiversities training 
secondary teachers. Elsewhel?e, that remains the pattern, and 
it is not really clear how the- proposals of U6G or of the 
architects of the Gesamthochschulen will affect the mattei*. 
In this respect, as in others., the profession, ,aijd the training 
it receives, is likely to. remain unintegrated. 

(c) Th^ pr of essional orie ntati on of courses 

This trend undoubtedly presents the most surprising 
picture to an observer from England. Por the drift 6f much 
recent discussion there has been to deplore the monotechnic 
professional character of the teachers* colleges and the early 
coirenitment to teaching i-zhica they have to demand of their 
students. Students should not be asked to commit themselves 
so soon, it. is argued, and thus it would be preferable if the 
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'collesls were to ortjanise their studies on the basis of an 
-initial\ period of general study followed by various alterna- 
•tive professional courses. The non-professional chara^er of 
many 'Of ^he university undergraduate courses was held to ^ 
provide an altogether preferable pattern from the students 
point of view, and on the whoXe the students' organisations 
seemed to corroborate this view. As a result very many of- 
the English and Welsh colleges are reorganising _ their studies . 
accordingly, into a Part I. of more general studies, followed 
by a one or two-year Part II of professional training. To 
this extent the coHeg-e course will come to resemble the . 
university's 5-plus-l pattern of edacation and .training. 

In Germany and Sweden, however, the trend is in exact- 
1-r the oppo^iite direction, with the universities' courses . 
being oriented towards the needs of the professions and with 
entr?^ tending to be restricted in accordance with the needs 
of the market. In these countries, then, the university ^ - 
courses will presuppose an- early commitment, to one or other oJ. 
the main professional sectors, and to this extent they will 
come to share the main assumptions of the college course. ^ 
iThis will mean that the colleges need have less fear than they 
would formerly have had of being over-academicised in the 
event of being absorbed by the universities. Indeed, such a 
trend must* malce their absorption a good deal easier to 
implement, and one would suppose that they cpuld have a good 
deal to teach thfe universities about the design and organi- 
sation of profes|ionally-oriented studies at the ^^^ergraduatQ 
lev4l. But oddlyi enough, one ^does 4iot hear this much discussed 
and there is little evidence of the colleges b^ing ^sed as 
models of professional education in the large schemes which • 
are being proposed. 

Indeed, while these larger schemes may be structured _ 
on a professional basis, they seem at present to incorporate 
a minimum of thinlcing about ,th'e nature of a professional 
education. It is simple enough to divide higher education 
into five professional sectors, each with its numerous cJnuc, t at 
v/hat, in terms of a curriculum of academic and professional 
studies, is to go on in each of these sectors? Though there 
was some evidence that the universities in Sweden, or at 
least in Stockholm, have begun to reshape their humanities and 
social science curricula to meet some of the needs of the 
large numbers of potential teachers among their students, this 
trend does not amount to a serious study of what a professional 
education for teachers should n^e at the undergraduate level. 
The assumption seems to be that an academic curriculum is 
meaningfully oriented tov;ards the profession of teaching by 
the addition of some pedagogic courses; and this kind of 
naivete is all too likely "in a university situation where so 
little systematic study has been _ undertaken into the nature of 
^pj?of essional education for teaching 
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In this situation the tGachingXprof ession may run the 
danger of getting the worst of both worldsr for the Qolleges, 
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assimilated .into the unive^rsities or morp vaguely into higher 
education, may find themselves giving up some of t)ae Integra- • 
tion of study that has been their hallmark; while the universi- 
ties may be pu&li|itj into diluting the academic rigour bf their, 
curricula in thdpptterests of making room for would-be 
professional stuoties. Iri other words, there really can be 
no substitute for a serious and "scientific" professional- ^ 
education, and the. profession of teaching is now of a moral 
and pedagogic complexity which places a very considera^ble* 
burden of responsibility 6n its initial training. Ttfe trend, 
on the Conti,nent, towards the professional orientation -of 
undergraduate education may or may not be justified on social 
. grounds (though one must note that manpower planning has, in 
the past, provided a* very shaky basis for educational 
planning). And of course various sectors of undergraduate 
'education have long been directed tov/ards the professions. 
If the same is to go for teaching, this lends an additional 
reason for the close association of the college witb the uni-- 
versities, especially in those cauntries where the universities 
lack departments of education with their expertise in' 
professional training, as in Ergland: a\id so long as the 
colleges 'are not ef fectuall;^obliterated in the process of 
association. ^ 

One of the possible outcomes of organising higher 
educatipn into five or so very wide sectors of professional 
concern might be a growth of interprofessional studies, were 
it not that education. or teaching seems invariably to figure 
""as a sector on its own. ' /J?hus in Sweden, U6G's five 
"occupational training sectors" are technology, administration 
and' economics , medicine and social work, teaching, apid cultural 
work and information. W^ithin this pattern, it would clearly 
be very hard to establxs^^ even the beginnings of a professional 
and democratic participation at the training level between 
education and social work or administration or cultural wjork, 
whatever interprofessional study may go on within each sector.., 

It is probably less than helpful for teachers of all 
professionals to be educated and trained on their own, 
separated from students going on to work in adjacent professionc 
such as social work and counselling. • That may be an argument 
against the specialised teachers' college; but it is hardly an 
argument for a sectorial arrangement that isolates teaching, 
* or for a genera:i university course for everyone, followed by 
separate specialised seminars, for in none of these ca^es is 
there likely to be much training in professional teamvfork. Lt 
is true that the 'problems of planning the curriculum and time- 
ta,ble of interprof essioiaj?tl courses qf training are very con- 
siderable; on the other* hand th^ moocl of young people goinr^ 
into the "helping" professions today is probably .very 
sympathetic^ towards this kind -of participation compared to 
the mood of their established elders in the professions. It 
may. be that a programme^f initial training may be less' 
important than in-service programmes designed not^^only for 
teachers but also for administrators,^ advisers, and heads, 
and for social workers and doctors, among others.^ jSuch 
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programmes could well be tied in with field ^^'OJ^^^^^^^^^ >^he 
research programmes of a collaborative kind (like those of , the, , 
U.K. Schools Council, for instance), which ^.^}^ .^^^ ^ 
structured'oh new lines as far as the distribution of author- 
ity and of complementary roles is concerned. ^ ^ ^ 

In England'and Wales there has been "a considerable 
■amount of discussion abaut interprofessj^onal 11^1;%^°^ 
past twenty years, but all too little t6 show for it. The 
question is, now coming up with renewed forc0, 'fo^/^^^- thP-'r-- 
teacher^' colleges face the prospect of a severe drop in the.r 
teacher-student numbers and they are ^^refore haVinfi co 
consider how" to fill these vacant places. Undoubtedly many 
^ollegls wCuld like to take in students for closely-related 
professions like nursery nursing, or physiotherapy, or mental 
nursinr as well as for the ma^or soci-al service professions. 
SS^ o?^the ma?n problems^ is that training for these professions 
is already fairly well established in other institutions, 
inive?s?ties and'' colleges of technology', which may not want 
• to part with. them. And there is the problem a^^o that the 
numbers training for these other professions ^ very con- 
siderably smaller than for teaching. . 

But the malbr issue remains an outstandingly important 
one. In England, a number of much-publicised recent cases of 
cruelty to small children have ^evealed_ a deplorable P^^^^J^ 
of the\arious professionals who work with children ^^cludin, 
the teachers, ]Deing out of touch with each other, m one case 
■ at least, th^ upshSt of this lack of co-operation was the 
death of the .child. But there is no ?eed to go to such 
dramatic instances to pd^p-nt the need for teachets to be not 
only in touch but above all.ln sjonpathy with the social 
Workers who will often be dealing with the same children and 
their parents. Yet there appears to be no discussion of this 
proSem ?n th; countries visited op the ^o^^^^^^^^' ^^J, °^ 
the schemes of reorganisation appears to- make any Provision 
for serious interprofessional study and ^^^ining. To this 
extent, though the teachers' colleges may have come ^^Jer f ire 
as isolated and single-profession institutions the ^^in plans 
.anywhere continue, in their parochial way , to treat teacnmg*' 
as'^ profession oA its own, shut up within its own sector - 
In so far as teacher-students meet other students, it w.ill be 
in the course of their non-professional academic studies, 
which is hardly the point. . 'g^ 

(d) The academic and int elle ctual life o_f _.t he staff 

The main issues considered so far have had to do with 
-the relations between institutions and 5^!=^^^? °f 
study. . What of the professional and^intellectual relations 
between the individuals who work m these colleges and 
universities and who engage on these studies? What is the 
qSalit- of their academic life? From what sources do they 
feed their continuing academic and professional energies, 
their capacity for invention and innovation, their ser^se of 
"rllevan?!"? How do they keep in touch with the "moving , 
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centres'* .of their own disciplines? How f^ do they establish 
close academic relations with students? . 

. These are questions v/hich deserve a report on their 
ovm^ for they go to the heart of academic life and renewal • 
Here it will otily be« possible to indicate a few lines of 
thought^ the main one being that these matters are cleaxly 
thought about far too little. There is^ of course^ a 
ti?ad5.tional answer to this fange of questions^ which is that . 
these matters are attended to^ or even that they attend to 
•themselves^ within the "academic community": that comparative- 
ly small ^ intense detnocracy of scholars and -students (where 
ideally everyone is both scholar and student)^ which has 
remained the ideal of innumerable philosophers of education 
and academics the world over. * It is very easy to dismiss this 
concfept as v/holly irrelevant to the ruthless^ mass-organising, 
megapolitan world we and our students inhabit today. A few 
rare institutions - a liberal arts college here^ a teachers' 
college there^j or a "new" university somewhere else - may 
manage t^o exploit some unusually favourable circumstances and 
create^ for a time /^something like an academic community; but 
before long^ so the harsh verdict goes^ they will become 
corrupted and their staff will fall either into larger (and 
richer) temptations or smaller circles of isolS(,tion. 

It may be so. But what if the proceskpf education 
means entering into community ? What if Ji^he taMj^ of the "new" 
"ceacner discussed earlier - the greater attention to 
individual needs and capabilities^ the greaterV understanding 
of the process of child development,^ the shift Towards team 
methods of planning and teaching and learning, the concern 
for the^ school as a community within a,largepi community - 
what if these tasks can be fostered within an institution and 
setting that can only be described as an "academic community"?. 
Until evidence is forthcoming - hard^ irrefurtable evidence 
emerging out of research - that these^ qualities and concerns 
can be fostered in^ for instance, an integrated 
Gesamthochschule of 25,000 people, one will continue to believe 
the exact opposite; for all the probabilities are against it. 
If the concept of the academic community is no more than ^ * 
, nostalgic idealism, the concept of the "new" teacher as 
promulgated by OECD, UNESCO, the NUT, and all the Uncle Tom 
Cobleys of education, must be no more than wishful" idealism. 
As far as this Repprt is concerned, at any rate, one must 
continue to believe that the two concepts are closely related 
and that they both retain considerable force. 

It is quite obvious, however, that the concept of the 
academic community has to be r<^created in terms of higher 
education as it exists or reasonably might exist today. One 
would have thought^ that it might feature in someone's plans, 
that there might have been a reference or two to the problem 
'^of establishing a network of meaningful academic and 
professional relationships as a condition of undertaking to 
educate and train tomorrow's teachers. For instance, one of 
the most important skills which a teacher now^has to acquire 
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how td worl: in teams with his colleagues of all kinds, and 
how to engage his pupils in working teams. How is. this to be 
. achieved in a trainin;^ environment if it lacks any of the 
qualities of an academic community - the point being that the 
educational team i-s a microcosm of the academic community? 
This kind "of contradiction between the needs of the teacher- 
student and of the teacher of teachers and the character of 
the social-academic environment in which they pursue their 
studies is often very marked, and yet there is little evidence 
.of such questions being discussed among those who are re- • 
shaping higher education. 

The- form in which the question can most easily be put 
(as it has been put in the earlier pages of this Report)^s 
to enquire what provision the new arrangement^ make for the 
teachers, of, say, matiiematics or literature or psychology in 
neighbouring institutions, teaching at different levels and 
with different objective^ in mind, to come together function- • 
all^' (for if their meetings do not have a function they _ 
probabl- won't come together at all) and yet creatively, m. 
terms of exploring their own disciplines. The replies tend 
to be quite vague. It is suggested that the college 
mathematicians or psychologists will now become members of 
the larger university departments of mathematics or psychology, 
or that the-' are already courtesy members - which is to omit 
to ask what" kind of intellectual life a department as- such 
carries on, especially at departmental meetings. The 
evidence gathered about this suggests that the college _ 
lecturers find themselves ill-at-ease, treated by the uni- 
versity "-f^oile«o-ues" as visitors from another, if not an alien, 
wqrld. The quality of the discussion between Members of the 
university and the colleges of Leeds is in very striking 
contrast to almost any. other evidence that was forthcoming. 
This discussion was the product of a machinery of encounter 
and academic relationship; and both sides felt that they had 
gained significantly in relation to their differing needs as 
academics. It was this kind of intercourse that the more 
radical McNair group had in mind when proposing the e^tablish- 
^ ment of schools of education linlcing the universities and 

collepes, and which the boards of studies have often .Us at 
Leeds) done a great deal to promote. Within these boards, 
university and college staff function as colleagues, discuss- 
ing new syllabus proposals and how they might be best 
eximined, but also, and far more valuably, discussing questions 
of teaching their common subject in. different settings, or 
discussing some development in research or pedagogics; and - 
perhaps eveu going on to mount a stud^^-pro ject , or a series 
of seminars, or a conference for teachers. The. possibilities 
are endless, even if on.e kpows (and the James Repprt certamiLy 
rubbed it in) that a great many of these boards of studies, 
meeting under the aegis of the institutes or schools of ^ 
education, have been content to function as little more than 
exam-minding committees. The boards represent the expression, 
of an important need, the need of an academic. to learn and 
extend himself and probe his subject through communication 
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with his colleagues; and this need is felt particularly 
strongly by the staff of teachers* colleges, who may not be 
engaging in research and v/ho may be living and working ixi very 
small subject groups, with comparatively small libraries. 
But the important point about the boards of studies is that 
they v/gre est*ablished and serviced by an institution whose 
\ ' very fijinction has been to promote academic relationships 
acrosS^ institutional boundaries. There will certainly'- be 
boundaries, v/hether between institutions or departments or 
funxjtional groups or professional sectors, within the field 
, of higher education on its present scale* the Gesamthochschule 
does not do av/ay v;ich the kind of boundaries which are under 
discussion here, nor does it lessen the need to plan quite 
explicitly for forms or analogues of academic community. 

It was suggested above tjiat one of the ar^as^where 
the staff of the colleges most need to establish links is in 
research. The idea that every academic supports his teachinf^ 
out of his own research has become abeurd : research is now 
far to specialised for that. But certainly he drav/s upon the 
collective research of his colleagues; and ideally he brings 
to his teaching a mind informed and disciplined ^by having 
engaged in research. »The same cannot, however, be said of 
the vast majority of college lecturers-, who do not have the 
funds or the time or, most of them, the qualifications to 
engage in research (as distinct from enquiry). They are 
therefore all the more dependent on the work of others, and to 
a great extent they will drav/ upon this work as they find it 
i^n journals and jfUblications . But in so far as^ this is the^- 
situation, it is not one which should persist any longer th^n 
necessary if colleges are to justify their elevation into thp 
ranlcs of higher education. It was suggested earlier in this' 
Report that one of the characteristics of a profession is that 
its training and education "must be informed by research and 
experiment", and there are good grounds for believing that 
each institution's work should, to some extent, be informed 
by its own research or at least by a spirit of research. 
There are two distinct categories of research that are 
relevant . here : one is research within subject disciplines, 
both -the subjects which are taught in school and the 
disciplines which provide the basis for the study of education; 
and t.he second is research into the pedagogy and methodology^ 
of the subjects. A college staff, however generously augmented 
and endowed, is unlikely to be able to conduct much research 
of the first kind, and in this area it should be able to draw 
o'n the work being done in the university with whiph it is 
linked. But the college staff could well undertake research 
within the second category; indeed, if it does not do so, it 
is not clear v/ho else will, unless specially equ^ipg^d agencies 
funded by the state or by private foundations. 

At present, at any rate, the amount of i^.esearch being 
carried on in the colleges seems to be minimal, except in 
Sweden where the colleges* research budget in education is 
larger than the universities'. There is talk of the colleges 
- doing research in England, but so far no particular plans i;o 
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promote this. As the English Colleges are being studiously 
prised away from the universities, one cannot suppose that the 
Universities will be invited, or will feel much inclined to 
take a large part in helping the college staffs to acquire 
research skills and laun.jh research projects. 'But -in any 
rational plan that- would seem one cjbvious ground for 
strengthen! n-,-^ ^he rplobions tctv/een the universities and the 
colleges. Tne P.v;ec.i3h e: .^eriunce is not altogether a_ satis- 
factory one, for the re&ecrch tends to be carried on m a 
special inofcifjte lodged within the college, rather than by 
the college sL-if 8.^ a whole; and the relations betv/een the 
institute reseai-ch Staff and the teaching staff ar(? fcirly 
slight. None the less, the prestige of the major colleges 
concerned has unquestionably been greatly raised as a resuj-t 
of tj^is policy. 

There is one further point to be madeC when consider- 
ing the intellectual life of the college . staff , and that is 
that the otaff at present, in many countries, have no time 
for a serious intellectual life or for ' research. Colleges 
seem to have a deplorable record of over-teaching their 
students, and one finds many instances of members of the stall 
teaching for 15 and 20 dnd even more hours per week. This is 
not the place to lecture the principals and rectors of_ 
colleges, it need hardly be said. The reason for mentioning 
this matter of teaching hours is to illustrate that the 
process of coming to maturity as an institution of higher _ 
educatioTX. is awkward and painful; and moreover, the academic 
culture of such an institution is not learned oye^ight, _ 11 . 
the colleges are to remain in being, whatever kind of being 
that may prove to be, they will need to be helped to acquire 
a grasp of what it meafis to function intellectually m the 
realm of concepts and of testing\Out concepts, of teaching at 
a diversity of academic levels all of them informed by 
research. Most of them will not e\sily achieve this under- 
standing by guesswork or by inspiration, but through contact 
and through working with colleagues in universities. There 
seems to be rather little evidence of this kind of contact and 
working relationship at present. 

4, Positive ideas \iid developments 

The last section has discussed a number of factors 
which present a somewhat discouraging picture of the degree 
to which the reshaping of higher education and of the reMtiont 
between universities- and teachers' colleges seems likely to 
produce teachers of an innovative outlook and a ne^ sense of 
professionalism. There are a number of other developments, 
however, which incorporate very positive ideas, and though 
they have already been described ?.n one or other of the four 
country ca^e-studies , they need to be re-mtroduced m tnis 
siumning-up section of the Report. 
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(a) The institute o*f education and the B,Eia , 

Since the v/ar, the school which has perhaps gained the 
greatest .reputation has been the primary school in England 
and Wales, At its best (and its best is remarkably widespread 
t'hroughout the country), it is a place of ordered and yet 
relaxed exploration. It has experimented v/ith a considerable 
range of innovative ideas and methods iia maths, language work, 
the arts and music, science. It has become a centre of 
communal talk and music and of individual expression in paint 
and v/ords. And together v/ith /all of this, it has not surpris- 
ingly been an understanding and happy place. This revolution, 
which has given reality to the concept of the new teacher,^ 
has been the product of the training college. It v/ould be 
very valuable to examine thxs piece of history in detail in 
order to discover how this ^articular revolution was launched 
and developed. But most Informed observers v/ould undoubtedly 
give a large part of the Credit to the radical wing of the 

• McNair Committee; for thi/s group argued for the unity and 
continuity of education/ for primary teachers to be trained 
and educated as fully as other teachers and to be given the 
same links with univeivsitifes , And also it argued for an 

H education that v/ould Id© at^^^nce* humane, attentive to individual 
needs, and in touch \i%ih the most vigorous standards of 
academic life. One / might describe the "new" maths as a 
notable product of t^iat formula, whose organisational form 
was the universit;^ Qtr institute of education. 

The second considerable achievement of this concept of 
, collaboration betv/een college and uniyv^ersity has been the 
B,Ed, degree, iThis has been described earlier, but it is 
v/orth underlining its salient featu3/es: 

-it is a new and not a revAmped degree course; 

-each separate universitj?^ school of education has 
worked out its ov/n version of the B,Ed, ; 

-within this pattern, each constituent college 
has shaped its own courses - in a number of 
colleges, the B,Ed, syllabus in^ the fourth year 
includes linked as well as separate education 
and main subject studies; the linked study tries 
to give some explicit curricular ineaning to the 
concept of a professional degree; 

-the colleges, with varying degrees of help or 
with no help from the universities, have taught 
their own B,Ed*, courses; 

-a majority of the universities now award honours 
degrees for the B,Ed, , and the B,Ed, students 
have achieved results comparable with the 
universities' sOwn; 
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-and finall-^ the B.Ed, is a professional education 
degree which one wobild have said, only a few years ^ 
earlier, the universities would not feel competent 
I or inclined to validate or the colleges to tfeacn. 

The B.Ed.- e^cperiment has upgraded the colleges and the 
teachers they train: and it has resulted in the colleges send- 
ing out into the schools a wholly new kin4 of. graduate teacher. 
In spite of the criticism to which it has been subjected, it . 
•has been a model of good and close collaboration between the 
universities and the colleges, for it has been based ^^J^^^ 
continuing independence of both institutions. This, admitteo.i/, 
is something more highly prized in England than on the_ 
Continent where neither colleges nor universities are indepena- 
ent of the state and thus may not so greatly ^^alue retaining 
some independence of each other as the basis of the 
relationship. 

(b) The Danish Royal Schtfol and U68's ma.j.o r colleges 

The Royal School is of universal interest because it 
recognises that the colleges' resources are bound to be 
limited, perhaps too limited and thinly-spread to make it easy 
for them to work consistently as solo institutions of higner , 
education; and therefore it exists to provide a high level of J 
academic support for the staff of the colleges. To English , 
eyes this arrangement m±Qht seem to be a cecond-oest, for the: 
Royal School cannot easily offer the range and depth of ■ 
academic support of a university except perhaps in the field j 
of educational studies. Even here there are many reasons why| 
the universities shcAld be involved in eaucation and in the 
training for education; and there might seem no point in thei^r 
duplicating the resources of a Royal School, l.one the less,-: 
the concept is well worth exploring further , as supplementing 
the work Which universities might undertake in the field oi ; 
education, and because of the large-scale services 1I: can also 
offer to. practising teachers. 

One feature of the U68 proposals in Sweden could be 
very similar to the idea represented by the ROyal School, and 
that is the proposed creation of six major colleges, one> in ^ 
each main area, which would offer courses for; higher degrees 
in education and be the centre of research programmes. It is 
not altogether clear how far these major colleges will provide 
a network of in-service courses for teachers jfrom the smaller 
' colleges and the schools, or whether they will exclusively 
offer higher level courses for teachers in training: to do the 
latter only would seem to be an unnecessary ]?estriction of 
their potential scope. Indeed, their scope Should be consider- 
ably greater than the Royal School's, since tney will form 
part of higher education clusters or centres, including 
academic courses related ^ other professional seccors as well 
as university higher degree courses. 
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(c) The role of the tea ch^ ^ 'co ll efj;eG * 

The mag or question posed by all -these developments , is 
v/hether the teachers* co.ll^ge is to continue in being at all 
as a distinct institution; and if so, as a college related 
onl3^ to the needs of teachers or ^t least of education. In 
all the countries visited, excep^^^ Denmark, it looks as if many ' 
colleges, though not all of them, will virtually di^ppear into 
the maws of larger institutions or conglomerations :- oncoming 
departments within poljrtechnics or centres of higher education 
or comprehensive^ universities.. In 5;ngl-^nd, during the past 
fev; years, this has happened v/ith the colleges of art: they 
are now mostly v/ithin polytechnics, though they have remained 
physically v/here they were and have' retained a large measure 
of apparent independence; the amalgamations have had very' 
little impact on the day to day life of their staff and 
students. And so it may be elsewhere, with teachers' colleges, 
though in West Germany a number of them are lik'elj'-, it seemt 
to be moved onto the university sites. 
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\ Were colleges to disappear in fact, were the Jcind of 
more^^r less ^integrated curriculum they stand for to be dis- 
contii^ued in favour of a university pattern of teacher train- 
ing and education, the loss to the teaching profession would 
be a very serious one. The universitj^ pattern, however much 
it is being modified in Sweden and West Germany, is nat only 
unintegrated (in any serious^ sense of the terra) but the 
pedagogic element is either too scattered across a number of 
yeays or is too crammed into a very limited period at the end 
to be able to take up the formidably complex needs of 
tomorrow's teacher, especially the class teacher. It was not 
possible to discover any university pattern of teacher train- 
ing that begins to measure up to the range' of concerns and 
issues discussed in an earlier chapter of this Report, 
certainly on the Continent where .the semiilar functions as a 
separate institution, and even in England where the course 
based on the university'- is all-inclusive but hopelessly short. 
As suggested earlier, the needs of teaching points towards a 
greater and not a lesser degree of special provision and 
integration of curriculum, towards strengthening and perhaps ' 
broadening the colleges as separate institutions with a clear * 
function of their own rather than modifying their distinctive 
patterns or\study in order to be accommodated to the altogether 
vaguer Xxniversity pattern - vaguer, that is-^ from a profession- 
al standpoint. 

At least, until a satisfactory university model of 
professional education and training for teachers, particularly 
cl£.65 teachers , has been evolved and tested, it would seen 
premature to destroy the colleges. There would seem to be 
every reason, in the meantime, to enlarge and strengthen the 
colleges, for many of them are still too small. There is 
every reason to find ways - and here the models have been 
tried out - of linking the colleges and universities at a 
number of levels. And there are "most important reasons for 
seeking to give academic support to the staffs of the colleges • 
and v/ider horizons to the staffs of tlie universities: for 
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tr^;q.ng to recreate, in terms of contemporary institution^ 
structures,' the ideal of the academic comiifunity . The ap^ach 
suggested by Professor Heckhausen, which in West Germany c\)uld 
apply to colleges organised on the co-operative _ pattern," has 
a great deal to commend it and is worth re-quoting here: 

"iijcAsting institutions, universities and colleges, 
shoujld remain independent, but each should trans- 
form itself internally into an integrated ■ _ 
Gesamthochschule-, diversifying and splitting up its 
traditional courses of study horizontally as well 
•as vertically, and in particular seeking and develop- 
ing the potential for reform within the fields of 
study themselves." 

Comething of this kind is being proposed by some of tlie 
English colleges, and perhaps by Roskilde in Denmark. And the 
larf'er collece centres in Sweden could, effectually,^ take this 
form. • But onl^s in ell these instances, if certain priorities 
are observed, priorities which this Report has been concerned 
to underline. 

5. .Con c lusion 

This Report has revolved around one question above 
all, which is how to contrive and ensure that the changing 
structures of higher education attend to the very special needd 
of the teaching profession, in particular the need for ) 
innovation and renewal. Is that to expect too much? One, can- 
only hope not. For the concept of higher education, the 
concept of the university, must surely embrace the kinds of 
preoccupations outlined in this Report: the vitality of the 
life of the intellect, the relation between teaching and study.. 
the academic implication of professionalism, the process of 
innovation. Yet it would be absurd to pretend that this is^ 
universally or even commonly the way things are. On all sides 
one hears it asserted that there is a crisis of higher 
educatiou and that its structures and curricula are _ in the 
melting pot: or that the massive inertia of universities is 
holding up the process of re-thinking and innovation. An even^ 
more serious questioi. than these, from the point of view of 
this Report is whether the gradual opening up of higher _ educa- 
tion and the movement from elite to mass to universal higher 
education, as one is witnessing- it in various parts of the 
world apd most strikingly in North America, whether this move- 
ment is bound to be accompanied by such organisational diffi- 
culties, by such problems 'of size and dehumanisation, by 
confusion about academic -standards and evaluation, by staff- 
student conff^m^atioris, as to make it hard if not absurd to 
propound a thesis which depends upon: the concept of ''the 
intellectual life" of ' universities and higher > education. 

In the midst of these "crises" of higher education, it 
might seem unduly parochial to supp.ose tyhat the needs of 
teacher education are goi-ng to have much influence on the way 
O thinp-s are' re-shaped, or that tomorrow's structures and 
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academic philosophies in higher education will provide at all 
adequately for the needs of the teaching- profession. There 
are, however, two factors (or complex of factops) v/hich ^give 
grounds for a modest parochial'optimism. The first is the 
sheer size of the teaching proffr^s^on. In many 'countries , 
until recently, qne of the few jobs the great majority of 
university students gould look forward to has been teaching. 
Ministries of Education are necessarily preoccupied with the 
supply of teachers^ to schools and thus, whether or-^not it is 
their direct responsibility, v;ith the shape and organisation 
of post-secondary and higher education. Ad': an illustration, " 
the recent U.K. James Committee v/as^- established under the 
aegis of the Department of "Education *and Science to consider 
the organisation of teacher education, the needs, that is, of 
a single profession. The Chairman of the Committee was, 
almost inevitably, a university vice-chancellor, and the 
Committee, almost inevitably, made far-reaching proposals for 
the re-shaping of higher education as a whole - and did not 
feel deterred from doing so even though this meant exceeding 
both its brief and its professional qualif i-cations . To 
admnbrate the needs of teacher education is, in effect, to set 
in motion a large and powerful juggernaut of an army v/hose 
clamour is not likely to be inaudible. 

The second factor, which ironically is very often over- 
looked, is that the institutions of higher education are all 
teaching institutions; university Academics may be pre- 
dominantly untrained as teachers buf they share certain 
pedagogic needs with teachers in schools, however little they 
may be disposed to admit this blood-relationship to themselves 
or to society at large. The changing roles and horizons of 
the ^teacher apply also to those who teach in higher education, 
and problems perceived in the explicit business of training 
teachers for school^ are likely. to apply, however much con- 
cealed ana however modified in form, to thqse who teach 
students in universities and colleges. The students, after 
all, are the same individuals as they move from school to 
university and college, carrying their developing needs with 
them (and not always silently). For this reason, the educa- 
tional needs of the teaching profession have a more direct ^ 
bearing on the pattern of" higher education than those of any 
other profession, however much more prestigious it may be in 
the eyes of itself and of the community. And- in the long or 
even in the medium run, this communality of pedagogic interests 
is likely to make itself felt.* 

Out of these common pedagogic interests, and out of 
the J^inl^ed and, hopefully, integrated initial training work 
of universities and colleges, there may emerge into the schools 
a generation of potentially new teachers. One of the hopeful 
pieces^ of evidence is that very many of the new recruits to 
teachitfg are entering the profession, not because they "can't", 
in Bernard Shaw's phrase, but because they believe they "can", 
because they see education as one of the few areas where, 
short of violence and, confrontation, they can hope to make an/ 
impact on the social order. They see it as a "helping" and 
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"changing" profession, and fhej do not readily accept the 
idea that their task is "one of socialisation if that m§ans 
accommodation to the existing order. They are oonce-yned 
"about the problems of i racial, religious "or ethnic mJLnorities 
and ... the achievement of just and open societies^;, concern- 
ed to ask fundamental questions about "the "more affective and 
ultimate issues of lile ahd educatioii for living". It is with 
an insistence on these three major coricerns that the 
International Council on E|Q?iation for Teaching concluded its 
recent symposiuiii, InnovatS0ii3>^in Teacher Education: an 
International, Perspective, a s^naposium of sqme substance and 
range . Sfti^J^g as they db, they are anxious to accept the 
new image of the teacher -and to leai^n the perspectives 
and skills that this implies (questions which this symposium 
rather oddly omitted to consider). The more successful the 
training pi'ogrammei the more urgently will they feel all 
^ this. 

But one cannot condude this Report on this euphoric 
note. For what do *they find? They find 'that they become 
absorbed into institutions which seem compelled, if not 
specjLf ically designed, to deny their ideals, institutions m ^ 
which the sheer weight of traditional practices and attitudes, 
the sheer burden of recalcitrant behaviour, the sheer obstacles 
of inappropriate architecture and inadequate resources, and 
the sheer indifference of the environment, combine to. dampen 
enthusiasm and reduce "teachers to demoralisation. They find, 
"^'as a result, that the turn-over of teachers in industrial 
cities is depressingly high, as high as 50% annually in some 
cases. JPhey look round, in tl^ir common rooms, at the 
conservatism of many of their colleagues who remain. And 
they wonder, aghast and depressed, whether they will survive 
any longer, and certainly whether any of their "new roles" 
.will have a chance to .gain a footing at all* ^Bven if tli^y 
are fortunate in getting an* appointment at a "good" school in 
which humane attitudes and progressive methods are encouraged, 
they have the great problem of working out a balance between 
the traditional and the new, and this^ylp. s\ich a severe 
problem precisely because temperamentally they are not 
interested in balance Before long, however, they will feel 
contrary forces at work within themselves, not simply the 
contrary forces of, say, innovation and conservatism, of 
expending energy in working out and applying a now idea, as 
against settling, once in a while, for the safer ^f^iliar lesson; 
but the seemingly contrary forces of exploration and consolida- 
tion, of the inspired impromptu sortie .into the unknov/n as 
against the painstalcing" rehearsal of tha^ familiar . It is the 
achievement of this kind of Rhythm and balance in teaching 
which presents a new and impetuous teacher with perhaps his 
greatest test, and if one aays that it can only be achieved 
with time, with patience and experience and flair, one is not 
wishingV that account, to minijoy^se the degree to which it 
can be studied as a specific problem during initial training. 
The important lesson a would-be innovative teacher has to 
learn is not so much how to master his new roles as to how to 
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incorporate them into a developing repertoire of skills and 
traditions; "The constantly recurring problem for the teacher 
is how to introduce his direct teaching opportunity without 
reverting to a type of relationship in which the pupil is 
reduced to a passive role"; for th^ teacher "continues to be 
the adult who has knowledge to impart", (95) 

This is \i/hat one understands, presumably, by "learning; 
how to go on learning", by. continuing and lifelong education: 
the capacity to be responsive to new ideas and to take 
possession of them within. a working philosophy and .pattern of 
behaviour. This, and not a brash and knowing radicalism, is* 
the mark of the emancipated teacher whose education and train- 
ings has enabled him to assume his new roles responsibly. For 
there is 'the^ problem of the intolerant orthodoxy which seems, 
sooner or later, to overtake innovators: "the problem/rs7 how' 
to make teachers changeable, not just to change them, J^ecause 
a changed teacher can become very tesistant to new^^""" 
changes".' (97) 

The meaning of this is that ' developmental work, while 
it must b^^fentred in individual schools and tust involve 
individual^l^achers , cannot be carried very far or for very 
long unless it is supported and above all inspired from out- 
side the single institution. The problem is how to maintain 
a high level of inception and * commitment, backed hj access to 
research findings and resources. Teachers find it exceedingly 
difficult to lift themselves by their own bootstraps; and 
they are not going to be lifted far by political action either. 
The kind of "lift" that is germane tp this whole Report pre- 
supposes a netv;crk of specialists, ideally known to have 
been formerly experienced teachers, working from linked 
centres of educational training and research. Their 
influence and teaching will have-^madie itself felt first at the 
initial training stage, so. that teachers go out to ti;eir first 
appointments equipped to work. in teams both with colleagues 
and with pupils, seeking opportunities for innovative work 
wherever they can find them. ' But then the teachers' college 
and the university are inclined to feel, or have been so 
inclined in the past/ that their job vis-^-vis th6 t^acher is 
finished: whereas it has only begun. For both of them must 
in reality be resource centres for schools and for the continu- 
ing education pZ teachers. The staff of the colleges, and the 
education departments or schools of education have to become 

' a source of innovative ideas, of experiments in curriculum 
development, in conjunction with teachers in neighbouring 
schools. For most schools it must be these institutions which 
provide continuing inspiration from outside; just as the 
institution from which the college derives its own inspiration 

, and academic support must be the university. How often is it 
so in fact? 
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The purpose ol* this study is to reviex; the institutional 
constraints and opportunities \;hich Xed to the development of normal 
schoolls into higher education programs in the USA and Canada. In 
addition, the effect of non-academic institutions on the develor)i7)ent of 
xeacher education pro^i^-rnns is exauinod. Issues of certification and 
accreditation, degree program requirements, state and federal legal 
and financial influences and 'developments such as alternative schools 
and Community involvement are examined as they influence changes in 
institutional responsibilities. 

The study attempts to analyze the legal, strxjictural and 
programmatic shifts a»d changes baoed in American and Canadian tradi- 
tions of higher -education. Materials from various states and provinces 
xjere examined to discover the most cogent examples of alternative 
stmcturen and .v)ro::raxjs yresexitly in existence. The state and provincial 
independence in the matter of control and program development in 
education is analysed as the basis for nev; efforts to establish 
competency-bas^d certification in many states and to allovj for the 
elimination of i/eak preparation in some provinces, particularly Quebec.- 

The main conclusions of the study are that vjhil^, legal 
responsibility remains i/ith the various states each higher education 
institution has built^ programs based on accreditation procedures often 
tied to historical certification regulations i^hich have created a 
cadre of tenured' academicians who are now protected by academic freedom, 
and tenure. In addition the separation of higher education control 
from the State Boaiid of Education has created a history of academic 
prestige and j^toncpny from responsiveness and accountability to 
political or community pressures. The further separation of the 
preparation of teachers by the creation of colleges of education and 
multiple degree programs had created a' duplication of academic courses 
where students may v/ell never Step out of the professional sequence, 
often their first year of advanced training. The counter forces in 
no^i-university institutions are developing programs v/hich replicate 
'the original normal school program and emphasize the learning of the 
craft of teaching through an apprenticeship system. 

The major policy implications of these findings are: 

(a) Careful control of diffusion of programs and degrees must be 
maintained \;hen divergent institutions are amalgamated to 
increase the qualitV of education or v;hen a low status 
training oriented program with high societal need is placed in 
an organization stri^cture with a high status, high quality 
education program. 

' (b) Certification rather: than accreditation should be used as the 
vehicle to determine competency of professional training since 
it is more responsive to constituent pressure and not so liable 
to academic subterfuge; 
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(c) In established academic communities the selection of 
tenured or senior faculty to provide the- needed training 
program is the critical point of influence on developing 

I innovative programs, 

(d) In situations \7here rapid development of special type 
teachers is required, s;pecial purpose ad hoc arrangements 
such as Teacher Corps, the Career Opportunities Program 
allovj for more rapid adjustment of program content', 
quality, and recruitment^ particularly if the intent is 
training for an appropriate certification. 
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I>. GEMERAL BACKGEOUHIj . 

This study initiated by OEGD^ comes at a time x^/hen teacher 
education ic under heavy pressures iri the UGA and Canada. Major 
demands are beinc made for ^justifying the existence of programs which, 
up to nov/,' have been t^ken f or granted as a societal need. The TJS 
federal effort capped by the Education Profession Development Act 
(EPDA) he.c not accomplished the significant hope it held out as little 
as ti^o years sgo. Changing political forces, including the emergence' 
of the KEA as a teachers association, has at least temporarily r'etard- 
ed, creative and inventive development. At the same. time, Canada is 
moving firmly and systematically to place teacher education -on a par' 
with other professional training in the university. Therq is muqh to > 
ermine and to learn from the past and present of these events .-ihis 
paper represents one person's arttempt to articulate ^the present state 
of affairs in a "manner that A;ould be helpful for those qeeking 
direction for public policy from the r^acrd;. organization or govern- 
mental level. It^ presents sel^-ected detail^ (Phepre i§ certainly inaccu-^ 
rate gnd incomplete information precenl^ed. The hope is that- the report 
errs in the direction of reality rather than^desire or'belief . 

This study e::amines the changing relations bet^veen univer- 
sities and other institutions involved in Jihe education and training 
of 'teacherf3 in .the VZA and Canada. The' study is not 
a comprehensive Purvey nor does it examine all trends and arrangements 
in detail. The study does report changes that seem to energize the 
new or developing relations in teacher education in selectea places 
throu{^out both countries. The report is based on materials and reports 
received from most of the states and provinces. Some federal documents 
v/ere also examined, as i»ell as reports and materials from national 
education organi2:t»tionG in the USA. 

One ,of the_ persons who has influenced the major commitments 
of federal funds to the improvement of programs offered by higher 
educati on in stitutions- has made the following statement: 

" American higher education has always been elitist; its 
• f acviltiea, are still so, from Harvard to the latest community 
college trying to emulate either Harvard or its midv/ife, the 
local land grant university ... 

"Once in our history, the democratic normal schools provided 
all of the training in teaching and in the liberal arts such as 
it was. Their functions were taken over by the teacher's colleges, 
many of which followed the Bagley plan and included liberal arts 
training in their curriculum. Columbia Teachers College was among 
these. But once the arts and sciences colleges had been defeated 
in their efforts to preserve higher education as an old style 
iVy League sort of preserve, once the teachers* colleges were 
converted ^intp state universities what happened was that the 
democratization of education on the horizon - over 50 percent of 
our high school graduates beginning college though not staying 
long - went ahead while the foreground was ign9red where one-fourth 
of our people remain fu'ctional illiterates, about one-fourth 
dropped out before finishing high school, and culture after 
culture was - smashed on the iceberg of 'curriculum standards' , 
'structured curricula' , College Boards. They were crushed by 
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centralized educational authority controlled by WASP 
hierarchies, ■■• and by the research and scholarship establishment. 

"The liberal arts gfffitle^eB ... must find a new democratic 
purpose; and it is hard to see how that purpose will be all 
that different from that of the old normal schools, though 
teaching styles, and curricula, and the level of profundity 
' will assuredly be different. 

"... It does not matter which dies - tne old arts college 
or the college of education; both are dead so far as American 
education is concerned. What matters is that the war cease and 
democratic education begin."'''"""' 

The statement is characteristically blunt. IVhat one gathers 
between the lines is frustration with the protective mechanisms of 
the higher education institutions; the incredible energy breaking 
against standards and curricula. What is not said is the analogous 
application to standards and curricula for teacher education. 

The responsibility for control and development of education 
in both the USA and Canada rests with the states and provinces. While 
in the USA extensive leverage is provided by federal support to 
education, and in particular to education professions development, 
the major locus of statutory power and financl-al investment for 
teacher' education remains at -(jhe state and provincial level. 

Within each state, teacher education has long been the 
captive of higher education institutions - be they normal schools, 
teacher colleges, liberal art Colleges, universities - private or 
state supported, 

As the latest report on the education professions points out: 

"Planners of undergraduate programs in the universities 
must distinguish between the problems, of students in many 
State -universities and those of students in prestige schools 
(some of them State \iniversities) , as these two types of 
schools cater to different types of student bodies. In most 
State universities, such as Ohio State, Indiana, and the like, 
much of the undergraduate student body is trained for .careers 
in teaching. The problems of their \indergraduate departments 
are not very different from those of the 4-year colleges... 

"... The hundred thousand or so new teachers of under - 
graduate students in 4-year institutions and universities will 
have to resist falling into three traps : (a) They must not 
succumb to the temptation to provide low-level technical 
training ^o fit their students ,f or .*he boring jobs which they 
will have" to fill before they get a chance to climb the career 
ladder; (t)) they must not~ imitate high prestige institutions 
in shaping their curricula solely to the preparation of students 



* WASP hierarchies means the White Anglo Saxon Protestant 

power structure developed from family and Ivy League College am 
private preparatory school connections, also called old schoolycn 
connectj^ons . 
see Bibliography . ' ' 
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for graduate school, since the oppxirtunities for persons with 
graduate training aire likely to be less promising than those 
for -persons bacheldt's degrees; (c) they must not continue 

to train students only for today's jobs many of which will 
disappear. Instead, they should prepare st\idents- for new 
careers, human services, where more job oppoi^tunities are 
likely to materialise. "2 , ^' 

It can at least be identified as 'cries of concern that 
any existing acknowledged or approved institution is responding 
rapidly to basic societal needs be they democracy, the education of 
tTp.e populace, or, the preparation of personnel for human services. Yet 
at this same time, uore\ and more of the prestige liberal arts and 
sciences _ institutions (Yale, Wesleyan, Dartmouth, as well as Harvard),- 
dre instituting new programs in educati on for human services for their 
undergraduates. a?hus the prestige institutions qre adapting rapidly 
to meet the employment outlook of the 1970 's and the trend towards' 
completing one's education at the bachelor's level, and so the « training 
patterns for the intellectual or at' least the academically achieving 
elite are changing drastically. 

^ It may be safe to assume ag^in that this new pool of 

persoimel for human services will not find its way permanently into 
general education in any significant number to change the historical 
character of the education profession, Certainly the experience with 
the innovative^ Master of Arts in Teaching degree programs initiated 
at H^vard and broadly copied by elite and high status institutions 
throughout the USA proves that this new breed quickly disperses to f<( 
new careers or alternative schools and general education remains the ^ 
same. One must look elsewhere for the constraining influence and for 
the dominant influence in American teacher education. Where are the 
standards and curricula coming from? Why the ongoing cries? Where is 
this dominant underground force that explains the following major 
change in the staffing of general education in the USA? 
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TABLE 1 

Level of i^opara lioii and Deni'-'en Level o.t loioc' i.er:.^ Id I 
IJ.VEL OF PRKVAfUTIfuN' 





looj; 



Bachelor's nei_',rce 

Master's Decree or Higher'-' J 



^Ir.cludcG a small percentage of 
teachers with six-year 4i^-«ffla^3— 
^ doctor's decrees. 



1947-8 1955-6 1960-1 1965-6 1967-8 



.Bachelor's Degree or higher 
Less than Bachelor's Degree 



a •> % % 



Source: NEA Research Division a}eacher Su-pply and Demand in Public 
Schools . Research Report 196';; R-4, Washington Do C. , p.60o 



These teachers did not come from the elite jirestige institutions. 
It. is estimated that over 90% came from the following institutions 
listed/in Table II and that 80% of these ciame from Rational Council 
^or AOcreditation of Teacher Educal:ion (NGATK) accredited institutJons . 

The destiny of improved be^jclier education has been in the hands, . 
of those persons in th^se institution?, persons who are not identified 
as teacher educators c What person would be certifi(?d as qualified to 
teach was, and in many instances ctill if, the private domain of these 
academics. Any study about t;eacher education must recognize that the , 
formal structiires created by and for institutional change or xmprovement 
are only as effective as they are allowed to be by the teacher 
educators and academicians who control entry, and a significant 
proportion (some say as much as 8C%)of the formal processional training 
of teachers o 
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TABLE 2 



Til/ICHER EDUCATIOIT INSTITUTIONS 



NUI-IBER OF INSTITUTIONS 



NUMBER OF INSTITUTION'S 



State 


Accredited 
by NCATEa 


Totaljj 


^ tate 




1 0 Ca JLv. 


Alabama 


8 . 


25 


Montana 


5 


8' 


Alaska 


0 


1 


Nebraska 


, 13 


22 


Arizona 


3 


A 


Nevada 


• 1 


2 


Arkaiisas 


10 


20 


New Hampshire 


3 


9 


Calif orMa 


17 


55 


Neil/ Jersey 


7 


21 


Colorado 


7 


13 


New Mexico 


4 


10 


Connecticut 


7 


16 


New York 


23 


96 


Delaware 


0 


Z 


North Carolina 


13 


41 


District of Columbia 3 


8 


North Dakota 


6 


8 


Florida 


5 


L7 


Ohio 


19 


53 


Georgia 


7 


30 


Oklahoma 


14 


18 


Hav/ali 


0 


3 


Oregon 


• q 


15 


Idaho 


3 


9 


Pennsylvania . 


15 


80 


Illinois 


23 


61 


Puerto Rico 


1 


5 


Indiana 


18 


34 


Rhode Island 


1 


10 


Iowa 


13 


29 


South Carolina 


1 
i. 


24 


Kansa's 


13 


24 


South Dakota 


8 


14 


Kentucky 


8 


22 


Tennessee 


12 


33 


Louisiana 


7 


20 


Texas 


21 


53 


Maine 


f 3 


16 


Utah 


5 


6 


Maryl and 


6 


24 


VerTTiont 


1 


13 


Kassachusetts 


16 


56 » 


Virginiti 


6 


34 


Michigan 


11 


"26 


V/pishington 


12 


15 


Minnesota 


20 


23 


UejBt Virginia 


10 


17 


Mississippi 


6 


16 


Wisconsin 


21 


. 45 


Missouri 


14 


39 


Wyoming 


1 


1 


TOTAL 








470 


1,246 



a« Source: National Council for Accredita^tion of Teacher Education. Sixteenth 
Annual List, 1969-1970, Washington, D.C.f the Council, 1969. (Effective 
September 1, 1969-August 31, 1970.) 

b. Source: Stinnett, op.cit., 1970 Edition. 
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Since neither the USA nor Canada has created any appreciable 
number of totally new higher education? institutions directed to 
teacher education, the dominance and control of those persons who 
are already in the institutions constrains efforts to analgamate, . 
modify, improve or change. The new dollars for education professions 
development have not in either country been used to create an insti- 
tution from scratch; , ins'tead, most of the money has been expended for 
"pilot" projects, or add-on activities, not for basic reform of the 
ongoing practice q£ the teacher educators of an institution nor for 
basic reform of the structure and program of an institution. 

The great majority of these institutions, begun as normal 
schools, became teachers colleges, then state colleges and some even 
state universities. 

" A large number of state schools, which had previously been 
teacher-training institutions, e:q)anded within only a few years 
into full-status universities with expensive and often presti- 
gious graduate departments... The majority of postsecondary 
institutions changed their admission requirements to accommodate 
the changing student body, although the more if;ell-established , 
prestigious institutions did. not. Those institutions with Iggg 
selective entrance requirements increased "enrollments faster 
than those which catered to academically gifted students."!? 

, As enrolments increased, programs were e2q)anded by increasing 
the number of already approved and accredited courses. This also meant 
that existing faculty remained in the key courses which they had by 
choice, tenure and seniority. Thus over a relatively short period of 
20 years and with little effort, a faculty member hired as a teacher 
of elementary grade five in a normal school bepame a tenured faculty 
member in elementary education at the teachgrs college. Subsequently 
lie becamp a faculty member of the state college sometimes shifting to 
a disciplihe field such as science as a result of training under the 
National Defense Education Act (NDEA) grant auspices, and finally 
ending up as a senior member of a faculty of a state university^ An 
excellent practitioner for an eldmentary classroom now found 
himself in a job that required a different academic frame of reference 
In protection of his or her selfiinterest ,' salary , tenure, prestige, 
this person turned to the accreditation and certification regiilations 
as a safeguard. In addition : 

" As experienced elementary and high school teachers will need 
retraining to teach preschool, it will be only natural for them 
to obtain aa advanced degree as part of their retraining. 
" ... The big boom in graduate education, which was aidedand 
abetted by various forms of assistance to set up, operate, improve 
strengthen, and expand graduate education with the help of 
Federal grants, has whetted the appetite of numerous schools to 
upgrade themselves in the academic pecking order of postsecondary 
education."^ 

The preparation of teachers initiated in the 19th century 
in the normal school with its short one^-year or two-year supervised 
practice in teaching and methods curricula, had come full circle. This 
basic component was replicated as the professional component m some 
form or other in Master of Arts in Teaching programs and "in adaptation 
of programs for teachers for urban or other neglected and difficult 
©tings. This component was seen as essential and required of 
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graduates of undergraduate teacher education currici rograms 

had now become so full of academic requirements tha d only 

fit in six weeks ( !0 of practice and fis a major stui. ut: 

"The teacher training programs, the general educao. .-ograms 
based on Cardinal Principles (The Report of the Cop .n on the 

Reorganisation of Education; worked as training uhers 
came to be increasingly located in universities ' normal S'Chools' 
were made over into 'State Teachers Colleges' (atxwi then into 
'State Colleges' and branch 'State Universities'), the view that 
what a good teacher primarily needed to receive was a 'good general 
education' came to be increasingly received. The special 'courses 
for teachers' of normal school days went out, the plans for locating 
courses in the discl^plines in Colleges of Education which were 
tried at Columbia in the early part of the century and pushed at a 
number of institutions influenced by the Carnegie Study of Teacher 
Education in Missouri (1920) did not finally prevail . And the notion 
that liberal arts courses v/ithln the disciplines prepared people to 
do many things (usually advocated bV spokesmen for the disciplines) 
came to be accepted widely by Education people. The presidents of 
the teachers college wanted to make their schools over into general 
liberal arts schools. Under that pressure, teacher educators came 
increasingly to see that what was needed, by/ secondary teacher"^, was 
a good general education, a major in a conventional academic 
department plus certain 'professional' courses taken in the pedagogi- 
cal division the position which Borrowman calls that of the 

/harmonizers' . The elementary teacher took a major in a discipline 
called 'Elementary Education' or 'Curriculum and Instruction'. 

"After a century of ups and downs, the 'harmonizers ' position 
received its final seal of approval in the Second Bowling Green 
Conference; as the conference report says, 'the major outcomes 

.of the conference are to be found in better attitudes, better 
communication and better understanding among all segments of the 
profession regarding the complex tasks of preparing teachers 
rather than in the significance of any agreements on content and 
procedures'. That a Bowling Green kind of arrangement did not 
so much constitute a program as a truce was not widely perceived,^ 

"... a workshop might be thrown in (Mr. Conant's book gave 
some support to these notions). Considerable efforts .were made in 
some states, nuLably in California (1961), to require elementary ^ 
teachers to take full academic" undergraduate majors. Other 
states allowed or encouraged academic, departments to require of 
elementary and secondary teachers in preparation a larger number 
of hours of undergraduate training in^ the academic departments." ^ 

Teacher Education became thus a listing of courses with 
appropriate description, course outline, evaluation tool and biblio- 
graphy. The teacher educator academician set out to mimic and one-up 
his academic idols from the arts and sciences while carefully protec- 
ting the college of education from any. encroachment from the others 
on campus. The vehicle for academic protection and isolation became 
NCATE accreditation. 

The Olsen. description as well as many other of .the academician 
statements about the transition from normal schools neglected to 
mention a significant origin for the list of courses found in most 
higher education institution catalogues. This list came from the 
certification requirements regulations in most states. The basic list 
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oonidctrj of 

Pound -^tionc of Educr.tion ^ ' 

^ (b; EducotioncI Psychology 

^ ■ >^< C^^^iculUi^ -i^nd, Methods ^ - 

(d; Supervised Prr^tice Teaching 

(The noriTLsl schools andj teachers colleges gre.; up r.o on integral 
part of the St^-te Depv-^rtr.ent of iEH;Ucation in the USA. SiLiilrrly in 
Cc^nadG iic.ny of the noru?l cchoolrj ''|'n:4 ter.oh colleges cources in 
teacher education prr^lleled the certification requirenento . In the 
USA, laoGt of those institutions came under the jurisdiction of c nei/. 
board of tructeer; -..hen they becaiae utpte colleger, but even then the 
faculties were very :;ensitive to keep close jorking relatione with , 
the teacher cortif icntion office in the State Depart^ient of Education. 

In C?n-d.?. /here the Hinictry controls nil of education in the 
Province, the transfer of- norncl L'chool-? and teacher., college ^ to 
the univernlty .-/pij ^cconpliohed primarily jith (through) legal 
chortero. The" ultiurte control regains in the same place though the 
I.: jcedurea for certification rnd program approval bec^^ie subject to, 
pore acadeiic control than to chool or teacher acjociation control. 
'li'.a ei^perience i3 yet r.oaie./hat short to determine the actual effect 
on quality control though there is evidence already of a laore ration 'l 
allocation and developnent of needed educrtibrial perr.onnel. Thur ^ 
c ''?:^tification in Canada has become clearly tied to an academic pro^r Am 
i^:iib^_ Qf x^hi^ controlled ujLtimately^ by the ministry, by statutory 

1 * ^ht and by budget allocation. 

Certification in the USA is in a period of rapid flu:c. 
I^3rfbrmance-or competency -based certification procedures are 
extensively proposed throughout the USA. The key states in this 
i:ovc:uent have joined in a concortium^to assist ^jpach 'other-^ in the 
development of this ne\j type of regulation and in -conv^incing other ^ 
states to join the moveinent. Florida has additionally passed nev; 
statutes v;ith sufficient appropriations ($ 1,200 per teachet*) to 
6ri.able the development of competency-based pro^^raus for e:?qoerienced 
classroom teachers. Thi^ is a major new event in taaqher education 
in the USA x^jhere most of certification and teacher eotb^ation effort 
\jp to no\/ has focuc^d on preservice education. 

Another forcfs for flu:: is the Interstate Compact for 
Certification v;hich develops enabling legislation to 

"•^ provide the necessary legal authority for state education 
agencies to uork out procedures that ease the recognition by 
many states of decisions on educational personnel already made 
in another state. At the same time, safeguards are provided to 
assirce each participating state that the system \7ill not produce 
interstate acceptance of substandard educational personnel." 

Tv;enty-nine states already participate in this program; It is importon* 
to note that this compact does not yet reach out to higher education 
institutions. They still make their arrangements in their state ct£\ 
residence. There, the old allian.ces still pertain, State Colleges 
still maintain the standard approved program that fits the Stnt^ 
Department regulation^. There the private or parochial « institutions 
xropose teachers ncoppt these same regulations or simply assei^t 
D[/^ir program as related to the courses listed for certification. One 
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can see v/hy after having lor.t control of the state colleges, the state 
.lepartments novj seek mechanis:as such as competency-based certification 
•0 re-establish ^ome confidence that the state department of education 
is fulfilling its mandate under law* 

On the other hand, acad^ii^ pressures have led academic 
institutioiiB to develop extensive accreditation procedures, Hot only 
is a higher education institution in the USA subject to state approval 
(oft^n perf'jJLctory) , but also to approval for accreditation by a 
regional higher education agency and by various professional accredi- 
tation agencies (in teacher education, the National Coxmcil for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education). In Canada, the various ministries 
have established" closer control over the general academic accredit;a- 
tion, procedures through internal commissions and evaluation procedures 
It is not clear from the material at hand if accreditation of profes- 
sional program is undertaken* 

Accreditation of professional program in teacher education- 
in the USA is accomplished under the Jurisdiction of the National 
Co'oncil for Accreditation of Teacher Education. This body 
is authorized by the National Commission on Accrediting to adopt 
standards and procedures for accreditation of institutions preparing* 
teachers. This accreditation is voluntary for the institution of 
higher education. The accreditation is made by site visitation by 
peers according to a standard "b'ooklet (9-) provided by NCATE and (b) 
Cteveloped by a committee of peers, and approved for practice by the 
-.i-rnerican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) . The 
ritandajs^e^ are developed as minimal standards for 

"the quality of preparation programs and signifies that 
persons recommended by the institution can be expected to 
perform satisfactorily in typical teaching and Qther profesGionr 
, school positions throughout the United States. "9 

Historically, thiti accreditation procedure has paralleled the 
course structure and requirements . for certification. The NCATE 
handbook for preparing for a site review provides sample curriculum 
for elementary and secondar^y teacher preparation programs stated in 
terms of courses and number of credit hours. As a result, college 
curricula duplicate the recommended format. 

This approach emphasizes the formalization of higher 
education standards and curricula. As higher education institutions 
have sought out the statue and rewards of respectability they seem to 
hfive forgotten not only their democratic origins, but also their 
unique characteristic and opportunity as academic institutions. The 
development of knowledge about teaching and learning is the most 
difficult of academic pursuits. Those f^vj who have made discoveries 
i"i this area of knowledge have helped us all remain at a minimal 
cultural and social level. Could it be that the normal school create 1 

^ to bring literacy to young children, and the teachers college, Ci^eatef. 
to bring the liberal arts to secondary schools, were actually the * 
models for academic renewal of higher education institutions? Their 
knov/ledge development and transmittal characteristics, and their 
arrangement of faculty, students, practice and analysits provided n-t 
only for literacy and acculturation of teaphers and-? their student.' 
bui; also lor the integrated practice of an academic institution, lie 
>Ti storical evidence of the prp^.^nt higher education Institution 

pj^i^-'rangement does clearly delineate a movement to rules, regulation^' 
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and structures \Jliere •st'.nac-'ds of . quality are subordinated to standard 
of quantity and ab&ticactio'n. 

^' The USA may have left much that was good behind when higher 

education institutions grasped at status and prestige by increasing 
quantity of courses to meet a demand to increase the quantity of 
^^ducated persons. Some new institutions working to help educate or 
train teachers have started to develop throughout the nation. Some 
aS centers for in-service, workshops, som^ as meeting places, some 
as experimental schools or alternative schools. Yet very few of these 
are staffed by the teacher educator academicians from the established 
institutions nor are they provided with any long-term funding from_ 
the state or local tax base. Started with federal funds, they continue 
as long as these funds and the energy of the resident reformers last. 
And at this point in time in tlfe USA, they live with the political 
and economic debacle that surrounds the defeat of the education 
renewal concept at the federal levels In Canada, lengthy negotiationij 
for absorption of structures seem to be the norm. 

The Canada e3q)erience where the cycle came a little later in 
•time may well evade some of the sacrifices to elitism and status. 
The decision pf the Province of Quebec to prune existing normal school 
programs and to redirect them into established academic institutions 
was a hard risky decision. It did increase the possibility for quality 
programs in teacher education if the higher education institutions 
now find the invention which allows academic teacher educators to 
practice and develop new knowledge about the theory and practice of 
■ceaching. The USA has now created so many institutions, regulations 
and standards all of which look alike, review and certify _ the same 
thing, the same way, that it is most difficult to make visible the 
sensible fact that the practice of teaching which research shovjs to 
be the major experience in learning to teach, now covers less than 
1/30th of the curriculum in the standard teacher preparation at most 
of the institutions listed earlier in this chapter. 
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TABLE ^ 



ITUMBER OF STATES EfTFORCIltG THE DEGREE REQUIREMENT 
FOR LOWEST REGULAR TEACHING GERTIglCATES 




a. Includes the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico; aiso thr'ee states 
xvhich require fiv^ years, 

b. Includes the Dir>ti'icL of Co].ui:;blc. ^ 
Scurcec: Armstronrj, W, iv.rl and S'jinnett, T.M. , Wt. jcI or. Ccl ^If Icat ion 
RequirciTents fo;- Scr. ool ?c] :>0Pnr 1 vn Lhe Unitv-a St;vcc:r] , Washington D.C., 
National Commission on Teacher ulducation anfl Professional Standards, 
National Education Association 1964. 1S67, 1970. 
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II • Jjqgf^T^T STRUCTURE ^FJTE/CJ^- A^il4^iPK M^^IM^^J^^. 

In North America, teacher education is normally divided into 
tvjo dis.tinct types : 

- preservice is that teacher education provided before a person is 
hired for a regular (permanent or temporary) teaching, assignment; 

- in-service is that teacher education or training provic^ed after 

one is hired - this training occurs mostly during the summer vacation 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe in a general way the types 
of existing institutions that prepare teachers ill the USAand Canada. 
The degree programs, types of degrees, certification requirement and 
certificates vjill be outlined. , 

In the USA,, in-service teacher education most often leads to 
an advanced degrep^ and at least to the accruing of degree credits. In 
Canada continued<employment and promotion is also tied to these in-' 
sorviCQ couree/. Most salary schedules (determined through local 
towns or disirict negotiations) provide for salary advancement when 
a certain number of credits and/or degrees are collected. Typically, 
schedules have the following categories Bachelors, Bachelors and 
15 credits, Masters, Masters and 15 credits. Masters and 30 credits. 
Thus, much teacher education provided for practising teachers is in 
3 credits components and often independent of a degree program. The 
degree program can and often vJill include many of the same courses 
or credits as a teacher can take independently; the dlf f erence _ lies 
in admission to matriculate for,.a graduate degree. This admission is 
made by a committee of university instructors. In some instances, 
training for teachers is provided by the local districts in the USA 
(rarely in the USA by the state) and in Canada by the Ministry of 
Education. These courses or training activities usually called 
workshops are more specific methodology training and usually do not - 
carry credit though they are considered a normal part of professional^ 
employment. V/hile one might expect in-service training of teachers as 
. extensive and qy.ite systematically organised, one finds instead that 
while offerings are extensive there ie little effort to require or 
organize in-servico training for the teacher in the USA neither by the 
local district, the state nor the teachers association!. The single 
exception may be the State of Florida though the complexity of the 
undertaking of tying re-certification of teaching to competency based 
training makes it presently difficult to discover if the training 
is actually systematic or simply looks systematic because of the 
pre-determined catolog of competencies. In Canada, teacher restraining 
is provided by the Ministry based on a plan for program development 
in the schools' for the coming year, or if no new or different .programs 
are planned, teachers are assumed to pursue further study at the_ 
university. It seems also that the integration of teacher education 
in the '-iniversity system includes assumption of the re-training and 
up-grading responsibility. 

In-service training and up-grading have been discussed_ first 
to point out that universities assumed to perceive this on-going 
training as a teacher responsibility. The evidence in the USA is that 
once a teacher has the first professional degree, further involvonont 
t.(-i+:>i the university at the university initiative is only for more 
rn|/--ialized and advanced degree work leading to a professional role ^ 
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or statua outside of- the regular classroom. This may not be true for 
secondary; level content teachers taking an MA or MS in that content 
expertise. But from the university perspective those are not really 
degrees they are only filtering points on the way^ to a research 
degree. The point is thqt very few institutions of higher education 
or any other agency have developed programs for the continuing up- 
grading, training, and education of persons to make then more 
effective in elementary, secondary or even higher education institu- 
tions. This assertion stands in^ the face of the maafsive federal 
investments in National Defense Education Act (NDE^) , National 
Science Foundation (NSF) or Education Profession Development Act 
(EPDA) institutes. These institutes and their affi^Liated major 
curriculum development activities such as the science, math or 
social studies materials developed have not been part of a systematic 
targeted plan for classroom teachers but rather efrorts ac 
curriculum (materials) reform for learners. 

As a result many small tempf)rary teacher centers based on 
permutations of the more systematic English system have sprung up 
through out the USA. The^e "centers"'* are usually voluntary organisa- 
tions providing vjorkshopl"' at the request of a group of teacher^ and 
very rarely at the request of any administrator or education official. 
V/hile this may continue the USi tradition of local control, it does 
portend a viable, Easeful advance in learning about teaching which 
v;ill die unless funds and permanence are provided. One need only 
loo^ at the trials and tribulations of the development of the Banlc 
Street School of Education to see what resources and personnel neeu 
to be accrued to assure an on-going systematic service and ii.ipact. 

Some in the USA perceive the Regional Laboratories or the 
He.jearch and Development Centers as serving the systematic developiuont 
o'f materials and programs for the upgrading of teachers- Political 
forces over the lact years have seriously damaged the viability and 
ef rectiven9'^3S of these agencies. Few state departments of education 
have ^een these agencies as serving them and fewer hi:^her education 
inst j*utions^-^he programs are national in scope and delivery, but, 
as mentioned earlier, the reality oi teaclior education is local. 

In C-nada, there is some evidence that the creation of the 
Research Tni'titutes such as the Atlantic Institute and the Ontario 
'institute has provided a vehicle for research while leaving the 
education and training to the miversity system. Except in Quebec 
and Manitoba, where there is some evidence of interest in pedagogy, 
there is little evidence of a developing systematic program for 
development of the classroom teacher. Most of the energy, resources 
and money seem to be going again to structural reform of schools and 
curricular reform for learners. 

In summary, then, in-service teacher education for both 
elementary and secondary teachers is in a state of neglect in the 
USA and Canada. There are signs of efforts by State Departments to 
assert leadership in this area due to their statutory mandate. There 
i:3 little evidence of any higher education investment of personnel 
or program development in on- going teacher development. Rather one 
finds the effort f ocusai.n on curriculum reform and structural reform 
schools. Some other institutions addressing the teacher development 
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-eed have developed primarily throuch the interest. and energy of some 
local educators and are almost exclusively primary or elementary 
trencher in focus. They are successful only as long as local energy 
survives 'and to the extent that local leadership knows their way 
around the local and state sanctioning bodies for certification and 
funding. At the in-service level then, it is possible to £±nd training 
programs that count towards further certification levels ah welJ..as 
academic programs that are som,ewhat independent. I ^ 

There is an evident clear distinction made here between degree 
programs and certification programs. Such is not always the case. In 
many instances where a state university has come from normal school 
origins, the B. Ed. degree has been replaced by the B.A. or B.S. degree 
with minimal modification of program. Pre-service education is rampant 
with these types of confusions and variations in the USA. Cangda, 
on the other hand, has been more careful- to standardize the degree 
sequences. The B.A. is clearly an academic discipline degree, while 
the B. Ed.' is a pre-service training program, totally independent ol 
the B.A. program and often occuazrir^ in a fifth year for secondary 
te&chers. 

Thus w& make a transition to pre-service education. _ The 
training offered by higher education institutions is extensive, sys- 
tematic and firmly implanted. Territorial rights are definite and 
well protected academically and politically. Here the higher education 
institutions are the dominant force. In fact even teachers association 
talk of the first professional degree and when they seek to upgrade 
elementary preparation have askedfor' undergraduate degree level 
-TDreparation. In the USA one finds the following degrees _ of fered _ by 
approved teacher training programs in higher education institutions : 
approved by. a state as equivalent to first professional certification 
or accredited by NCATE. 



TABLE 4 



TYPES OP ACAnmiC DEGREES GRAFTED PQR TEACHFR EDUCATmN 



: mig degrees grahteb .fqr_j 
^ rW7^- 



Elementary; 

4 year sequence 

B. Ed. Bachelor of Education 

B.S. Bachelor of Science 

B.A. Bachelor of Arts in 
Education 

B.A.T. Bachelor of Arts in Teachin-g 
B.T. Bachelor in Teaching (rare) 



.Sec^onda_ry. 
■ p 4 year sequence 
B. Ed. Bachelor of Education 
B.S. Bachelor of Science 

B.A. Bachelor of Arts in 
Education 

B.A.T. Bachelor of Arts in 
Teaching 

B.T. Bachelor in TeachingCrar 



special sequences for liberal arts graduates 

M. Ed. Master of Education (elementary) ^ , ^ . m • 

n.A.T. Master of Arts m Toachi 
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M.S.T. Master of Scionce'^-ipi 

Teaching 
M.Ed. Master of Education 

(secondary) 
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All of these degree proerams are m^de up of three components: 
general education, specializatiqn, and professional education. For 
the Masters degree programs, students accepted are usually assumed 
to have acquired the general education and most qf x\fhat is provided 
is the standard prof essional -aequenog^ : foundations, educational 
psychology, methods, and some form oJ practice in teaching. 

In the USA for the most part secondary school teachers tend"^ 
to have been trained in the B,A, in Ed. 4 year sequence or the B.A. 
and Masters sequence; most elementary school teachers have been 
trained in th^ B.Ed. 4 year sequence and a very fevj remain who are 
being trained in the professional sequence only. That smaller propor- 
tion of teachers prepared in private^ or parochial colleges usually 
follovj the B.A. in Ed. 4 year sequence v^hich it iwill be noted provide: 
for the least (minimal) amount of supervised practice in teaching. 

One should note that the academic sequence is not usually 
specified in the certification requirements, only the basic profes-- 
sior^al sequence is. It has been asserted* by feome that this specific 
inclusion in the regulation is not only a remnant of the origins of 
the present structure of teacher ed^ucation, vjhen the dominant training 
institutions were under the direct control of the State Departments, 
but more a result of the political po\\;er of teacher educators in the 
state department and the state legislatures to' protect their Jobs 
by making their courses obligatory, ^ 

Be that as it may, many of former normal schools vjere the 
only hetgher education institutions serving a specific geographic 
region in a state at low .cost. The change of normal school to teachers 
college offering a ^ year degree also came at a time in the USA v/hen 
many more persons sought a college education and before the expansion 
of the community college. Many young people used the teachers colleges 
as routes to upward mobility and a good number of these chose local 
^ and state politics as a career, while those who went to the regional 
or national constituency • institutions- mostly private and parochial - 
sought national ^or corporate careers. 

^ One should also note that elementary preparation programs 
have tended to be more professional practice dominated. If any academi 
discipline was taught it was psychology, little other academic content 
was taught including language. Even today most curricul^ a continue 
to be dominated by child development and learning 'theory courses with 
content in language (reading) ^^and sciences or social studies being 
presented as add-ons. This fact has kept elementary education out of 
the main stream of intellectual and academic development in the USA. 
With the minimal public interest in early childhood programs - there 
'are still few public kindergartens - even the major discoveries of 
psychology and early learning have fgund their way very 'slowly into 
the public schools. Some- evidence suggests that the Office of Economic 
Opportunil3y Headstart Programs while quite effective for young -childre 
and communities where they exi'sted, v;ere used as a reason to further 
limit elemental^ preparation to the existing practice in classrooms 
and as described in the state certrf ication regulations. 

In contrast in Quebec, the Institut Familial movement was 
supported and strengthened^by the Ministry and the universities. The 
movement of normal schools into existing universities has the 
opportunity to bring elementary teacher education closer to the early 
^"^ildhood research and training that is on-going. in most of the 
FRirlversities. 
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TABLE 3 

COnTEITa} OF .J)EGKEE PROGR&I^ IN AGADEMIG INSTHTUTIOHS IH THE USA 

- 1973 - ■ 

/ 



supervised practice 
in teaching 



/ 



naethodc 



psych 
foundations 



professional 
sequence 



professional 
education 



academic 
spec ializ'a't ion (1) 



general 
liberal 
education 



B.Ed. 

A year sequence 



supervised 
practice in 
teaching 



professional 
education 



further 
specialization 



academic 
specializ'ation 



(2) 



general 
liberal 
education 



professional 
specialization, 

academic 
rtpccialization 



general 
liberal 
education 



B.A. in Ed. 

4 year sequence 



-B*A. or M.Ed. 

certificate 

5 year sequence 



or 



(1) usually consists of courses whicft present only that discipline subject^ 

matter relevent to elementary or secondary classroom teaching. 

*. 

(2) usually if^^^ academic major covering more of the subject matter 
a disciplinefca4<5r would cover. 
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^ In the USA, isolation of learning was reinforced by the 
creation of separate, equal and powerful colleges : the Liberal Arts ' 
College to supervise general education, and the College of Education 
- the core ^made up of the former normal school or teachers college 
' faculty - to supervise professional teacher education. Even the 
creation of university programs for preparing B.A, graduates of 
liberal arts sequences for teaching suffered from the isolation of 
elementary education from secondary education as well as the isola- 
tion of both for the research and teaching in learning going on in 
other parts of the university - usually psychology or home economics. 

^ There exist pre-servipe training programs of high specifi- 
cation and extensive numerical a^velopment. Nany programs graduate 
ovei- 250 teachers per year.- One will usually find that there exists 
one ^approved elementary sequence and one approved secondary sequence 
which are fundamentally quite similar. The increased numbers are 
provided for by -increasing the number of s'ections of a course. Some 
institutions report as many as 20 (I) sections of- the same course 
in Foundations, Human Growth and Development and elementary or 
secondary Curriculum. 

The experience of the developers of the massive federal 
effort to develop modelr teacher education programs has been.slov/ed 
down by the existence ox such complete and sophisticated programs 
and sequences . 

"Two curricular patterns have dominated elementary teacher 
preparation program-s. The fij?st includes an academic raajor- 
rainor, general education as prescribed by the college, axid 
special coui'ses in/educational foundations and teaching 'skills . 
The second type off program seeks to , integrate academic contort 
and pedagogy in a /single series of courses covering elementary 
school subjects. " Both patterns, however, include a period of 
student teaching preceded by other ^experiences in working w^th 
children. The academic major-minor and elective courses may 
be taken outside the department of education, and frequently , 
beyond its" influence, so that the student finds it necessary - 
to comply vjith requirements established by two or more college 
authorities . ^ ^ 

^' . . . The difficulties inherent in models based on achievement 
levels and proficiency, rather than completion of classes 
through eight semesters, imply grave consequences for the 
character of American higher education. Although each model 
deals with these issues, no one of them has found it possible 
to move entirely beyond the institution." 10. 

• < .As one reviews the structure of teacher education in the 
USA,\m^ is amazed by the inventiveness and proliferation of programs 
and institutions involved in teacher education. 
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IHSOlITPTiPIfS- IWOLVEJ IN a?EACHER ErUOA TION THE USA 

1. State Department of Education , . 

2. Higher Education Institutions 

a. state colleges 

- liberal arts 

- teacher education 

b. state universities 

c. private colleges 

- liberal arts 

- teacher education 

d. private universities ' ' 

e. teachers colleges ' 

3. Associations' 
Alternative Agencies 
.a. street aeademies 

b. COP/a?eachers Corps . . . • 

Co alternative and community schools 
d. teacher centers. 
' e. R & D centers in teaching 

f. association conferences/workshops 

5. "The Federal Government 

a. ESEA I 

b. ESEA III, HDEA, EPDA 

•c. Head Start and Fo 1*1 ow -Through 

An academic catalog has been variously described as an 
effective vehicle for obfuscation, bad history and good Public 
relations. It does describe the basic skeletal structure of the _ 
nroerams of a higher education institution from the academician point 
of viex^. Such a representation - of teacher education m the USA and 
•Canada demonstrates the dominance of .courses as the- organizing _ 
patterns of the curriculum, the basic dependenc^e on a few curriculum 
patterns, the use of different degrees (B. ED., B.A. , B.S.; to 
credential what are basically the same programs of studies, and the _ 
isolation of the preparation of „teacherg from the schools they would 
serve in. One would wonder what those who invented the normal schools 
as professional training grounds would think of the programs and 
institutions they originated. There are a few who believe they would 
find Career Opportunity Program (COP) or Teacher Corps type program 
more acceptable to their tradition. 

Ill FOimAL REMTMNS 
- ' 'IFsT'!n:WfON,S ''"^ 

The universities in North America have grown along with 
the society they serve. As a result, legal, financial and administra- 
tive linkages with other, institutions • have varied throughout at least 
'C)' last 100 years. From a legal point of view, most higher education 
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institutions are chartered or approved by a legal state body. Some', 
particularly the original institutions, such as Yale and Harvard, 
have individual charters passed by the state legislature as part of 
•cne state constitution. Others such as the institutions developed as 
a result of the Morrill Act are created as a result of a state law.. 
Uther institutions developed through the efforts of religious groups 
Who sought to charter the new institutions based on ties to Western 
^"uropean institutions or as non-profit educational corporations in 
the respective states or provinces. Offering a degree program to 
prepare teachers are the following institutions independently 
developed and with independent controlling boards: 

1. former normal schools now at least authorized as state 
Colleges, e.g. Mankato State College; ° • • 

2. former normal schools now established as private colleges 
of education, e.g. Bank Street College of Education (N.Y-), 
National College of Education (Evanston, Illinois); 

3. former state agriculture or land grant colleges now state 
universities; ^ 

4. state universities, some of which were also land grant 
colleges; 

c . - . s 

p. private denominational normal schools and private denomina- 
tional liberal arts colleges; 

6. private denominational xiniversities ; 

7. private universities. ♦ 

It is only in the last' ten years - with very few exceptions 
that a state coordinating or supervising body has been created to 
oversee all of higher education and in many states this supervision 
is advisory only for private institutions. Even^the state supported 
institutions in many states are supervised by multiple boards. For 
example, Connecticut has the following . 

1. a Commission of Higher Education 

- budget review for state institutions 

- new program approval - all institutions 

2. Board of Trustees -tor the State University 

3. Board of Trustees f^r the State Colleges 

4. Board of /Trustees for the Community Colleges ' 

Independent of any of the above are the Board of Trustees of each 
private institution. The State Board of Education serves also as the. 
Board of Trustees for the Vocational and Technical Colleges of the 
State. Legal resjJ'onsibility for institution program is thus quite . 
diffuse. In contrast, in Canada the Provincial Ministry of Education 
supervises all of education including all private' or parochial 
institutions. The following charts, in Table 7, .trace some of the 
legal, programmatic, and financial structure^ in the USA. 
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TABLE 7 



TYPES OF POBH&Jj RELATIONS 
Type A 



Federal 
Funds 



formula* grants 



.ESEA _ 
Voc. 



Grants baaed (A) 
on competition 




State legislature 



.budget approved 
funds authorized 



State Board 



State Univ. 
Board 



Stale College 
Board 



Private 
Institu- 
tion 
Boards 



Comunity 

College 

Board 



Voc. Tech, 
Board 



Elem, & Sec, 
Board 



College 
of 

Education 



Department 
of 

Education 



Department 
of 

Education, 



Teacher 
Certification 



Teacher 

Education 

Program 



Teacher 

Education 

Program 



Teacher 

Education 

Program 



Certif ication^ 
til l I I ' I i 



Re c ommenda t io n 



approved program 



Fe-deral 
Funds 



^fonnul a grants >^ 



certification recommendation 
Type B 

■Budget 



ESEA 
Voc. Ed. 



traini-ng " 
grants (A) 
based 
on 

competition 



EPDA 

Handicapped 

NSF 

NHF 

CPSE ' . 



STATE BOARD (RFGENTS) 

Higher j Elem. & | Other 
Education | Sejcondary | 



proposed 



State 




Government 


• 





advisory , 



\ f ui 



funds 



State 

Legislature 



authorized 



private 
institutions 



( state 
supported 

ins tlLut iorisj 



I teacher 
certification 



program approval 



recommendation 

_j . 4 i4-i-rf+fr 



\ 



for certification - 



(A) ...all^inatitu.tlons ellKilil.o and racelve funds directly 
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■ TABLE 7 . 
Type G 



1 I / M I 



authorization 



funds 



State 
Legislature 



funds 

authorization T 



I I / M 1 1 I I 1 1 1 i . 



State Board! 



State 
i Government 



Voc I 
Tech 



Teacher 
Certification 







_j 

budget ^ 


Coimnission ^or ' 


approval 




approval ^ 


I Higher Educationj 



Elem Sec 
Boards 



formula 
grants 



ESEA 



Voc Ed 



Federal 
Funds 



I I 



Advisory 
consultative 



f 



-(—I- 



Private 
Institutions 



College 
Boards 



Department 
of 

Education 





State 

College 

Board 







btate 
University 
Board 



Department 
of 

Education 



College 
of 

Education 



r 



Teacher 




Teacher 




Teacher 


Education 




Education 




Education 


Program 




Program 




Program 


grants 


based 


(A) 





on competition 



Legally then, a higher education institution is responsible to a 
Boprd of Trustees o Any further legal relation is the result of a negotiated ^ 
arrangement usually for more access to dollars, more independence of program 
or -more facilitieso 

In case of the State Colleges, a significant legal shift occurred 
when they moved from teachers college status to state college status o Legal 
authority for their supervision moved from the State Board of Education 
to an independent Board of Trustees for each institutiono This was seen 
as public aclcnoxvledgement and recognition of the regional service fuilction 
Df each of these institutions o It also made public the extensive stat^ 
rmancial commitment to higher educationo In Canada, this legal exchange 
usu£;lly takes the form of a contract bebiveen the Ministry of Education and 
the Higher Education institution clearly spelling out what ccnciderations 
( facilities, personnel and budgets/^are being t\arned over to the higher 
education institution. In the USA, the exchange occ\arred by creation of a 
new legal agency to receive the facilities and funds already available and 
to a legal recipient of the ongoing allocation from the legislature. 
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Today in the USA the following'' bodies usually have the 
xollov/inj ro£;ponsil:ilities: 

Board of HiK^er JE_^^^^ 

" - comprehensive planning ^ 

- general p:;*ograin approval ^ 

- resource develo;^inent and' allocation 

- standards ' ^ 
B» Boaj?ci_of Trustee s of an Infe^tutXon 

- budget approval 

- program approval 

- facili-ties approval ^ ^ 

C. State Bo ard of Education^ (ElemeAtary and Secondary) 

- certification of teachers 

^* Coordinating; Council pn^ T_eacjie^ jdi^^ 

- develops regulations ^ 
" deve^lops procedures 

2. Joint Teacher Educ^a tioja C^^^ 

tyne a 

- develop coordinated programs to meet needs 

- allocate resources 

- develop standards 

- negotiate certification requirements 

- develop standards for university training , .^^ 
type c 

— .approve candidates for certification 
■ - approve pT-nfr-rnms 

3 • Advisory Board on t e_ J3ejitJjric^aJ.io^^ 

- advise and recommend certification standards and 
procedures 

- serve as appeals and review Board 

Most of these boards are broadly representative of the 
constituencies interested in education. Gome political influences by 
organizations as well as the party in power are evidenced in 
axjpointment . The number of persons on the Board (12-15) typically 
diffuses this effect. Additionally, without the power of the purse, 
■ most of these bodies depend cn persuasion and prestige for effect. 

One con trace the formal, legal relations from a normal 
school created by the state deportment of education - or by some 
briv-t^^ grolip - for the purpose of preparing teachers. As the insti- 
tution grew, its legal status did n^^-h change until it beuame o state 
coTlege. Even if the private institution grew in size and program 
. to the level of college, its legal relations or structure did not 
change. Given the broad language for higher education institution 
approval in most states, even the state colleges would not be 
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required to change status.'-' It is only duetto some interest on the 
part of the facultsf' and administration of these institutions to • 
become independent/ of the state board of education and to publicly be 
viewed as equivalent higiier education institutions thot -the changj^ 



v/as made. 



TABLE 8 



TYPES OF TRMSI TION Jgm JCT^^ 

TO PRESENT AC ADEnIC_5TUDIES 



Or iginal State 

1. Normal School 
2 years 

2. Normal School 
2 years or 

2 yr. and 3 yr 

3. Normal School 



'i-. Normal School- 



5,. State Colleges 
•+ yr. El em. 

specialist 



I_ntermedi at e State 

Normal School 
3 years 

Teachers College 
3 yr. and 4 yr. 

State College 

Teachers CoJ.lege (as in 2 ) 
College of Ed. at Univ. 

3 yr. and ^• yr, programs 

College of Ed. at Univ. 

4 yr. program 

Teachers College 

3 yr. and 4 yr. program 

, State College 
^ yr. and liberal arts 

State College 

^ yr. and Masters 

State University 
with College of Ed. 

School of Ed. 



State at Present 

College A^niversity 
Type il 

College AJniver si ty 
Dept. of Education 

Type III 

College/University 
Dept. of Ed. 
School of Ed. 

Type IV 

College University 
Dept. of 5d. 
School of Ed. 



State UniveiNsity 
4 yr. Elem. and Sec 
some Masters 



College and 
University 
4 yr. Elem. 
Masters 
Specialist 
Doctorate 



Type V 

full academic 
program 



^ As a result of abundant abuses the Education Commission of Stater 
in the USA has proposed model legislatinn for each state to 
establish clear control for post--secondary education. 
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Teacher education institutions did not ;3ee their program ac 
legally controlled by the state department of education. They i/^ere 
very careful to maintain the distinction beti/^een degree granting^ 
and credentialling. Degree granting vjas the province of 'the institu- 
tion as soon as it was recognized as a higher education institution. "^^^ 
In fact, each institution decides \7hat degrees to grant for what 
worl<;. The credentialling was acknowledged as the province of the otcc 
department through the laws and regulations for teachers and 
educational personnel. This the state departments still hold today 

a legal right even in those cases where the institution acts for 
the state department in issuing the first professional certificate. 

In addition to accreditation of the institution of higher 
education and the legal charter granting authority in each state, 
the higher education institution with a teacher education prograiri 
has a legal relation to the state department of education with regard 
l;o its teacher education program. While there is some debate raging 
.ihether the approval of the higher education institution is for the 
jhole 4-year sequence or for the professional education sequence only, 
lost states have developed working arrangements with the higher 
education institutions in the state whereby the state department 
approves' the teacher education program of an institution and the 
higher education institution takes Tesponsibility fo^ recomjnending 
successful graduates of this prograr.i for certi^Mcati6n. In practice 
in many instances, the certificate is issued avWhe higher education- 
institution for the state department; this quasi legal arrangement 
assures even greater controL of certification by the state supported 
\.ji*gher education institution much to the consternation of private, 
■arochial and experimental colleges. In some cases, then, the majority 
)f teacher certification in a state is handled by an ou-campus 
'representative" of the state department of education. While the lega] 
juthprity remains with the state, this higher education institution 
xas practical programmatic control of the application of the state 
lepartment regulations to individual cases and the appropriateness 
jf proposed changes in the regulations. The legal distinction is 
lacilitated by administrative arrangement. This also seems to be the 
"ase in some of the provinces of Canada. 



In the USA most institutions are acknowledged as degree granting 
if they have a charter and produce graduates. Reputable institutions 
c. Iso seek approval from the appropriate regional accrediting agency 
Iv.t this iQ totally voluntary. These accrediting agencies approves 
both secondary and higher education institutions- This procedure is 
^eex review based on an e?ctensive report of philosophy > program staffs 
facilities made by the institution itself. It may be noteworthy that 
iiiany respectable institutions, e.g. Harvard, have rarely sought 
accreditation. Most state supported institutions have sought this 
rroute to respectability and their interest may well be the support 
bhis approach gives to public acceptance of an institution's quality, 

In Canada, and developing in very few states, the acJ^reditint. 
and approval function belongs to and is exercised by the provincial 
rainistry. host USA states who still bother to try to approve and 
accredit higher education* institutions at all treat the whole matter 
with kid gloves. 

Accreditation is also used for cross state acceptance of 
;raduates and by the federal government as eligibility requirement 
.grants. T^e approved institution list grows more by history than 
ERIC evie\j, though. ^ r- n 
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In some states, the state c;u::artments are beginning to 
ques^tion this type' of administrative arrangement as they foresee 
the evolution of formerly predominant teacher education institutions 
- wh^r'e such an arrangement was appropriate it seems ~ 
to multi-purpose, multi-constituency institutions - yhere the new 
forces at work in academia would tend to at least confuse the issue. 
Some vehicles developed to address 'this issue are Coordinating or 
Advisory Councils on Teacher Education. These bodies bring together 
higher education, public schools, teachers, and the community to 
recommend teacher certification policy, law and regulations. 

Thus the higher education institutions formal tie is 
weakened, in the state of V/ashington and Vermont many such councils 
are being created for metropolitan or county areas. Ttee consortia, 
as they are called, are seen as bodies that design an appropriate 
training sequence and training prograiti for a defined school 
population which is then approved by the state. Such an effort 
radically changes the formal relations of higher education institu- 
tions to the state department by requiring the building of a new 
group - the consortia which would have the formal relation - not 
simply the higher education institution. 

Financial relations between the higher education institutio.. 
and the state have followed the legal changes. At this time no ^ 
legislature in the USA allocates teacher education funds as a discret 
pool of dollars to be allocated to programs in higher education 
institutions or elsewhere. The teacher education allocation is a 
part of the regular allocation to the institutions. Thus teacher 
G^^^^f^gpn programs are in the position of having to battle the 
budA^rr^jar within the higher education institution. As the institu- 
tion becomes more multi-purpose, the lower the chance of significant 
allocation. In fact, in many institutions, teacher education direct 
allocation has been kept deliberately lower with the expectation of 
^ high student enrollment fees. Funds for development or improvement 
have been seen as coming from federal sources primarily - National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA) , the Education Profession Development 
Act (EPDA) and the National Science Foundation (NSF) . In Canada it 
Goemc that the absorption of teacher education programs into the 
higher education institutions will create a situation similar to 
that in the USA where such funds will not be traceable, not directly 
controllable as they are when normal school/s exist. This is true even 
;7hen the College of Education is an independent budget item. Program 
budgeting efforts could provide a method for identifying these 
resources more clearly. There is not enough practice as yet to 
determine this; in fact no state was able to provide even an estimate 
of state and federal funds allocated^' for teacher education pre-ncrvic 
as in-service. 

Formal relations with the state are legal, financial and 
administrative. The state department relations are motitly adminis- 
trative. Within the higher education institution, the relations 
between teacher education programs are rather confused primarily, 
the confusions stem from the fact that the four-year sequence require 
working arrangements with many other sections of the university. Sue] 
arrangements are not traceable in present budget procedures. The 
administrative structures of joint committees or university wide 
j:ommittees is tacit recognition of this. Yet even this arrangement 
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is confused by whatever arrangemente are developed with_ the state 
iepartment of education for program approval for certification pur- 
poses. The conflict is lessened in states or provinces where the 
botal responsibility for education resides in one body at the state 
( Ehode Island, Hew York) or at the province level K Quebec). 

In'stitutioHis of higher education have formal relations one 
With the other and with other agencies involved in teacher education. 
Many institutions of higher education belong to the American . 
issociation of Colleges for Teacher Education. (MCTE) which facilitatj 
the dissemination of new practices and coordinates national projects 
such as the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education and the Journal 
ofTeacher Education. Also many institutions seek NCATE accreditation. 
f^r"itdIFiorr,' "some re'gional groups or agencies have developed witn 
interests in teacher education. The New England Program in Teacher 
Education (NEPTE) is one e::ample of this, so are the Western Inter- 
state Compact in Higher Education (WICHE) , the Texas Teacher Center, 
jnd the Washington, D.C. Metropolitan Staff Development Council." 

Each of these originated from outside the higher education 
institutions by governmental bodies or local school agencies 
attempting to develop a mechanism for attracting the attention oi 
higher education institutions to regional or local staff development 
problems. Higher education institution have used in these arrangements 
as mechanisms for developing cooperative programs using resources 
Across institutions and across state lines. Other examples provide 
administrative arrangements for facilitating student exchange lor 
courses as well as for special training site assignment. Antiocn 
college ( Yellow Springs, Ohio) is presently operating almost all 
if its teacher education program through a series of sites spread 
throughout the country where legal and financial arrangements were 
negotiated with local and state education officials. These consortia 
have the advantage of providing vehicles for on-site preparation oi 
t-achers and on-site program development. They are other examples oi 
the state department initiated efforts of Washington, Florida, Texas 
and Vermont . , 

* ^ The^ New England Program in Teacher Education (NEPTE) is a. .non- 
profit educational agency developed by the federal government and the 
states in New England to improve education as an economic asset tnrouga 
better teacher education. , . 

The Western Interstate Compact for Higher Education ^.WlOhLb; 
as a chartered agency legally constituted by the Tar West states to 
develop cooperative programs of student exchange and program exchange. 
Some program effort has been undertaken in cooperative training for 
the human services professions. 

The Washington, D.C. Metropolitan Staff Development Council 
(MoDC) is B voluntary arrangenicntV-of higher education institutions 
prorrams in education and the District of Colunbia public schools ^cr 
coordinated staff development for all the D.C. personnel. There are 
aaalogous groups throughout the USA. 

The Texas Teacher Center is a voluntary partnership ol _ tne 
Texas State Department of Education, selected higher education insti- 
tutions, particularly the University of Houston, selected colleges and 
. Tjablic school sites, and the American Association for Colleges ol 
O lep Education (AACTE) . Again, other examples of such voluntary 
ERiCigements, particularly to test a given concept 1 here Performance 
Teacher Education ) exists elsewhere m the USA. 
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Higner education relabiona to teacher centers developed by- 
local groups\and relations with local school districts or personnel 
are Da sically\ dependent on the motivation of individual faculty 
members. EvenUn those instlinces v;here many years' experience exist 
between a public school system or an individual schooi and- a higher 
education agen&y, few permanent, legal arrangements exist. a?he 
evidence of this study is that higher education institutions are 
reluctant partners in cooperative' arrangements with schools. Higher 
education institutions predominantly read their mission as broader 
and different tlian those of the other institutions particularly 
schools which arte to be used as training sites. Their mission is the 
education of ^the \ students for larger societal roles ■ and the transmit- 
tal of knowledge.! This mission makes it difficult for many to see 
the need for cooperative arrangements with the lower schools whose 
purpose is seen ak literary andi preparation for higher schooling 
or wi cn one state v/hose purpose is seen as legal sanctioning. 

The encoiiragement of federal dollars through such vehicles a 
Career Opportunities Program (COP) or Teacher Corps have yet to 
d-emonstrate an effect on modifying the traditional, formal, legal 
and financial arrangements within the higher education institution 
-.nd with its traditional partner for teacher education, the state 
-opartment of educiktion. 

(J 

As teacher associations grow in independence and responsi- 
veness to their corkstituency , they demand changes in teacher educa- 
tion. A major campaign in the State of Maine has barely budged the 
higher education ir|istitution or its program. The only effective 
formal_ relations hdive been teacher association -status on the 
admissions coamittfj;es to degree programs and on state wide commission 
Study commissions jjit the state or federal level do not create formal 
relations. Those h^ve only come from deliberate legal or fiscal 
action. The compet0ncy-based effort has an impact on the formal 
relations only if massive on-going commitment of funds is gained 
from the state legislature or the federal government. V/ith the, demise 
of significant federal .funds for teacher education, one can expect 
the present formal relations to continue except in those few states 
where .special allocations for teacher education are provided for by 
the legislature. Florida is the only such state to date and those 
funds are clearly for in-service education, not pre-service where 
the basic formal relations have been established and continue. 

\. 

In summary, formal relations between higher education ins- 
titutions and other institutions involved in teacher education are 
■linimal. A few legal arrangements have been mandated tied to changes 
in certification procedures. A few voluntary administrative arrange- 
iaents on regional, state or local icGues such as information exchange 
student exchange, cooperative programs, are developing mostly 
energized by federal funds. Most arrangements with local districts 
are carefully worked out arrangements for the use of a school as 
training site and have limited time- clauses. The basic, secure 
.unding of teacher education comes from the state legislatureoand 
jtudent tuition. The fiscal relations with others are therefore seen 
js temporary. These permanent fiscal relations require internal 
.legotiations in the higher education -institution , each college or 
lepartment using its academic status and constituency to assure its 
. allocation. Few states in the USA have systems of control and allo- 
cation which seem to exist in some provinc.es of Canada where the 
Y_.iistry can and does determine institutional allocation for teacher 
ERXCication within a total educational budget. The board structure for 
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IV. ISOIATIQN. OF TEACHER EDUdATICl-T AIID TRAINING . 

Simply put, in both the USA and Canada, very few *~ 
cases v/ere found of actual prograns in operation where teachers 
were trained in programs or at training sites with persons 
preparing for other professions. There is a developing 
rhetoric and call for coordination betv/een teacher education, 
nursing education, social work education or any other human 
ser-vice profession. The actual practice reported demonstrates 
a long history of isolation. In some instances, kindergarten 
or other early childhood teachers have been prepared in the 
home economics or psychology department. These programs are 
described as (and those observed are) also isolated programs; 
they are deliberately and by regulation isolated from other 
ro.^T-il£.r, oLejentary or early childliood teacher preparation pro- 
grains in the college or universi Ly ) . 

As mentioned earliei-, there is evidence of a close 
working relation in Canada between hospital programs for young 
children and parents and the early childhood programs. The 
reg:ular elementary school program does not seem affected by 
this effort, though. The only areas where persons preparing 
for the teaching profession join the rest of the student 
population is during the first two years at the university 
during "what is called the general education portion of the 
bachelors degree. In many instances formal admission to the 
teacher education program comes only after these first two 
years. After admission to the teacher education program, few 
contacts outside this pro^rau ere approved, 

encouraged or authorised. There is abiindant evidence that ^i^s 
isolation extends to content courses for students preparing to be 
teachers. They are required to take a course in a content 
area offered in the department of education rather than m 
the content department of the' institution. For example 
requiring Ed. 201: Elementary Curriculum - Mathematics, rather 
than a course in Math 201: Mathematics - Elementary Concepts. 

The exciting experiment with the Toaster of Arts in 
Teaching (MT)' degree concept attempted to budge this content 
knowledge isolation by building programs jointly sponsored by 
the content department and the teacher education department. 
There is much evidence that this noble experiment has ended as 
most major status institutions promoting this idea have oiosea 
or radically restricted their MAT programs. Among these are 
Harvard, Yale, Wosleyan (Conn.), and Oberlm (Ohio). 

In April 1973, a major university (Vermont) did 
approve a major reorganization creating a College o^'^^f^^^JJ^^? 
£^ Human Resources with the nission of preparing a variety of 
learning specialists for the helping professions. ihe 
helping professions identified are : 

"* Even the nowiLase^alist programs suffer from this isolation. 
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"Some of the key helping professions identified are : 

— Education for the elderly ^ 

— Leisure time education 

— Rphabilitatioa teaching 

— Alternative schools 

— Drug education. 

— Environmental education 

— Adolescent community centers 

— Human potential centers ^ 

— Day care and primary^school centers ^ ' 
~ Teaching in industry 

— Family education 

The task is to convert the pre^bent faculty to 
learning specialists whose skills, knowledge, attitudes and 
experience will enable them to prepare students in a variety of 
human service areas. 



The planning, developr.ent , and delivery of a 
variety of human services require common competencies* The 
competencies represented by this program will be treated as a 
bank of options which can be delivered through a variety of 
facilitators : courses, seminar, modules, independent study, 
laboratory practicums, internship, etc*/ 

^^The following is a s\xmmary of/ the , general competencies 
and knov/ledge areas that will be represented by this program : 



COrrPETEHCIES 
Counselling 

Planning 
Administration 

Systems Analysis 
Organizational Analysis 
Educational program 
Development 

Community development ' 
Communications 

Group dynamics 

Advocacy 
Conoulting 
Coordination 
Policy analysis 
Dissemination skills 
Research 
Evaluation 
Individual appraisal 



KITOWLEDGE A REAS 

Theories of individual and groun 
chjange 

Organizational theory 

Theories* of individual and group 

counselling 

General systems theory 
Political processes 

Puturistics 

Organizational development 
Theories/ of learning and human 
development 

Personality develof&pent ajxd 
mental health 

Analysis of social systems: 

Schools 
Colleges 

Government agencies 
Hospitals 
Families 
Communities 

Correctional facilities 
Mental health agencies 
Ihi) other social service ageocies. 
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Ultimately, the broader classification suggested 
by the nev/ program will afford graduating students -additional 
professional career options in schools, colleges, goyermnental 
and social agencies, hospitals, .correctional facilities and 
other social service organizations and agencies.^ ' 

• '5 

It is clear from this document that much v/ork remains'- 
at this Institution to develop a functioning program v/hich 
integrates and bridges professional preparation, faculty and 
training sites, it may be that, while the university program 
suffers from the present academic struct\ires, developing 
arrangements with practice sites in hospitals, prisCms, social 
agencies in the major step in reducing the isolation. Thus, _ 
practice would be learned and applied in many professional envi- 
ronments while the academic integration of theory v/ill await 
the breaking down of academic departments. The fascinating fact 
is that there is extensive borrowing across the professions from 
theoretical and research discoveries, e=g. Piaget, Skinner, 
Friere, etc. Each profession chooses to present these men and 
their ideas or their discoveries only from what can be assumed 
to be their unique perspective. One is amazed to find on the. 
same campus a- home economics department, a psychology _ department , 
an elementary education program, and a special- education 
program, all sponsoring, developing and staffing a nursery 
school to demonstrate and train teachers. These clearly 
affiliated academicians choose isolation rather than coliaoo- 
ration. It seems that our search for academic freedom, which we 
consider' so vital, does infringe on the rights of students to - 
examine all the available truth. 

It may be thought that the teacher and lav/yer over- 
' supply will encourage colleges to take seriously the federal 
suggestion : 

One suggested professional program for the 
managers of hioman services would consist of a 
mixture of courses in social sciences (e.g. 
ec6nomics, sociology, psychology and anthropology;, 
integrated with fifeldwork, and practicums in settings 
where social services are dispensed. Starting with 
the sophomore year, the program would include field- 
work. In succeeding years, the students would De 
rotated among a number of institutions : the schools, 
where they could participate in highly structured 
coaching programs; the home, where demonstration 
programs of cognitive child development and good 
nutritional patterns would be given in situ; recrea- 
tion and adult training centers, health centers, and 
well-baby clinics. In the later phases, tihe students 
should not act as observers, but be employed as 
demonstrators.- The fieldwork would becpme 
increasingly demanding as students become thoroughly 
immersed in the diagnosis of an area^ s social 
liathology. They should not only administer tests 
S^d di?Suss the results, but should assert also m 
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in what is commonly known as "casework", following 
up the progress of a group or a family. Concurrent- 
ly with the fieldwork, the program- of social studies 
should be continued, with tl;ie students going from 
the general introductory courses to "more specialized 
cours^es. These, courses would fit in very well with 
the advocated broader, non-prof essionali zed- bache- 
lor's degree program. While the -attraction and the 
use of the program will probably be limited to a 
■small segment of students, not exceeding 10 percent 
of the total enrollment in- undergraduate programs, 
such a program might well be a worthwhile under- ■ 
taking for liniyereities . '2 

' ^' ?^L^?.i?'f^^y^^^^g,™ .^^^^QNS BETWEEN UNIVERSITY AITB 

One of the majpr recent developments in relations 
•between university and non-university institutions is the 
public acknowledgement by the federal and some state 
governments that one 'of their major goals isMnstitutional 
change- and that they select strategies that "address the entire 
teachej? education system by concentrating on selected points of 
influence. '."1 3 By investing its discretionary funds in acti- 
vities such as the Teacher Corps, the Career Opportunities 
•Program (COP), the Training of Trainers 'of Teachers program 
(TTT), and emerging efforts in Pex*formance B§sed Teacher. ' 
Education (PBTE), the federal government has opened the door 
to nei^? direc-t influences on teacher education by- the community 
and the public schools. Developments in^the USA are best 
s described as changes in perspective which allocate "power and 
control for teacher education to new localities, the sJhools. 
Along the way many s bate departments ,of ed\lbation have defini- 
tely re-asserted their authority and control. This new 
perspective -has caused much strain in the formal relations . Yet 
many .hav^e been< restructured as a result of the pressure. 

In Canada J most of the developments have focused on 
th6 amalgamation of institutions which Jias brought the normal 
school programs into the mainstream of higher education. This 
has been accomplished mostly by legal means described in 
contracts. The prograiimiatic change in teacher education has for 
the most part been minimal. As one dean put it, "We now repqrt 
to a different boss, but most of us do and teach the same things 
•we always have". 

The basic programmatic change, in both countries is 
the clear attention to community, jcs involvement is 
demonstrated in boards and groups (often as * equal partners) 
who decide about what teaching will occur in schcTols, as well as 
an increase in the number of .courses about the community and 
involving commu^iity activity for the learner. The evident 
power of the carrot of federal discretionary dollars here has 
not been lost, though the amount of change in permanent 
institutional program is still quite limited. The rather 
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painful history of . the New School at ^he University of 'North* 
Dakota is an exajoaple. Fox three ye^ars'now a'community Teased" / 
'progrsLm for preparing teachers in thv. schools of ..'orth^ 
Dakota has been an exciting -venture for all involved. Today • 
the New School impetus- is b6ing slowly deadened by the!amal- 
gamation of the 'School of Education and the New School.., As 
the Community involved program moves on .cajppus^, th6 academic ^. 
structure slowly. wears down much of the , exciting .give and take- 
that takes place in the field. . In the community where persons 
have learned to' teach and 1^6 take ojx responsibility for their 
professional rolesjl^ alternative schools have sprung xap with 
built-in teacher (development activities • They 4o not resemble 
the academic courses and progrSons . - Understanding and acceptance 
e slow. ' • ^ ' . ' ' : 

Many of , these changes have re'V^eived .sanction* and 
approval from other higher educiition institutions (e'.g^. 
Antioch or U. flass. - Amherst). Antioch now operates an 
extensive program' of situ-based toach*iir ' trainino 
tnrout,hout .the United States. U. Mss. - Amherst has creatively 
solved welding the traditional and the emerging tr.ends by. 
inventing "Simultaneous Alternative Teacher Preparati<i)n 
Programs"'15. ' The vehicule is quite simple : (a)* a Teacher 
Preparation Program- Council fiiakes .policy and obtains resources 
for teacher education for the School of Education; (h,) the v ^ 
Council has a budget : 65 supervisory assistantships , 'salaries,«^ 
15 teaching assistantships, seilaries and -travel monies. This 
Council approves prograjQs by faculty or graduate students of 
the School* At present, 1^ programs' have been 'authorized 
ranging from secondary social studies for suburban schools 
to Off-Campus Te^chjer Education .in creative alternettive an.d 
experimental schools throughout the worl^- an effort to * 
"deprovincialize" prospective teachers ^0% of whom come from ^ 
Massachusetts. The fourteen programs have'^ multiple forms of 
arrangements with the schools which serve as training sites. 
And in a few cases the public /school personnel and community 
persons determine and provide^ the majority of the training. Yet „ 
the program still exists as an exception so approved by the - 
State Commissioner of Education for certification purposes, 
isolated *>y the general education and other uniVe^tSity programs 
outside the School of Eduoation. Those relations have not yet 
changed. ■ The community antf the scjiools are still held at a 
distanco and are not privy to the academic deliberations of the 
institutions. 

Earlier in the paper there is a quo-^u . calling for the 
redemocratization of higher education. Until the formal ' 
university committees for teacher preparation and the other 
university wide Committee on Teacher Education hdve school and 
community representatives voting as equal .members , the schools 
and community will not believe that things have changed. The 
New School structure has such a voting system, and Dc^an 
Perone has said that this issue of voting rights is the key 
4sstie upon which the present amalgamation will succeed or fail. 
Arranging a legal or administrative mechanism among peers is 
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significantly different from sharing accrued power with 
significant and involved persons and institutions who educate 
teachers and utilize the teachers prepared for their" schools 
and children. * * 

Other strategies and values are involved in the 
Performance Based Teacher Education effort. The models were 
developed primarily in traditional academic institutions and 
are being -carried into the schools and communities by state 
department' of education personnel. This effort has led to the 
development of many quasi-legal consortia called variously :' 
Staff Development Cooperatives, .Teacher Centers or Education^ 
Renewal Sites. ^In each in'stance a body, ihclucive of 
all the .affected constituencies , is drawn /together to design a 
program for the training and re-t^aining/ of staff. The basic 
entry point then is certification of taaphers through a 
clearly defined evaluation system agr^d to tiy some or all of 
the following : 

Teachers f 
Parents / * 
College Teacher Education Department 
Public School Administrators 
' St^Jdents 
Citizens 
Community 

State Department of Education . 
Teachers Association 
, Adnanistrator Association 
School Boaxds Association 
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The simple choice to get "this group together is^a 
new development. How and on what basis decisions are made and 
implemented is a challenging question, as is what, if any,' 
change in the on-going teacher education program pre- or in- 
service- will occur. 

Most states who have created thes^e new structures for 
involvement have suggested the development of criteria for 
evaluation of teacher performance as the vehicul'e for deter^ 
mining certification. While how much mandate by the state is 
involved varies, it i^ clear that a collaborated approach^ 
to deterfliining the appropriate competencies requires a new 
relation between the higher ecucation institutions, the ^hools, 
the, community and the other education institutions as well as 
a new relation between higher education institutions and the 
State Department of Education. 

States such as Oregon, New York, Vermont and 
Washington have written general process guidelines f 
for consortia to follow in terms* of program 
^ evaluation. Typically, they concentrate 'on roles 
and responsibilities of the groups in the consortia. 

These states have very general consortium | 
guidelines and place the primary responsibility for 
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evaluation of competencies on the Institution of Higher- 
Education, for example, Florida, ask the higher education 
institution to identify the procedures by which their set 
of competencies are to be measured. Control is with the 
'"^^ college with direction established by the state."-' 



TABLE 9 

•PEGEEE OF STATE CONTROL OVER GERTIFICATIOIT 



Estimated- Cyrve 



0 


5 AO 


60 75 95 


100 


Information 


College developed. 


approved program approach. 




on CBTE 
given to 
any who 
request . 


Consortia required, but 
no set competencies or 
evaluation criteria — 
operational guidelines 
for consortia increase 
as one moves from 
5-60. 


State now 
adds 
generic 
teac,her 
competen- 
cies and 
other 

evaluative 
criteria. 


State sets 
aU compe- 
tencies 
and evalu- 
ative guid^ 
lines but, 
evaluation 
done by 
institution. 


State now 
establishes 
all evalu- 
ative cri-* 
teria and 
actually 
evaluates 
candidates . 
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On the other hand this is a now wa;;^ to report and no 
longer does the institution of higher education determine 
program, evaluation, and recommendations. Florida State 
Department of Education statements about the major differences 
m old and new certification are an interesting articulation 
of this difference. 

TABLE 10 




MAJOR 



TERENCES BETWEEN PROPOSED STANDARDS VII AND VIII 

AND PRESENT STANDARDS VII AND VIII 
(Florida State Department of Education) 



Present Standar ds 

— - - - — Q 

Completion of courses and/or 
examinations to establish credit 



Program schematic is given in 
terms oX minimum semester hours' 
credit required 

General ^-r^ucation is 
approximately ^0 percont of 
total with no statement about 
Related Studies to support 
teacher preparation. 

Pi?of essional Education totals 
18 semester hours, including 
six semester hours of Student 
Teaching^ 



Student Teaching emphasizes 
but limited to six semest er 
hours . 

Single teaching field is rnxnimum 
of 24 semester hours; broac 
field ir. 45 semester hours 
minimum. 

Eighteen of the 48 semester 
hours required for a composite 
field must be advanced. 



Proposed Standard a 

, Competencies may be proved in 
courses or in other ways 
through regularly established 
institutional policy. 

Program schematic is given 
^ in terms of percents of 
total degree program 

General Education is 
approximately 30 percent 
of total degree with an 
addition of Related Studies 
approximately 10 percent of 
total. 

Professional Education totals 
approximately 10 percent of 
total . Field Eixperiences , 
Tn^Tuding Student Teaching, 
.totals appr oxima t e ly_ 1 ^ 
percentof the total . 

Greater emphasis on field 
experiences , including 
Student Teaching, which 
totals approximately 1^ 
percent of the t.ptal. 

A single teaching field is 
approximately . 18 percent of 
total and broad field is 
percent 

One hal f of work in single 
teaching field must be * 
advanced (junior or senior 
level) . 
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This move to the public arena has also created some nev/ 
strains in old relations. State legislatures have begun to 
probe deeply into the effect of changes in teacher certifica- 
tion and teacher education programs. Some of the' reports from 
these legislative bodies (on which higher education institu- 
tions are represented) make interesting readings For example : 

Obstacles to innovation^ The problems most <? 
commonly^ cited in program improvement were, not 
surprisingly, staff time and money ♦ Where more 
detailed responses were given, a number of factors 
were revealed. These included the natiiral resis- 
tance of some individuals to chetnge, the fact that 
many public school p.ersonnel who are expected to 
participate in student training have not themselves 
been trained in the newer skills, the absence of a 
well-defined management system and funding pattern 
for* the implementation of the 1971 guidelines for 
teacher certification, and the need for greater 
assurance that, the compete;&cy-based approach is 
more effective than the traditional "Courses and 
Credits" model 

Univj^rsities are also finding their relations with 
teachers chaj^feing. The transition of the National Education ' 
Association /to an active teacher-professional organization % 
(or union) Joas placed higher education in a defensive 
posture. No longer can the higher education institution 
assume acc^eptance of its ideas about pre- or in-service educatio 
The local and state education associations are taking clear 
positions about what Will be taught and what the teachers want 
as trairJ-ng as an integral part of aalar;^' liesociation. Many of 
teachers unions are publishing studies of their membership 
which indicates significant dissatisfaction with the college 
training received. 

TiLBLE 11 

REPORT OF SURVEY OF TEACHERS' IN THE STATE OF RHODE ISIANI> 

My pre-servide training hafe sufficiently prepared me for 
the kind of teaching I would like to do, 



% 10 


42 


' -11 


28 9 


strongly 

A;:ree 


Agree 


'^0 Opinion 


Disagree Strongly 
Disa/iree 



in 

No, responding to this item : 6,77^'^. 
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The development of such infornation about teacher, 
community, and school attitude and perception of training need 
is becoming an integral part of needs assessment activities. 
Programs will need to respond more realistically to such 
information as it becomes more scientifically accurate. 
Opinion, relief, and tradition will not suffice in the face 
of pressure organized as statistically representative informa- 
tion by interest groups about the quality of teacher education 
programs . 

New non-'^raditional training developed in alterna- 
tive institutions hac also sought to justify itaclf in 
this fashion* Objective test results developed v/ith the 
help of the psychology department of higher education insti- 
tutions to measure the effect of encounter group training by a 
free standing teacher development center in providing more 
"open" teachers* Q 

SUMMARY OP RESULTS: 

Data collected for the first year of the study 
were subjected to analysis of variance and 
subsequent t-tests. In addition, means of 
differences (FIRO-B^ minus FIRO-F for each 
individual) were computed for the FIRO-B and 
FIRO-F data as a method of comparison of wanted- 
expressed and behavior-feeling factorb. 

The three interpersonal needs' measured by the 
FIRO instruments (in terms of affection, control, 
and inclusion) are defined be^w : 

1. Affection - "The interpersonal need for 
affection is defined behaviorally as the need to 
establish and maintain a satisfactory relation with 
others with respect to love and'^ affection. Affec- 
tion always refers to a two-person (dyadic), 
relation • • . At the feeling level the need for 
affection is defined as the need to establish and 
maintain a feeling of mi^tual affection with others. 
This feeling includes (a) being able to love other 
people to a satisfactory degree and (bX having 
others love the self to a satisfactory degree 
The need for affection, defined at the level of 
the -self-concept, is the need to feel that the 
self is lovable* "** 

11^ a code name for a test of Interpersonal Behavior 
, developed by William Shultz and reported in Tho Interpersonal. 
Unde3?vforld. > FIRO; A Three Dimensi o nal Theory of Interp ersonal 
Behkylot (Palo Alto, Oalifornia; 'Science and Behavior Books, 

T966)," p. 20 ' ^ 

♦♦ Ibid ., p. 20. 
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2. Control - "The interpersonal need for control 
is defined behaviorally as the need to establish 
and maintain a satisfactory relation vdth people 
with respect to control and power • « . With regard 
to feelings, the need for control is defined as 
the need to establ^ish and maintain a feeling of 
mutual respect for the competence and responsi- 
bleness of others ... The need for control, 
defined at the level of perceiving the self, is the 
need to feel that one is a competent, responsible 
person."* 

3« Inclusion - The interpersonal need for inclusion 
is defined behaviorally as the need to establish 
and maintain a satisfactory relation with ^people 
v/ith respect to interaction and association ... 
On the level of feelings the need for inclusion 
is defined as the need to establish and maintain a 
feeling of mutual interest v/ith other people ... 
With regard to self-concept, the need for 
inclusion is the need to feel that the self is 
significant and worthwhile. 

,fe5^aphic presentation of data and an analysis of 
^^^#iesults of statistical computations follow in 
categor:oal order : 




♦ William C. Schutz, The Interpersonal Underworld s , o£icit . , pp.ia-2<; 
** Ibid. , p. 18. 
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Oplnionalre 

On the Opinionaire one found a significant 
difference when one considered the combination of 
types of encounter group and campuses tested. On the 
Colby campus the spaced group, received the highest 
negative scores, these being significantly higher 
than the control group. The massed group failed to 
reach a significant difference when compared to 
either the spaced or control groups at Colby. At 
Parmington there were no statistical differences 
between the three types of encounter groups. 

The Joint publication of this research demonstrates a nevj 
relation. Other examples of school and community based initiatives^ 
in teacher education are found throughout the U.S. Some other insti- 
tutions 'who have forged new arrangements with higher education 
institutions for research and development in training are the 
Federation of Copununity Schools (Boston, Mass.) with Harvard 
University - Training of Trainers Teachers (TTT) program; the 
Mass. Experimental School with the U. Mass. - Boston; Institute 
for Learning and Teaching, and the Nueva Country Day School 
(Hillsboro, Calif.) with Stanford Universityr 

Recent developments" have emphasized a reconnection with 
schools, the community, the classroom teacher. The renewal of 
teacher education in the USA has been definitely tied to^ the ^ 
rebuilding" of the local and state constituency. Higher education 
institutions traditionally independent of this political activity 
and tied to the constituency of students and the development of 
knowledge have found it difficult to respond to these new tendencies 
even with massive federal dollars supporting the community. Whether 
higher education institutions^ will be effected still depends on 
who will receive the tenured tull professorship appointments in 
the next five years. If the persons involved in the recent 
developments in teacher education out in the community and schools 
are chosen, teacher education in the USA will significantly shift 
in higher education institutions; if not, teacher education in 
higher education institutions may well betfome more and more precious 
and smaller and smaller in number. These full professors will 
block or encourage the present evolution to joint and shared 
authority and responsibility for teacher education. Enough relations 
now exist. The question is will the legal route overcome the change 
of perspective (^democratization" )rt)ute. 
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VI. THE CHAITGIKG PATTER IT OP TEAO HSR EDUCATION 

This section attempts to^draw together the influences and 
patterns emerging in the USA and, Canada as, a result of extensive ac- 
tivity and iri^giment in education reform with its concomitant effect 
on teacher .ecfucation. Yet, one observet of the jscene has pointed out: 



... After 1957 came the curriculum reformers intent 
.on seizing the initiative from the "educationists"; 
along 'with them came newly hatched educational 
technologists, convinced they .held the magic key. 
Most recently, as Broudy sees it, there has been 
the New Establishment : a niamber .of philanthropic 
foundations (Carnegie, Kettering, Ford), the U.S. 
Office of Education, .the education industries, the 
teacher organizations, a variety of enterprises "that 
generated enormous power and prestige and dollar 
rewardi^ also for scores of men — the men who 
constituted the New Establishment in education diiring 
the sixties and extending into the seventies ... 
After the years of exposing, grant-giving, 
innovating, and reorganizing, the schools are still 
considered failures in nany places. Teachers |are 
saying "me^ culpa" daily; the increasingly confused 
controversy goes on and on ....Focal in this world 
is teacher education, which has not yet provided a 
"layer of professional competence" for the school 
system. '9 

Still the "foundations" approach to professional 
training is the dominant theory leading to the state of affairs 
that created the major concern in the early sixties about 
teacher education in the USA. The movement' back across the 
trench of professional education and liberal arts represented 
by the Ma.^ter of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) program developed 
at Harvard and elsewhere has not-re-connected teacher education 
to the philosophical and intellectual resou^^ces implied in this 
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approach. Somev/hat as a result, bat more probably tied to the 
pent up frustrations of racism and urban decay., the community 
and then the classrooms asserted and demanded more^^^^ levant 
quality education for the community, often thr-<3ush violent 
confrontation far from the ivory tov/ers. The demand did not 
come from persons grounded in an academic trfii^dition, Fev/ were - 
about who could translate the pressures and demands into the 
.ae^^a^emic traditions^ As a result the practice of teaching in 
classrooms changed v/hile the academic program for preparation 
of teacherrjwan maintained in splendid isolation* V/hon the 
student teachen: came out to the schools for six weeks of 
toa<^.L1n:j pra^.-jic3, what they found first in' the cities, ajid 
lately more and more in the other schools in the USA and Canada, 
were teachinf;; practicen that no one had described, explained 
or predicted. 

A great many American institutions now preparing 
jj teachers represent, by virtue of their unique =^radition, 
one or another of the earlier states of the art^ of 
preparing teachers; for instance, the emphasis upon 
pedagogy in training for the 'elementary school and upon, 
the disciplines in training for the seconda]?y school has 
become something approaching a constant tradition in 
many schools. Many schools represent, in various parts* 
of their prograja, a series of ossifications of older 
strata. What the whole task of preparing teachers means 
in the entire social and institutional setting in which 
tl^e preparation of, teachers takes place, has not 
. seriously been addressed either by the American Higher 
\ • Education or by the schools until recently. Such 

projects as the National TTT Project and Tri-University 
Project do make an effort to examine the schooling of 
teachers in the broad context of its social anxi insti- 
tutional setting. 

The pressur^es for suCh an examination are now coming 
primarily from America' s schools and its alienated 
communities, as it endeavors to deal with poverty, injus-^ 
tice, and the failure of the 'educational system' to 
allow men to develop their full s^nse of power to act 
within the system. The primary responsibilities for 
developing programs to answer the need^ of America's 
aliQnated groups has falleri, for fetter or for worse, to 
the local public school systems under Title I of the 
. ESEA*. Title I and its evaluations have given the 
schools an opportiinity to see how crucial is the total 
classroom situation or school situation created by 
teachers or teams of teachers, aides, and so f orth; ^ 
to look in .ways never- considered before at the quality 
of teaching which goes on in circumstances where teaching 
is difficult, and to see how egregiously teaching ^ri 
these schools has sometimes failed. Now >re are seeing 
the development of fairly extensive training programs for 

' rj3Ku\ - J v.iomentar;^ and Socondary Education Act passed by 
u.xj J..:). Oonrr'":^s (Poderal L-evel)* in 1963« 
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-elementary teachers under Title I. These training 
. . programs have until recently been almost, entirely 

divorced from institutipng of Higher Education* 2D 

Due to federal intervention with agencies such as 
the Job Corps, the Peace Corps, the. Teacher Corps & Headstart, 
a bridge to practice was accomplished*'. What remained to 
develop was a bridge to the theoreticians and academicians. 
But having gained the pov/er to have persons in pov;er come 'to 
themj the community, and more precisely the school, were not 
willing to allow another retreat by teacher education into 
academia. Field-based training became a non-negotiable demand 
for those who sought to link to the money and the revolution 
which had occuirod in American education* When this community 
related student revolt hit the campuses, many became too busy 
protf.oting their programs to find time to link to the community ^ 
and one school. Those few who did found themselves rapidly 
moving tov/ai^ds (a) the minority 'students-body position, (b; 
high demand for the equivalents of on-the-job or life expe- 
rience to college credit, (o) lack of senior faculty able to 
commxiMcate and accept these changes, (d) lack of funds for 
scholarship, (e) lack of programs and certification categories 
for actual roles in practice.* Thus, in the USA. the traditional 
conJ&lict between the practitioner afid the academician v;as 
increased. The information available from Canada indicates 
that this particular problem' v;as handled through legislative 
processes rather than social and academic upheavel. The 
bilingual school bills seem to hav^ served to focus and mfbre 
carefully define the issue there than in the USA. While 
conflict existed and continues, the radical change of ' schools 
did not occur outside . the [profession and its normal limits. 
Ther<D is evidence also that teacher education is also isolated 
and irrelevant in many cases in Canada, but the intense socio- 
political pressures on the schools have not had the dominant 
effect on education professional training there as in the USA. 

This change in teacher education is best exemplified 
by the rapid increase of free or alternative schools, developing 
in the USA,** and of the numerous alternatives one must create 
to be responsive to all practitioners even in the schools. And 
as these alternative schools have dovoloped thoy have found a 
need to seek state approval for their programs.. At this point 
certification of teachers becomes an issue* 

One event which it is difficult to document but 
v/hich v/as observed is the origin of the Performance Based 
Teacher Education' movement . This effort, which State Departments 
have- now accepted and are using for certificatign 
and evaluation control purposes, srew from a oisnif ie^atly 
different set of concerns • Some persons observed the social 
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* In fact7 both the teacher specialist and teacher aid roles 
were in place before certification or degree progrstms were 
^ authorized* . ^ 

Prom a minimal amount in 1970 to a projected 2,500 in 1973- 
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upheaval stud its resultant shift of pov/er to community and 
schools as anti-intellectual, others, saw the need to contain 
the diffuse energetic changes in practice developing through 
the school reform movement in such a way as to assure 
dissemination and instaj iation, some so^v^ht a vehLp«i:»<to^ 
attract more resources for education. From t};is Loosely 
related group With conflicting values germin?. ted an idea 
— developing model (researchable) elementary teacher educa- 
tion programs which would meike it possible to de\fC|Jop a large- 
scale systematic scientific body of knowledge abofft teaching 
and the practice of teaching. This often informal and 
certainly intvdtive activ^ity led to the development of the 
ten model Teacher Education Programs founded by the United 
States Office of Education (USOF) division of research and 
development. Out of this effort grew a significant list of 
performances or competencies. At the same time, field projects 
in places and in institutions near many of the researchers, 
were developing lists of performance objectives for teachers. 
Syracuse and the Syracuse Model are a good example, as a 
result the documents formed an enormous encyclopedia of 
perform^ance of this informal interchange. And, as at most other 
points in human history when man saw all the pieces in one 
place, he invented a mechanism for understanding and control. 
Such is one explanation of the present Performance Based ^ 
Teacher Education movement. This mechanism has the following 
characteristics : , 

(a) A group representing multiple constituency determines 
competencies (was this a result of the community 
control efforts ?) 

(b) A comprehensive system (was this the result of 
building a coherent theory ?) 

(c) A listing of performances on v/hich one would be 
evaluated. (was this the effort to assure academically 
respectable controls ?) 

(d) A modular approach to presenting training (was this 
a mechanism invented to tie the movement of existing 
higher education arrangements ?) 

■In any event massive federal dollars for an overall systematic 
approach were delivered. And more and more :-.tate departments 
joined the club, an well as the American Association for 
' Colleges of Teacher Education. Certification and accreditation 
were thus tied in. Now as teacher education programs and 
institutions stand on the brink of accepting a major refocus 

the federal funds are disappearing. One wonders iff btate 

funds will be available quickly enough to continue to support 
the movement. At least fifteen rtate departments of_. 
Education have certainly made heavy policy and planning 
investments in this direction by establishing development 
consortia. "^-^ 
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Yet parallel trends are moving teacher education 
at higher education institutions in other directions.. Affec- 
tive education ^ Community Development, InterdisKjiplinary 
Teaching and Learning Teams, Humanistic EducatiWi, Futuristics 
are ideas and trends that are visible on many campus ^.22, Each 
assumes a different perspective on the future 'bf education and 
teacher educatioD:^ each represents different formal relations 
with institutions Outside the higher education institutions. 
How they will affect patterns of teacher education is tinclear. 
Most Are very tied to the deYelopment\of life styles in' the 
culture most are seeking ways to include new persons and places 
as resources for the preparation of^ teachers. They do ' 
evidence though^ that as ?ilways *in higher education institutions 
someone .is trying to peach beyond the conventional wisdom of 
the present, to^ retain rOots in the past, or to find another 
acceptable way 'to describe what one has always been doing. 
Reforming" education has reached teacher education and that 
itself is a significant change, in the pattern of teacher 
education^ V 

' ^ ■ % : ' 

$he two basic approaches people tal:e to teaclier 
education reform continue to be: ^ . 

- those who st'art ^^^m what a teacher does to his or ' 
her children or learner; 

- those who start from, 30me conception of what a 
good teacher does, 

Both approaches now ^ee each' other and have begun a dialogue. 
It may "be that tea.cher education has finally reached a point 
where the clash of its ^two culture's will result- in a new 
culture. Today the pattferh of^teaeher education emphasizes. : 

" . - Technical competency ' ^ 
^ - Critical competeiacy . , ^ 
. ^ • - Comm\inity building , 

, - Constituency control or at least involvement 
^-•Continuous evaluation^ " 
0. - , Inter institution collaboration 

Continiious reform of structure*, curriculum and 
faculty. ' ^ . . 

. The change of teacher feducatidnl- in the USA is in : 
■ ^ ' , ^ • • , \ 

- whexe It is done (more in schbola ^d Vommuni ties) ; 

- how it is (SLohe (more exposuj?e and involvement in 
■fche practice ot teaching^ 

- s|,who controls it (not only more sta^te ^department of 

education control but also more teacher aVsocxation, 
local school, 'parent and community control^ and 

- how it is evalxi^ted . (more scientific approaches to 
documentation and evaluation) . 
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The change i'li Canada seems to be along similar^^^LLnes , -^though 
the change in who controls it does not seem to be as radical 
a shift to the community or schools. Then the closer relation 
between the legislative body an^ the ministry may well make the 
programs in education more cjuiokly responsive than does the 
complex American system. 

Yet all of the changing i)atterns may well be most- 
signif ic8Lntly affected by the pres,ent underutilization of 
available teachers. ' 

... The" supply of persons who traditionally seek jobs 
in teaching is likely to exceed the demand by^a 
million in the first five years of the 1970' s... 
Much of it is 'due to projecting past patterns of^ 
employmeb^. These patterns were established during 
a period of brisk demand for teachers during the 
1950's and 1960' s Teaching was convenient interim 

occupation between the B.A. and the "MrsJ' ... As 
teaching jobs become scarce, the decision to embark 
6n another career will have to be £ac6d * earlier in 
life.^ Teaching positions as port-of-entry jobs will' 
be harder to obtain aud, consequently, many may decide 
not to be certificated as teachers. In all probabi- 
lity teaching will become a more linear and more 
consistent career for those whojoaanage to get a 
position. This change in the\9^raGter of teaching 
careers will pose new challenges to those who hire and 
train teachers - challenges which will be intensified 
by the need to provide enough teachers to meet 
projected enrollment increases in the late 1980' s. In 
this respect, the "surplus" of' teachers offers the 
opportunity for school systems to be more selective 
in their recruitment and more demanding in the 
preparation required. 

The issue of further enriching the education programs 
of the society by increasing the number of teachers and^ 
decreasing student/teacher ratios may not be addressed in the 
USA as long as financial allocatipn remains a controlling 
factor. On the other hand, Quebec has implemented a program 
approach that ties re-structuring and financing.^ Moving 
teacher preparation programs formerly normal schools into 
established and well financed higher education institutions 
carries with it careful allocation o^ funds to stated program 
obiectives related to need's identified in the actual educatioral 
system. Ideas for altei!feativ;fe patterns in. teacher education and 
in- th^ f orra of institutioniJ abound in the Ua/i„ The 3yL>ten lor . 

livoriii- ai-.d .'.llocatins renourcen - Xix-aiicial and trainius 
personnel for the good of children and coununition - is- nuch 
more pcoGiblo 4.r± Canada. 
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VII. OONSmUENOES OF CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN DIVERSITY 
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As tile institution of higher education opens its 
doors and develops closer legal administratlit/'e and financial 
relations vdth the state departmejit of education, the commu- 

^ nity and the schools, the training programs will gain in 
intensity, involvement , and responsiveness* As more* and 
different persons are continually involved, the amount of 
communication will 'increase • The institution, then, will neec 
to develop simple direct mechanisms for communication to the 
right target while not increasing the bureaucratization 
through the addition of other formal channels • The university 
will report and communicate more wj-th the community and the 
schools through documents other than research publications or 
books. One would expect television, radio and newspaper 

^pverage to increase and with that the pressure for an immediate 
and early solution to what is basically a cultural evolution* 

If the communication arrangements include as many ^ 
of the bodies affected as possible, some of the"" strain between 
Expectations and resuls can be allocated for solution to the 
I responsible body. An advantage of having the community there 
/is tha.t ra,ther quickly the community becomes aware of the fact 
that part of the solution to the problem is through legisla- 
tive or political action* The academicians have not tradi- 
tionally wanted to battle in that arena in the USA and Canada, 
.even when their analytical abilities make them aware that 
political action is where part of the solution is found. Those 
ongoing new arrangements are characterized^ by the university 
waiting for the community to undertajce pqlitical action even 
in the face of the risk that political action might be directed 
towards the university and most likely towards the person or 
group who is trying to open the doors. By being more visible, 
this person, or institution is more vulnerable to attack and 
most often ys not supported by his academic colleagues who do 
nol^ understand, are not interested or fear. Involvement is 
the major mode of learning in this new arrangement. 

/ Those involved as well as those not involved forget 

that each is now educating the other as the change occurs. As 
a result, personal and institutional distance develops even 
when both ha^re tha same values and beliefs. One could describe 
this as a group of sailboats setting off across a bay in a fog 
and naturally moving somewhat apart ^ As. each moves across the 
bay, visibility is limited to a few feet' around the boat. As a 
few of the boats drift close together, they share in each 
other's visibility but then drift apart again. Closei? relations 
increase the amount of ^joint visibility for a time, but as each 
agency or individual do^ what they must do, they drift apart 
again. At that point, they do not know how* close or how 
far they are' apart ^ and when they rediscovor each 
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other, v;ho is going in the appropriate direction. While it is 
safer to wait for sunlight before leaving, the children of thte 
schQols and their parents have already set out across the bay 
and many expect the academicians to be with them and at 
least to record where all have been. 

Legally, closer relations require the changing of 
customs and the rewriting of laws. The higher education 
institution has the responsibility to describe where the new 
movements of culture have taken us so that laws can be ^ 
adjusted to assist t|iese new developments. Writing this new 
description of reality requires talcing on a new perspective 
characterized by participation, . intensity , comm\xnity and 
sharing of power. It also requires the development of new^ 
modes of examining reality which are less essentialist and more 
existentialist. Discrepancy evaluation is just such an acade^uiic 
format that is developing-^ Malcolm i^rovus at the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, has begun to articulate a methodology 
for describing a reality which changes its description of goals 
and objectives as well as process as it moves through time* 
Many of us find such relativity hard to accept, but it may well 
represent the reality of teaching and teacher education more 
accurately than a description or listing a priori of the ideal 
teacher or even of what a teacher does. Our laws then would be 
written to allow for many alternative types and modes of ^ 
teaching and more careful participation in decision-making by 
all parties involved in education. No longer would the society 
allocate with complfete faith th^ business of teacher education 
to the university. / 

Increasing the number of agencies involved by law 
carries with it a social responsibility assumed to be federal 
in the USA and seen as provincial in Canada; that is the 
responsibility to provide adequate and sufficient funding 
to provide for the education of teachers. The university 
bound model was cost efficient. It did produce teachers rather 
cheaply. Increased involvement of the institution and the 
trainees in the community and the schools cost more simply 
because it takes more time and travel. It also cost more 
because present higher education arrangements carry some over 
burden cost (e.g., tenured faculty selected for the previous 
goals who cannot or will not move to more involvement) . ^ 
Financing the activity requires recognizing also that with the 
sharing of power comes sharing authority over tho allocation and 
distribution of funds « The i^chool, community and state do in 
many instances share with the university the budget making and 
authorizing expenditure functions. This is a new behavior for 
all to learn. The evidence is, though, in at least five states 
in the U8A, that teachc'r education funds will soon be allocated 
as a pool to be administered under law by the consortia created 
by law. If state funding of education in the USA becomes a 
reality, such a move v/ii:^ force and establish as standard 
practice the patterns developed now through Teacher Corps or 
COP type federal initiatives. There is clearly a movement in 
the Canadian direction of provincial authority and control over 
education. 
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Adniinistrs ^.ivelj^ the closer relations increase the 
amount of communication and discussion* Tlio- also iiicroa^o ' tho 
pressure on the university to share policy setting authority ; 
program structure, curricula content, and also admission, 
recruitment and placement. Mho comes to the hi^;her education 
institution becomes a shared decision. As a result, on^^annot 
apply purf)ortedJ.y objective academic standards only. 

The creation of consortia increases the need for 
clear, direct -communication in forms other t^an academic 
publication. It increases the amount of time needed for clari- 
fyin£i expectations. This decreases eithej:*. leisure time, thinlcing 
time, research time or teaching tine. Afcademic life styles thus 
change as do academic procedures. The academic senate or faculty 
meeting does not lon(i remain a strictly .faculty domain as students, 
community, school personnel join as equal partners in the debate, 
deliberation and vote. 

Financial arrangements change. The state department 
of education gains mor^ control as the legal channel for funds. 
Academic budgets are restructured from line item allocations 
lor individual professors to program budgets v/here a professor 
has money as long as he is part of an approved program. The 
university no longer can borrow from the teacher education 
department to support the philosophy department v/ithout the 
agreement of the other partners.. - And thus the closer relations 
draw the liberal a^ts into the arena *flf for na other reason 
than the need for funds, one finds faculty members from English 
a,nd History talking and cooperating with teacher education 
faculty. It may be that in the capi^listic UoA, si^-^ficant 
relations among the p'arties to teachers' educatiQ;^ can only be 
drawn to;^ether by financial pressure, liany of us believed, and 
still do> that academic and professional motives v/ere sufficient 
and appro-oriate. There is evidence that financial raotivati^ 
can be a more persuasive argximent. 

Teacher education sits in the crack betiireen academia 
and society. The present movement to closer relations between 
highecT education institutions and non-university institutions 
has been centered around be+;t*=^r teachers who could educate the 
community's children in nev; v;ays» bupported by federal dollars 
' in the USA this energj'' has pushed into the deepest reaches of 
the higher education institutions, the schoo^ls, the community 
and the state departments of education. A similar move to more 
systematic planning and coordination of education g^ctivities 
in Canada has led also to the deep reforms.' What remains is 
the^ challenge to direct this energy to the support of ^ . ( 

qualitative difference in the society rather than a quantitative '^-^ 
expansion of opportunity v/ith a qualitative improveipent only 
for one or another elite. \ 
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VIII. COITCLUJION 

The university remains the rudder of our culture, 
v/hile reaching out to more students and to more responsive 
programs and curricula, it -nust be careful of the possibility 
of its capture by one or another of the other forces and of its 
obligation to record, aoialyze and structure man*s experience 
v/ith reality and to transmit all of this. Teacher education 
is in fact the business of all the university. It ^ust happens 
that the teachers and ttainers active in society do not all 
v/ork at a place called the university. They are all nonetheless 
the University as it addresses and affects Soci*ety. They are 
also recording, analyzing, structuring and transmitting, 'tfhile 
, they depend on others more proficient than they to record 
analyze and structure, they are the major transmitters, '^/hile 
the university needs to help them become excellent transmitters, 
it cannot neglect helping them \jith the other three. One wonders 
^^"^-^sdr^t^ir^^e movement Jro closer relations is not a polite request 
by alienated members of the^ university that doors be kept open. 

V/hile there are signs that .teache s 'associations 
will assert their right and responsibility to control, determine, 
and improve teacher preparation, no teacher association origin- 
ated and controlled pro[^;rams have appeared, liost of the asso- 
ciation energy seems to be limited to protecting teacher rights 
and privileges in negotiation \;ith the existing training insti- 
tutions. Teachers associations' fight to gain the "high ground 
and political compromise has taken the form of a goint commissidn 
membership on key committees, not in developing rights and 
responsibility for the develoj)ment , control or improvement of 
the standard orogram for the education of teachers. 

All the v/hile, the state and provincial governments 
have begun rightful efforts to control the escalating cost of 
education. i.ergers of institutions t elimination of t^reak pro- 
grams, efforts vrhich require fortitude and some risk have 
been undertaken throughout Canada. In the USA tjhese hard deci- 
sions have been and are still being put off in state after 
state. The fact remains that an estimated 35/^ of existing 
student bodies and faculties in higher education institutions 
are, in some form, committed to teacher education. That repre- 
sents a very significant dollar investment in any state or 
province. It also ii^ estimated that at least ^O^/o of the jobs 
' in most states are education related (in the UoA at least 
18 billion dollars in .public schod^i teachers* salaries alone). 

Education represents a significant economic building 
block in both nations. J'or the most part it is unchallenged . 
because of the long tradition of academic freedom and the role 
of general and higiaer education in creating a liberated and , 
educated popul^ace. If the energetic efforts of the Province 
of ^uebec^and of the State of Florida predict the future,- some 
governmental forces are dv/are of the crucial nature of th^ 
variable and intend to direct this re^^ourco for econorritj 
and social gains ♦ 
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This atudy sugj^-ests quite strongly that the v/ho of 
teacher education is what needs careful examination. The struc- 
tures (laws, progprams, budgets) inveSl^ed to help these persons 
come into contact, one v/ith the other are important and have 
been ext^ensively developed and imitated* Yet the most important 
event .for teacher,. education and for the imiversity is access to 
and involvement in all the practice of teaching as it occurs in 
society. All that practice does ndt occur at^ the university or 
wi±h yoizng children • For example, the neglected 11-16 year old 
person and his teachers are a crucial group to ha^o accecc to and b 
invoived v/ith* The neglected non-university attending adults are a 
crucial group to have access to ajid be involved v/ith.- For teaching 
is occurring out there and it is influencing the futrire of our * 
society and culture* Teacher preparation has slowly become 
reconnected with these persons* The academic structures, though 
have not responded significantly to the alternative programs 
the school and society reality requires. 
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A nev7 effort for institutional reform which origi- 
nates more closely vdth the schools and the parents has alsp 
begun to assert independence as a force in educational refoim. 
j?or Ijhe most part, alternative bi^& free schools or programs have 
been structured independently (and deliberately so) from either 
the established- higher education forces or government forces. 
Particularly in the UdA, there ai^e some public manifestations 
of the "people power" movement. As suqh they seek not to domi- 
nate and control the establishment, but rather to develop a 
complete, independent , alternative route. These differ from • 
early, private or parochial education systems in that they are 
very often community or locality identified rather than in- 
tellectual movement or religious persuasion identified. The 
effect at present is not significant in accomplishing the re- 
direction of dollars but this movement has in fact accounted 
for the expapision, increased flexibility^ and differentiation 
''of certification and credentialling requirements. The "institut 
familiale" status in C^ebec and the early childhood program or 
special education program status elesewhere is an analogous 
trend v/here somptliini:; has groim up aside .tjhe system with a 
complete and effective teacher eda^ation program and which has 
been granted, often viithout majc^ political tu/moil, equivalent 
status to the traditional credentialling, by higher education 
institutioceas appropriate education or training. 

The governments of Canada or the USA do not have the 
opport\inity to re-do their past nor to ro- -do their institutions • 
Their options are constrained by v/ho they have within the ins- 
titutions - the present and existing institutions doing teacher 
education, existing lax-zs, regulations and procedures, present 
fihancial commitmenT;s, present.' facilities, present -political^ 
trends. They also have an enormous (some would say an in- 
ordinate) literature, and research effort continually proposing 

'9ome"fM§riSemeht of IWsTnpeEUlglr^ ^ t^ ' oced ur es^ s inrudmresi- 

i^rograms, methods and practices, iiost of what is proposed are 
significant improvements, on the status quo^ but only on the 
status quo. Very fev? efforts 'attempt to recast the established 
higher education in^'titutions 'progigaH* 

„. , isn," : ■ - 
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The clinical professorship where a person "lived in 
the -school and at the uniWsity v;as one such attempt . Present 
evidence is that very few textant examples ^f this role exist, 
and no institation has yet \\xilt a program predominantly 
staffed in this manner. As laboratory schools at training _ 
' colleges have been closed "or mo-ved out into general education, 
most faculty have opted the higher education staff 
position. One v;ondera v;hy this real life ef.tort at 
an arrangement- between the schools and academia, between prac- 
tice and theory has not mutated into clinical prof e|Sorships 
or even differentiated staffing arrangements. The fact is . 
■ that the solution has been again institutional not programmatic. 
■ Programmatic adaptation has Just begun to appear in 
a few institutions. One of these is the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. Here an at temp to find a worJring 
arrangement for 3'0 diffuse faculty ■ members led to the deve- 
lopment of a structure of alternative programs for teacher 
education. This approach assumed that one couldn t change 
most of the 30 and^ that the 30 wouldn'.t be going away very 
soon. The result was a mutation where many -alternatives are 
open to all candidates where clear kinds of teaching jobs are 
identified as the result of each of the training programs, ihis 
is an example of a change in arr^gements within an institution, 
it does not change any of the programs nor the relations 
between higher education and other institutioQS . This is stiia. 
a higher education originated progran\. Yet it is .a step in 
the creation of a profession responsive program. 

The relations between universities and other insti- 
tutions involved in the education and training of teachers are 
directly influenced by : 

1. one's view of the role and function of 
institutions', particularly highur education 
inetifrij-tions j 

2. one's view of the profession of teaching and 
its role in determining its destiny; 

.3, one's experience with the practice of 
educating others . 

4. one'.s view of learning by others; 

5. one's tolerance for ambiguity of humane and 
societal goals as wall as technological goals; 

6. one's view of 1?he place and function of an 
elementary, secondary or other classroom 
teacher. 

Few institutions have articulated answers, programs, 
or structures v/hich are real answers to these questions. 

Determining public policy and governmental struc- 

.feyP<^_.^4^aemeni^^aaxlJ.c._pQlii2y _ _ 

require the willingness to demand from the higher education 
institutions more direct follow-up and involvement in the 
schools where the graduates work. The value of .a true higher 
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education program for preparation continues to be documented 
even in programs where experience, on-the-job training, and 
field practice are dominant. There is a need; for reflective 
analysis. It is clear, though, that as improi;-ement of prac- 
tice is an ongoing effort, so is the improvement ^f reflec- 
tive analysis and the con-comltant clarification of values. 

Bluntly put, teacher education does not depend as 
much on the institutional structure nor the proposed program 
as it does on the 'quality of practice a teacher i6 exposed to 
and the quality of leai?ning he or she is challenged to reach 
out to. As any nation has m^ved to educating the populace 
beyond literacy, it has faced the challenge of attracting to 
and supporting in classroom teaching those who can enhance th 
qua]J.ty of tKe life of learning without limiting the effort 
to some elite. Fev; nations or states have attained this 
level for any sustained period of time. The evicience of this 
study is that the USA certainly has few present examples and 
that Canada has some unexplored opportunities. This is a 
difficult standard for measuring higher education and the 
relations of .tp.gher education to otiier institutions, yet it 
is the essential standard* 
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